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You Bake, 


here’s your flour! 


PILLSBURY NOT ONLY PRODUCES ALL TYPES OF BAKERY FLOUR, BUT OFFERS 
COUNTLESS VARIATIONS TO MEET SPECIFIC NEEDS AND PREFERENCES 















) A wide assortment to meet varying requirements . . . and in each case the 


© Pillsbury label assures rigid quality standards and constant uniformity. 





Pillsbury’s precise control of quality means year-after-year uniformity in 
’ strength and in baking characteristics. 









» High in both quantity and quality of gluten, these extra-strong patents are 
’ ideal for hearth breads, kaiser rolls, and other special purposes. 





Specially milled from specially selected wheats to give both plain and fancy 
y cakes exceptionally fine appearance, grain, and texture. 





Several kinds, each of them developed after long and careful testing to do 
’ a certain specialized job, faultlessly. 








& Various granulations .. . special types including cracked, flaked, and rolled 
’ wheats, each milled from wheat selected for flavor and baking quality. 





\ Everything from whitest white to darkest dark, with emphasis on fine flavor. 
’ Also RY-BLEN-DO, Pillsbury’s famous rye-and-clear blend. 





» For uniformly fine cake-type and raised doughnuts. These time-saving mixes 
’ are notable for high yield and low fat absorption. 








»% With the addition of only yeast and water, a wide variety of fine-quality sweet 
rolls, coffee cakes, and other bakery goods can be made from the same mix. 





WITH PILLSBURY AS YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY, YOU CAN BE SURE OF PRECISELY 
RIGHT FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE. IF YOU HAVE ANY FLOUR PROBLEMS, WE'LL 
BE GLAD TO HELP YOU SOLVE THEM. 








PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


Genera] Offices: 


Minneapolis, M innesota 
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IN REVIEW 


‘Besding provides a 


constant check of quality 


ip vowerighe Yeast —each batch of it—is 
thoroughly tested. And not only in plants’ 


laboratories but in the experimental bakery. 


There are scientific chemical and physical tests 
to assure a standard of color, consistency, keep- 


ing qualities and hardiness. 


Both straight dough and sponge dough methods 


are included in these tests. 


It is this policy of painstaking tests of both a 
practical and a scientific nature that helps 
the baker make a good loaf of bread with 


Fleischmann’s Yeast every time. 









FLEISCHMANN 


git, 1868-1945 


In addition, every batch of yeast is tested for its 


baking qualities before it reaches your bakery. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Most Good Bread Is Made With 





FLEIScHMANN’s YEAST 


Bread is basie 


Mighty 7th War Loan! « « x 
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A modern flour with old-time quality 
principles, POLAR BEAR has as 
fine a list of year-in year-out bakery 
users as you will ever see. This 
handsome list is POLAR BEAR’S 
best recommendation. It is a panel 


of fine references. 





Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 





The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


=== ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS == 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


QUALITY for AMERICA 







Flour Milling Capacity 


5000. Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 


WIM K ELL 
MEIN 
NGOMPAN 


\ 








Hishest quality products are 
41 41 ‘ 
normal for an American. 


That is the one basic reason you 
should settle on Kelly's Famous, 
now and from now on, for your 
“normal” highest quality bread. 


You are then baking your bread 
the American way, progressing 
with the taste of the nation. 








“the WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Many people who travel a great deal will look 

forward with keen anticipation to the day when 
this design of a railroad club car by J. Gordon 
Lippincott becomes a reality. Dramatic, service- 
able, and sensible, this haven for future travelers 
will go a long way toward eliminating the feeling 
of confinement which so frequently occurs during 
a long journey by train. 


SA | ; | < 
> BREAD OF TOMORROW Js ERE 19% 
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AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 
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MERCK to in 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS f 
for Bread * Rolls » Buns orw 
MERCK Which 
VITAMIN-MINERAL MIXTURES Spring 
for Flour Enrichment supert 
MERCK formu 
HE Club Car of Tomorrow may not be available for several years, but the Bread PURE VITAMIN SUBSTANCES spring 
of Tomorrow already is an accomplished fact. Enriched White- Bread, containing dur Deut Gastibenes. heartic 
the vitamins, minerals, and proteins necessary for the maintenance of strength and ‘ 
stamina in these energy-depleting days of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow, for (Thi pty dl id better 
when Victory and peace come once again, Enriched White Bread will be a fundamental coming MyGredoride) to sup 
source of the essential nutrients required to promote the health and well-being of VITAMIN B2 dies 4 
future generations. (Riboflavin) 
The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White Bread nationally available, are NIACIN 
contributing to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, the baking industry will torch Gictened Tables on 
continue to play an important rdle in the building of a strong and healthy people. distributed by yeast cnt at 
As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. Stocks are also carried at , 
offers a central and dependable source of enrichment ingredients. With our resources, ] 
prion 4 al 8 RAHWAY,N.J. NEW YORK, N.Y. Well 
perience, and technical knowledge, we are completely prepared to serve you. Remem- DALLAS 4 
ber, Merck is a symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, and large-scale » TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
production of these vitally important substances. SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














r | EOy MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufucturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


pore New York, N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton,Va. * Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada; MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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THIS |... Xs Your 


RECONVERSION PROBLEM 
MR. BAKER! 


Tose NOTES UP THERE ARE 
“MESS CALL.” 


Millions of GI’s have become very familiar with — 
‘em in the last few years. The same as they’ve 7 
gotten familiar with the kind of bread pro- 

duced by our military forces .... 


That’s why Mess Call is your Reconversion 
Problem, Mr. Baker. Because when those boys 
come home...and when their Mothers say, 
“Soup’s on” ... what kind of bread are they 
going to prefer? ... 


Will they want the kind they’ve gotten used 
to in the Army... or are they looking 
forward to a slice of “civilian bread”? ... 


Whichever preference they show, Cannon Valley 


Spring Wheat Flours are the backbone of a 


superb loaf of bread. Lean formula or rich C A Ni N re) N VA L L t Y 


formula ... straight dough or sponge dough .. . 

spring wheat is the answer for smoother, RAL L L t N 7 C re) 
heartier, golden-crusted loaves . .. a uniformly e 
better product day after day. You'll be wise 


: GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
to supply yourself now with the flour that 
does the best job, either way! MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


rv) 


THERE IS < omething New IN FLOUR 


There is something new in flour—bakers are enthusiastic in their praise 
of PIKES PEAK HIGH ALTITUDE FLOUR. They find the wide 
tolerance and dependable uniformity of this fine flour go a long way 
toward easing their wartime production problems. Let our representative 
tell you the story of the newest and one of the best flours ever offered 
the baking industry. It will take very little time ‘and you will find it 
interesting and informative. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


Sewing the Sakers og spémerca gor ouer SF yeas 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Gakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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mproved Features in Wheat Order 





VERAL CHANGES MADE BY 
OPA IN CEILING REGULATION 


visions Differing From Former Price Order Include 
Those Affecting Sales by Merchandisers, Exemption 
of Prior Contracts, Out of Position Purchases 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


(Complete text of regulation in this issue on page 17) 


ashington, D. C.—Last week’s re- 
n of MPR 487 establishing wheat 
» ceilings 3%%c higher at all mar- 
has been generally conceded as 
arked improvement in drafting 
nique in price documents, and 
s the marks of careful efforts on 
part of Clive Marshall, chief of 
OPA grain, cereal and agricul- 
| chemical division, his wheat and 

price executive, Charles Mc- 
e, and the price attorney, W. R. 
fe. The revised order adopts 
y features of Food Products Reg- 
ion 2, while retaining the order 
separate identity instead of ac- 
ly incorporating it as a supple- 


t to FPR 2. 
yremost among changes from the 
ious order is that concerning 


imum prices on sales of wheat 
nerchandisers. These sellers are 
n the alternative of adding a 
k-up of 1%c bu to their sup- 
’s maximum delivered price, or 
legal withdrawal price calculated 
rr provisions of the revised order, 
n cases where wheat has moved 
a terminal basing point, the ter- 
al basing point price may be used 
ead of the supplier’s maximum 
e. To this terminal basing point 
e may be added all previously al- 
ible added mark-ups and eleva- 
charges, transportation costs to 
it of delivery, plus a mark-up of 
‘ bu. Sellers using the first al- 
ative, the supplier’s maximum 
e, are permitted to add their 
isportation cost in computing 
r maximum prices. 


Applies to All Wheat 
eflecting a certain awkwardness 
1 OPA orders, some trade ele- 
its at the time of the issuance of 
revised order assumed on literal 
rpretation of the official an- 
ncement accompanying the issu- 
» of the order, that the new ceil- 
prices applied only to the 1945 
at crop. That is definitely not 
The new ceilings apply to all 
at and the new prices are calcu- 
d to reflect parity to the producer 
he 1945 crop. Obviously, as trade 
rces pointed out here, had the new 
ings been effective only for 1945 
) wheat all wheat from earlier 
9s would have disappeared. 
ue to the inflexibility of methods 
peration of the government print- 
office a greatly improved table 
‘ontents for the revised order was 
pped from the printed text of the 
2r and cross-referencing items 
e changed from an alphabetical 
a numerical system. OPA will 
‘tly issue a correction list, but 
il that is released users of the reg- 
tion will be aided if they will 
islate numerical references to 
iparable letters of the alphabet— 
for example, 5 represents E, AA 
ids for 27, etc. 


As a guide to better understand- 
ing of the new document it is appro- 
priate to analyze the order on the 
basis of the original table of con- 
tents provided by OPA price offi- 
cials. 

The first section of the order con- 
cerns the applicability of the regula- 
tion under which all exempt sales 
are itemized. These exemptions in- 
clude transactions by retailers (which 
are covered under provisions of Sup- 
plement 1 to FPR 2), emergency pur- 
chases by the government or any of 
its agencies, seed wheat, previous 
contracts and export sales. 

The exemption of prior contracts 
represents a new feature of the order 
and expressly provides that the regu- 
lation will not apply to deliveries 
made under contracts for sale of 
wheat before the effective date of the 
revision. These old contracts remain 
subject to provisions of Revised MPR 
487. Export sales are subject to 
terms of the second revised export 
price regulation. 


Added Charges Provided 

Another new and important provi- 
sion concerns instances where wheat 
moving through a terminal exceeds 
the base price at that terminal as 
a result of addition of freight, mer- 
chandising and elevation and other 
legal additions. When such a con- 
dition occurs sellers of carlots are re- 
quired to provide purchasers with an 
itemized statement of these additions 
separate from the invoice. 





The definitions of the second re- 
vised MPR 487 are those now used 
in FPR 2. An exception is noted 
in the definition of carlot and l.c.l. 
shipments, which, according to OPA 
officials, clarifies the previously am- 
biguous definition. 

Rules concerning delivery and with- 
drawals of wheat are those now in 
force under FPR 2. The integrated 
business rule is taken over from 
FPR 2. 

The practice of commingling wheat 
is recognized by OPA and sellers of 
commingled grain are required to pro- 
vide purchasers with certifications 
that the averaged or adjusted price 
of the commingled lot are legal and 
therefore become the buyer’s legal 
maximum purchase price. 


Out of 

In cases where processors price 
wheat purchased under terms of this 
revised order it is clearly stated that 
they must absorb charges which ex- 
ceed maximum prices which they 
might have paid for the commodity 
from another seller for like sale and 
delivery. This brings the order into 
conformity with the formula feed or- 
der, MPR 585, concerning purchases 
of out of position commodities. 

The basic terminal market prices 
of the revised order generally con- 
sist of the parity price at the farm 
plus freight to the terminal. This is 
a rough approximation and will not 
always apply. For example, the price 
at the Baltimore terminal may be 
somewhat higher than the farm price 
in the immediate vicinity of that 
market plus freight to Baltimore. 
This deviation from the general rule 
is necessary here to permit Baltimore 
purchasers to go out of its area to 
obtain grain. 


Position Purchases 


Sample Grade Discounts 

From the base terminal prices for 
standard grades of wheat, discounts 
are authorized for grades lower than 
standard. Sample grade discount has 
been reduced to 6c bu on request 
of the industry committee. Previous- 
ly it had been 8c. The reason for 
this change is attributed to the fact 





Bakery Sugar Level May Be 60% 


Washington, D. C.—A level of 602 


of the 1941 base year is likely to be 


established for bakers in the third quarter of 1945, according to present in- 
dications. While this would be lower than the present 75% allotment, it would 
be substantially higher than the 50@55% quota that has been previously sug- 
gested in most quarters as the probable bakery sugar level for the remainder 


of the year. 


A 60% level would be very helpful in softening impact of the 


drastic sugar shortage on the baking industry and enable bakers to continue 
production in a volume that would come closer to satisfying the present con- 


sumer demand. 





Wheat Ceiling Prices Advanced 
3 1=8¢ to Reflect Higher Parity 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat price 
ceilings were advanced 3%c bu by 
the Office of Price Administration, 
May 29, to bring the maximum levels 
into line with the farm price parity 
requirements of the Price Stabiliza- 
tion Act. The new levels became 
effective May 30. 

In raising the ceilings, OPA also 
issued a general revision of MPR 
487, the wheat regulation, aimed at 
establishing uniformity between 


wheat and other grain regulations. 
The revision provides an alternative 
method of pricing whereby the pro- 
ducer may sell his wheat on the 
basis of either point of origin prices, 
which are set forth in the regula- 
tion, or by caiculating freight-off 
from the appropriate terminal mar- 
ket prices. 

Another change included a reduc- 
tion of 2c bu in the discount for 
sample grade wheat. 


CCC Feed Wheat 
Sale in 10 Months 


133,837,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. last week made 
public details of feed wheat sales 
in the 10 months from July 1, 1944, 
to April 30 this year. The figures 
showed that all 48 states and the 
District of Columbia participated in 
the program which aggregated sales 
of 133,837;823 bus. During the 1943- 
44 season, CCC sold about 334,000,- 
000 bus of wheat for feed. 

Total sales for April amounted to 
2,651,562 bus, of which 776,816 bus 
were not immediately allocated. The 
remainder were distributed among 
20 states. The largest sales of April 
were as follows: California, 948,107 
bus; Utah, 279,440 bus; Washington, 
262,456 bus. 

A number of cancellations were 
recorded in April, including the fol- 
lowing: Illinois, 3,757 bus; Montana, 
4,828 bus, and Wisconsin, 22,131 bus. 

The greatest number of sales were 
recorded in New York, 18,041,177 
bus; California, 11,086,607 bus, and 
Ohio, 10,705,766 bus. 

The program has been formally 
concluded but there will be con- 
tinued sales in areas of necessity, 
according to CCC. 

The quantity of 1944 crop wheat 
fed on farms where grown is esti- 
mated at 116,000,000 bus, 29% more 
than from the 1943 crop and the 
most since 1938. Larger quantities 
of 1944 crop wheat were fed on farms 
of producers in all but a few states. 
Largest quantities were fed in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, 
Kansas, Indiana and Oklahoma. 





that considerably more wheat had 
been grading sample. 

Base prices for interior rail points 
are provided for six separate areas 
and for interior points other than 
interior rail points. These areas are 
identified alphabetically from A _ to 
E and the state of Arizona... Gener- 
ally these interior prices result from 
deductions or additions of freight to 
or from terminals. At points other 
than interior rail points the basic 
price is that of the nearest interior 
rail point. 

Sales of wheat by producers are 
governed by provisions previously au- 
thorized in FPR 2, with the exception 
that two new features are incor- 
porated. When the farm is located 
on an interior rail point and delivery 
is made at the rail point, provision 
is made for payment of loading on 
cars by the farmer seller. 

Landlords receiving wheat as rent 
are allowed a margin of 1%c bu 
where an agreement exists between 
the farmer and landlord for delivery 
of the wheat at a point other than 
the farm where grown. 


Sales to Distillers 

Another new feature provides a 
margin of 3c bu on l.c.l. sales to dis- 
tillers in lots of more than 150 bus, 
but less than carlots. A 6c bu mar- 
gin is provided for l.c.l. sales to dis- 
tillers of 150 bus and less. 

The provision covering mark-ups 
16.) 


(Continued on page 
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May Army Parchases Hit Record; 
Buying Started for Current Month 


Setting a new high mark, army 
flour buying in May reached a total 
of 6,164,838 sacks, the central pro- 
curement office in Chicago revealed 
this week. The total represents pur- 
chases made for the armed forces 
at both the Chicago and California 
quartermaster depots. The pur- 
chases were largely for June ship- 
ment. 

Renewed army buying for July 
shipment started late last week, aft- 
er the announcement of June subsidy 
rates, with purchases in Texas and 
Oklahoma, and early this week the 
army began buying from hard winter 
wheat and spring wheat mills. Pur- 
chasing was expected to continue for 


two or three days this week and it 
was thought that purchases of soft 
wheat flour would follow next week, 
starting June 11. 

The army’s May purchases far ex- 
ceeded the previous top figure of 5,- 
484,024 sacks in April, and early in 
May the total bought so far in 1945 
surpassed the amount purchased dur- 
ing the 12 months of 1944. 

In the first five months of 1945, 
army buying has aggregated 24,012,- 
014 sacks of flour, compared with 
19,558,054 purchased in all of 1944. 
The 1945 buying level has averaged 
around 21% of all flour including 
granular, produced during the five 
months so far, compared with a buy- 


ing level of around 8% for the year 
1944, 

War Food Administration purchas- 
ing during May was somewhat small- 
er than in the preceding month, 
amounting to about 357,000 sacks, 
compared with 808,000 in April. The 
purchasing rate in the past two 
months has been about the same as 
a year ago. However, WFA started 
off in June asking for bids on 530,- 
000 sacks. 

In May the combined army and 
WFA buying was only 300,000 sacks 
larger than the total of the two in 
April, but it is likely that the com- 
bined June level will be consider- 
ably in excess of the May purchases. 





Tax Plan to Aid 
Business Urged by 
Marriner Eccles 


Washington, D. C.—Marriner S. 
Eccles, Federal Reserve Board chair- 
man, advocated last week a tax pro- 
gram he said would encourage invest- 
ment in new business ventures and 
penalize money “put into existing 
ventures for speculative capital 
gains.” 

For the postwar era, he proposed 
to the House small business com- 
mittee: 

1. Elimination of ‘double taxation” 
on corporations by exempting from 
the corporate income tax all profits 
paid out in dividends which would be 
taxed in the hands of persons receiv- 
ing the dividends. 

2. Retention of the excess profits 
tax after the war, but at a reduced 
rate “from the present 95% maxi- 
mum to, possibly, 65%.’ He sug- 
gested the excess profits tax exemp- 
tion be raised now from $10,000 to 
$25,000. 

3. Reduction of the corporation 
combined normal and surtax income 
tax from the present 40% level to 
about 25%. 

“There is a tendency in current tax 
discussions,” Mr. Eccles said, ‘‘to con- 
sider the excess profits tax as a tax 
to be discarded immediately, once the 
last shot is fired. I disagree. Some 
reductions in business taxes will be 
possible and helpful, but we should 
not give all the benefit to the corpor- 
ations with excess profits.” 


Grain Receipts Pile 
Up at Duluth as Help 


Continues Short 


Duluth, Minn. — A cold rain ac- 
companied by a heavy gale prevailed 
over this area last week end, affect- 
ing shipping operations and boat 
movement. Boats lost time and were 
off schedule, riding at anchor in the 
harbor basin waiting for the storm 
to blow itself out, some to depart 
for the lower lakes with cargoes, 
others to dock and unload or to take 
on cargoes. 

The inbound movement of grain, 
especially wheat from outside points, 
to this Head-of-the-Lake terminal 
continues to the maximum extent of 
rail facilities and far in excess of 








“COMMANDOS” UNLOAD 
GRAIN CARS 


Duluth, Minn. — Duluth’s 
“Commandos,” a group of 
business and professional men, 
helped loosen the twin ports’ 
grain car deadlock with their 
assault on nearly 3,000 box- 
cars jamming head of the lakes 
terminals. 

The men _ began _ shoveling 
the grain Memorial Day while 
on one-day vacations from their 
full-time jobs. On May 31, a 
number of them continued to 
work “stub-shifts” in Duluth- 
Superior elevators. 

The “Commandos” number 
approximately 50 and include 
school teachers, city and coun- 
ty officials, railroad workers 
and private business men. 





the ability of elevators to discharge 
the daily arrivals due to labor short- 
age. 

Last week an extensive program 
by press and radio was started to 
recruit workers to aid in the pres- 
ent acute emergency and response to 
the call has been very gratifying. 
However, more workers are urgently 
needed for part or full time to chan- 
nel cars and to keep railroad yards 
from jamming up. It is estimated 
that several thousand cars have ac- 
cumulated on track and unless suf- 
ficient workers are to be had for un- 
loading, the number may continue to 
increase with no apparent decrease 
in arrivals at the moment. 

Car receipts last week were re- 
ported at 4,469 and elevators received 
into store a total of 6,618,490 bus of 
grain, 5,786,565 bus being wheat. 
Shipments on the other hand totaled 
but 3,879,565 bus and of that amount 
2,809,000 was wheat. Boat loadings 
lagged during the forepart of the week 
but picked up later and are expected 
to show improvement. Car receipts 
for the month of May totaled 12,920, 
with 12,440 of them wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPLOSION KILLS ONE AT 
COLONIAL BISCUIT PLANT 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—An explosion in 
the refrigeration plant of the Colonial 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, recently, was 
followed by a flash fire which ruined 
quantities of flour stored in the base- 
ment. The engineer, George Bendig, 
died from burns received as he was 
working on the newly installed re- 
frigerating equipment when the ex- 
plosion occurred. 








Distributors Air 
Subsidy Question 
at Meeting June 3 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—James R. Affleck, 
Philadelphia, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Distributors, 
outlined the activities the group will 
follow during the year at a meet- 
ing of the officers and directors in 
Pittsburgh on June 3. This meeting 
took the place of the annual conven- 
tion of the association which was 
canceled. 

Among the many subjects discussed 
at this meeting were the necessity of 
having the flour subsidy question set- 
tled at the earliest possible moment, 
the necessity for higher mark-ups in 
class ‘“c’”’ cities and the advisability 
of closer co-operation with other mill 
and baker associations. 

The Iowa Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors was formally admitted as 
a member of the national organiza- 
tion at the meeting. 

BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY BUYS ELEVATOR 
Clinton, Iowa.— Pillsbury Mills, 

Inc., has purchased the Continental 


Elevator and Warehouse, located on 
the banks of the Mississippi River 
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at Clinton. It will increase the fa- 
cilities of the company’s feed mills 
and soybean plant at Clinton. The 
elevator was built in 1939 and is 
equipped to handle grain by truck, 
railroad or water. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SAME EXPORT SUBSIDY 


Washington, D. C.—Following an- 
nouncement of the June subsidy rates, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. rein- 
stated the 14c per sack export sub- 
sidy on wheat flour from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. The rate is effective 
through June 11 and is unchanged 
from the previous level. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD FIRM PURCHASES 
VERMONT BAKING CO. 


Ward Baking Co., New York, has 
purchased the real estate and busi- 
ness of the Vermont Baking Co, 
wholesale concern at White River 
Junction, Vt. The purchasers will 
take possession on June 4. George 
C. West was president of the Ver- 
mont Baking Co., which was estab- 
lished in 1898, but due to ill health 
he had decided to dispose of the 
concern. Mr. West has long been 
identified with the New England bak- 
ing industry. He has served the New 
England Bakers Association as presi- 
dent and member of the board of 
governors, and is also a former govy- 
ernor of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SALESMAN APPOINTED 


C. C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, di- 
rector of sales for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., has announced that Tim 
Holloman has been appointed sales- 
man for the company in the south 
Texas area, with headquarters in 
Lockhart, Texas. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORT 
QUOTA QUICKLY FILLED 


Washington, D. C.— Seventy-nine 
per cent of the United States quota 
of wheat imports that may be 
brought in from Canada for domestic 
consumption was taken on May 29, 
the opening day of the 1945-46 crop 
year quota period. The total quota 
this year is 795,000 bus. Last year’s 
import quota from this source was 
800,000 bus and was taken during the 
first month of the quota year. 





New Crop, Subsidy Major Topics at 
Conference of Soft Wheat Millers 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Millers from 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see were present at the soft wheat 
millers’ conference at Indianapolis, 
May 25-26, sponsored by the Indiana 
Millers State Association. Samuel 
R. Harrell, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, acted as chairman of the 
meeting in the absence of W. C. 
Thomas, Thomas Milling Co., Marion, 
Ohio, who was detained at his home 
because of an automobile accident 
in which his father, O. M. Thomas, 
president of the milling company, 
was critically injured. 

Chairman Harrell opened the first 
session with a discussion of possible 
new crop grain prices and distillers’ 
wheat demands during the whiskey 
holiday in July. He also led discus- 
sions on the new Indiana flour en- 
richment law, bag size law and proper 
labeling of bags. 

William Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., 


Indianapolis, talked on subsidy mat- 
ters, giving a report on current and 
coming subsidy changes, and also on 
the recent ICC 17,000 7-A decision 
covering changes in commodity rates 
to certain destinations. 

Fred K. Sale, secretary of the In- 
diana Grain and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Indianapolis, described 
the new Corn Reg. FPR 2, Supp. 4, 
and clarified definitions. 

The second day’s meeting opened 
with a luncheon at noon, followed by 
a talk on the inroads on private en- 
terprise being made by government 
sponsored tax-free farm co-opera- 
tives. The speaker was Howard 
Friend, tax expert for the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce. He 
gave statistics to show the amount 
of federal and excess profit taxes <e- 
prived the government by co-opera- 
tives in direct competition with pri- 
vate corporations serving the farming 
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population, which during a short pe- 
riod of years amounted to over $1,- 
900,000,000. He also discussed a pro- 
posed plan by private enterprise to 
combat such conditions. 

Ww. H. Strowd, secretary, National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, Nash- 
ville, addressed the millers on how 
Washington authorities feel about 
flour subsidy changes proposed by the 
soft wheat milling industry, to make 
such rates uniform for all mill loca- 
tions. He was of the opinion that 
President Truman would be consid- 
erate of the small mill industry in its 
demands for tax equality and a gen- 
eral improvement in conditions in the 
months ahead. 

tor. Strowd also led a discussion 
of the proposed nation-wide educa- 
tional program in the interest of 
home baking with soft wheat flour. 
A committee will be named soon to 
investigate this and report to the 
next meeting of millers. 

was voted to change the name 
of the Indiana organization to the 
Indiana Millers and Feed Manufac- 
turers Association. 

ie following officers were named 
by the association: John L. Blish, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, presi- 
dent; Don B. Jenkins, Acme-Evans 
Co., Noblesville, first vice president; 
Adam Egly, Geneva (Ind.) Milling & 
Grain Co., second vice president; W. 
C. Thomas, Thomas Milling Co., Ma- 
rion, secretary-treasurer. Board 
members are: Samuel R. Harrell, 


<> 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, chair- 
man; Earl H. Schaefer, Columbus; 
Harold Yoder, Co-operative Mills, 
Inc., Auburn; R. S. Robertson, Ewing 
Mill Co., Brownstown; Darwin Cox, 
Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co; Robert 
Landis, Boldt Milling Co., Wayne- 
town; Clarence Peters, Haynes Mill- 
ing Co., Portland; Will H. Lanham, 
Garland Milling Co., Greenburg. 

The executive committee of the 
American Millers Association met 
during the conference. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI PLANT BOUGHT 
BY COLORADO M. & E. CO. 


Denver, Colo.—The Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. has leased the 
milling and elevator property at 
Carthage, Mo., formerly known as 
Cowgill Flour Mills, and more re- 
cently operated by Continental 
Grain Co. The lease is for a term 
of five years, beginning June 1, 1945. 
By acquiring this property, the Colo- 
rado milling company will not only 
have a local feed and grain business 
but also has auxiliary wheat gather- 
ing and storage facilities for its flour 
mill at Springfield, Mo. The plant 
will be operated under the name of 
the Ranch-Way Elevator. 

W. M. Evans, of Carthage, who 
has been in charge of the elevator for 
the Continental company, will con- 
tinue as local manager for the new 
operators. 








OPA Officials Deny Rumors of 


Ceiling Price Rise for Corn 


Washington, D. C.—Issuance of 
new ceiling prices for wheat has giv- 
en rise to wide speculation over a 
similar adjustment in corn ceilings. 
At this time there is no indication 
that Office of Price Administration 
officials are even considering the sub- 
ject They are, in fact, somewhat 
aroused by repeated inquiries from 
the trade on the subject. 

Primarily it is pointed out that 
present corn ceilings provided an ade- 
quate cushion for the possibility that 
parity prices would gradually rise. 
That rise has occurred but the cush- 
ion has not been erased up to this 
time 

There have been isolated cases 
where corn processors have appealed 
to the government for aid in ob- 
taining corn but careful examination 
of these appeals has revealed that 
factors other than price have been 
the hindrance to supply. One feed 
manufacturer failed to obtain sup- 
pli of corn when the early crop 
movement was at its peak and this, 
not shortage of corn, is seen as the 
basis of this particular problem. 





DISTILLERS LIMITED TO 
50% CORN USE 
* 


Washington, D. C.—The War 
Production Board has announced 
that distillers will be limited to 
0% of corn in their grain bill 
during the month of July, with 
the use of only Nos. 8, 4, 5 and 
sample grades allowed. Small 
distillers can use up to a maxi- 
mum of 40,000 bus for the month 
regardless of the 50% limitation. 
The same regulations will be ef- 
‘ective during August and Sep- 
tember. 





In another case it is suspected that 
the complaining processor was inter- 
ested in building up supplies for in- 
dustrial plant operations in foreign 
countries as much as meeting do- 
mestic supply shortage. 

While it is difficult to check trade 
speculation on the possibility of a 
new higher ceiling for corn, it can 
be said authoritatively that the mat- 
ter is not being considered by OPA 
price men at this time. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAIR B. WRIGHT HEADS 
ONTARIO BAKERS’ GROUP 


Toronto, Ont.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Ontario Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, officers and the executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year were ap- 
pointed. These are as follows: presi- 
dent, Clair B. Wright, Wright’s San- 
itary Bakery, St. Catharines, Ont; 
first vice president, William Hender- 
son, Jr., William Henderson & Sons, 
Waterloo, Ont; second vice president, 
B. Zurbrigg, Zurbrigg’s Bakery, In- 
gersoll, Ont; treasurer, Henry Car- 
penter, the John McHutchion, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont; secretary, R. H. 
Ackert, 10 MacNab St., S., Hamilton, 
Ont. Executive committee: C. W. 
Cotter, Brown’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto; 
Thomas Dutton, Wonder Bakeries, 
Ltd., Toronto; B. Rasmussen, Ras- 
mussen’s Danish Kitchen, Toronto; 
Henry Zurbrigg, T.V.D. Bread Co., 
Ltd., Stratford, Ont. Representatives 
of the association on the National 
Council of the Baking Industry were 
also elected as follows: Henry Car- 
penter, The John McHutchion, Ltd., 
Brantford; Robert Gay, Gay Bros. 
Bakery, Niagara Falls; W. Earle 
Gordon, Purity Baking Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; Victor Loftus, Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; G. Cecil Morrison, 
Morrison-Lamothe, Ltd., Ottawa. 
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Emphasis Given to Surpluses 
in Planning Exports of Feeds 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. — As UNRRA 
emphasis on European relief has 
shifted from immediate human food 
requirements to that of agricultural 
rehabilitation, increasingly heavy de- 
mands are expected on domestic an- 
imal feeding ingredients and to meet 
this switch War Food Administration 
feed experts are channeling these de- 
mands into commodities which we 
can move economically and which 
we can prudently ship at this time. 

For example, as Commodity Credit 
Corp. brings oats under its price sup- 
port umbrella, as required by pro- 
visions of the Stabilization Act, the 
AAA Feed Management Branch in- 
tends to adjust mixed feed specifica- 
tions to conform to surplus feed com- 
modities. It is expected that in cer- 
tain areas such as the Southeast, 
where farm storage facilities are in- 
adequate, CCC will take over oats at 
its price support level and that these 
stocks will be directed into feeds for 
overseas use. CCC field men are now 
operating in the Southeast, where 
storage space has always been below 
requirements. 

WEA feed officials say that they in- 
tend to divert feed demands from 
the Southwest crops and from pro- 
teins to other areas and commodities 


which are more abundant, among 
which is oats. 
This adjustment policy in regard 


to specification of feed mixes is a 
significant demonstration of how val- 
uable a competent feed man can be 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
points up the necessity of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent feed sec- 
tion in that agency. However, it is 
also seen that in the hands of an 


executive not familiar with feed in- 
dustry problems a permanent feed 
section can become aé_e source of 
trouble for the feed industry. 

The importance of having capable 
industry executives in Washington 
was most emphatically stated by for- 
mer WPB chairman Donald Nelson, 
who contended that during recon- 
version of industry, industry should 
send its best men to Washington to 
handle the job. Mr. Nelson in his 
Washington experience has seen that 
only capable industry executives can 
handle industry problems. That is 
not a criticism of the efficiency of 
career government’ servants’ as 
such, but a constructive comment 
designed to place the best man in his 
proper sphere. 

Trade sources here have been com- 
menting on the effectiveness of grain, 
flour and feed industry officials, past 
and present, who have learned to 
co-operate with old line government 
agencies and their personnel in mak- 
ing wartime restrictions work into 
the industry pattern with a minimum 
amount of friction. At the same 
time, these trade sources are quick 
to assert that the understanding of 
the problems has not been one- 
sided and that the old line govern- 
ment career men have been equal to 
the occasion. 

With signs that the government 
intends to move on oats in a con- 
structive manner as far as the over- 
all feed supply situation is concerned, 
there are other opportunities which 


present themselves in other com- 
modities. Close co-ordination be- 
tween responsible government offi- 


cials probably will bring about use 
of isolated stocks of surplus com- 
modities of palm kernel meal and 
surplus soy bean meal cake in the 
Southeast. 


Better Baking, New Food Materials 
Are Institute Conference Topics 


Chicago, Ill—Modern shortcuts in 
baking and better baking, new ideas 
and methods of mixing and handling 
food materials made possible by the 
manufacture of new and changing 
food products and equipment were 
discussed by the field representatives 
of the Wheat Flour Institute when 
they met in Chicago last week for 
an annual conference. The field staff 
consists of four home economists: 
Miss See Rice, Miss Pauline Girard, 
Mrs. Jeannette Hendricks and Miss 
Alma Swenson. 

The conference began with reports 
by each representative on the food 
situation in her territory. As might 
be expected, the east coast and the 
west coast felt the pinch of short- 
ages most severely. Miss Girard re- 
ports that on the east coast eggs 
and cheese, those usual “doublers”’ 
for meats, are as scarce as meat it- 
self. Women are often able to buy only 
one egg at a time, and consequently 
they scan recipes with great care to 
make sure they go easy on eggs. 

To see how baking is being stream- 
lined and to learn how to help women 
serve good baked products in spite 
of sugar and. fat shortages, these 
home economists went into the test 
kitchen of the institute and worked 
with formulas and recipes adjusted 
to today’s food supplies, 


Part of the conference time was 
devoted to a meeting between the 
staff of the Wheat Flour Institute 
and representatives of the Cereal In- 
titute and the American Institute of 
Baking. The purpose of the infor- 
mal gathering was to familiarize 
these allied groups with the program 
of work being carried on by the 
Wheat Flour Institute and to talk 
over common problems and interests. 

Using a series of simple posters as 
illustrations Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, director of the foods and nu- 
trition department, told the story of 
the Wheat Flour Institute activities, 
explaining the plan of work and the 
methods used to accomplish its aim: 
a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of wheat flour and its place in 
good eating and good nutrition. She 
showed samples of releases, photo- 
graphs and mats sent to newspapers 
and radio stations, booklets prepared 
for educational institutions, extension 
services and other publicity channels 
through which information eventual- 
ly reaches the consumer. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, gave briefly the history of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, and Miss 
Alma Swenson, Middle West repre- 
sentative, explained how the field 
staff operates. 
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Further Delay in Sight for Subsidy 





SENATE REFUSES TO ACCEPT 


HOUSE CHANGES IN RFC BILL 


Measure Authorizing Continuation of Flour Program 
Payments Goes to Conference Between Two Branches 
—Senators Object to Changes on Metals 


Washington, D. C.— Considerable 
further delay in the progress of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. appro- 
priation bill, which includes author- 
ity to continue flour subsidy payments 
after June 30, seems likely to result 
from the controversy that has devel- 
oped over the terms of the subsidies 
to be paid on certain metals also 
covered by the bill. 

On May 31 the Senate rejected the 
amended bill (S. 502) which had 
passed the House a few days before, 
and the two legislative branches have 
appointed committees to reconcile 
the differences between the two ver- 
sions of the bill. 

Meanwhile, the Millers National 
Federation has made an appeal to the 
Office of Price Administration to join 
with the milling industry in empha- 
sizing to Congress the necessity for 
quick action on continuation of the 
subsidy. 

While the conference committees 
have been appointed by House and 
Senate, there appears to be no hope 
of speedy action as five members of 
the Senate conference group are 
away from Washington. Although 
the House committee members say 
they are anxious to get the legisla- 
tion out of the way it will have to 
await the return of the senatorial 
members of the conference commit- 
tee. 

The provisions of the flour subsidy 


portion of the bill will not be altered 
by any action of the conference. The 
point at issue concerns the terms 
of the subsidy on metals. The House 
banking and currency committee had 
rewritten the bill that passed the 
Senate to provide for payment of 
subsidies through June 30, 1946, on 
copper, lead and zinc only in the 
event that production is required 
from the high cost producers who are 
subsidized. The House amendment 
struck out the “noncancellable” fea- 
ture of the original Senate bill, giving 
the Office of Price Administration 
and War Production Board the right 
to cancel the subsidies at their dis- 
cretion whenever supplies of these 
metals become adequate. 

Senators from western mining 
states are opposed to these changes, 
holding that the noncancellable pro- 
visions must be retained if the base 
metal mining industry “is to be saved 
from complete disruption.” No min- 
ing company, they say, can plan for 
the future without having definite 
assurance of continuation of these 
premium payments for the next year. 
As a result, the differences must be 
ironed out in conference. 


Conference Members 


The members of the House com- 
mittee are Brent Spence, Kentucky, 
chairman of the House banking and 
currency committee; Clarence Brown, 





Some Mills Use Cancellation 
Clause for Subsidy Protection 


With the progress of the subsidy 
extension legislation painfully slow in 
Congress and only four weeks of the 
current subsidy left, a number of 
flour millers have added a clause to 
their contracts for shipment after 
June 30 which gives the seller the 
right of cancellation if the subsidy 
is not renewed prior to that date. 

A number of mills in the Southwest 
and Northwest have been using a 
contract addition that generally reads 
about as follows: 

This contract made with un- 
derstanding that if wheat flour 
subsidy is not renewed prior to 
June 30, 1945, the unshipped por- 
tion of this contract will be can- 
celed without penalty to either 
party. 

Mills using the clause say that 
buyers generally understand the deli- 
cate subsidy situation and the need 
for some arrangement which will en- 
able the miller to make forward 
sales without running the risk of 
losing 65c a sack if the unexpected 
should happen. 

The clause was used first a short 
time ago in the Southwest and is 
being used fairly generally there and 
a number of spring wheat mills also 
have adopted the rider. 


On the whole, the milling industry 
has a fairly sizable commitment for 
post-June shipment, unfilled orders 
probably standing at around 60 days, 
or more in some places. As an av- 
erage probably 14 days or so of this 
run consists of government contracts 
on which the subsidy is protected by 
a clause which provides that the 
government will make up the differ- 
ence if the subsidy is not renewed. 
With this deduction and allowing for 
a full June grind,. there probably is 
close to three weeks’ unfilled orders 
which could not be turned out dur- 
ing June. A part of this is covered 
by the cancellation clause mentioned 
above and part is not, millers putting 
their trust in the expectation that 
the subsidy will pass Congress be- 
fore June 30. 

If the final decision should drag 
along until sometime in July, it is 
believed that the Defense Supplies 
Corp. could not make the payments 
retroactive to cover any period after 
June 30 in which the subsidy was not 
authorized. However, millers ‘with 
government contracts feel that they 
could get by for a time under those 
circumstances by running their plants 
on army and WFA flour since these 
contracts are protected for that con- 
tingency. 





Ohio; Wright Patman, Texas; Jesse 
Wolcott, Michigan; Fred Crawford, 
Michigan. 

The members of the Senate com- 
mittee are Abe Murdock, Utah; 
Ernest McFarland, Arizona; Glen 
Taylor, Idaho; Robert Taft, Ohio; 
Eugene Millikin, Colorado. 

If the House committee sticks to 
its amendment there is likely to be 
considerable debate on the point and 
much further delay. If the House 
representatives agree to go along 
with the Senate in its original pro- 
posal, then the RFC measure would 
have to be passed again only by the 
House. In the unlikely event that 


the Senate committee accepts the 
House version then only the Senate 
will have to pass the bill. If a com- 
promise of some kind is reached 
which alters the bill from the terms 
of either House or Senate measure, 
then both must pass the revised forn 
In any event quick action seems out 
of the question. 

Meanwhile, the hope remains for 
passage of the measure sometime be- 
fore the end of June. Leaders of 
the House and Senate are anxioiis 
to start a summer recess by June 
30 and hope to get major pieces of 
legislation out of the way by that 
time. 





Federation Asks OPA to Help 
Clarify Situation on Subsidy 


Washington, D. C.—Moving to ex- 
pedite action, the Millers National 
Federation has asked the Office of 
Price Administration to join with 
the industry in emphasizing to Con- 
gress the necessity of passing the 
flour subsidy continuation bill to pro- 
vide for an adequate flow of produc- 
tion from mills to meet government 
and domestic flour requirements. 

In bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of OPA, Herman Fakler, fed- 
eration vice president, sent the fol- 
lowing letter to Clive Marshall, OPA 
price chief: 

As a result of the delay which has 
occurred in the consideration of S-502 
by Congress, the wheat flour milling 
industry is confronted with a very 
serious problem which is growing 
more critical each day. 

As you know, S-502 authorizes the 
Defense Supplies Corp. to continue 
the flour subsidy program after June 
30, 1945. However, until this meas- 
ure actually becomes law the milling 
industry has no assurance whatever 
that a subsidy will be paid on wheat 
ground after June 30. 

Therefore, millers cannot sell flour 
now for grinding and delivery after 
June 30 with any assurance that they 
will receive the subsidy. They must 
sell the flour at present flour price 
ceilings and take their chances on 
collection of the subsidy after June 
30. With the exception of sales 
made to government agencies, for 
which special provision was made in 
a recent amendment to RMPR 296, 
millers cannot protect themselves 
against this risk except by insert- 
ing a provision in their contracts 
which would permit outright cancel- 
lation in the event no subsidy pay- 
ment is made. Buyers generally are 
unwilling to enter into contracts of 
this kind. 


The pressure for sales for delivery 
after June 30 has been very great 
and it is increasing every day. In 
order to hold the good will of their 
customers millers in some instances 
are taking the risk of making such 
sales. However, they should not be 
called upon to take this risk. The 
possible loss of 28c or 32c bu, which 
are the June subsidy rates, is a very 
heavy one. ; 

Therefore, in behalf of the indus 
try, I am appealing to you and to 
the other officials of the OPA for 
immediate assistance in clarifying 
the situation. 

If the subsidy program is going 
to be continued, as a government 
policy, the industry should have defi- 
nite assurance that it is going to be 
continued at the earliest possible 
date. §-502 is now being sent to 
conference for adjustment of the dif- 
ferences in the bill as passed by the 
Senate and by the House. Every 
effort should be made to bring about 
a prompt consideration of the bill by 
the conference committee so that it 
can be sent to the president for sig- 
nature quickly. The assistance of 
the OPA is urgently needed to this 
end. 

If there is to be any further de- 
lay in the legislative process then 
in my judgment some _ assurance 
should be forthcoming from ihe 
OPA that in the event the continu- 
ation of the subsidy program beyond 
June 30 is not authorized an upward 
adjustment in the flour price ceilings 
will be made by OPA to compensate 
for the loss of subsidy. 

Under existing conditions the in- 
dustry is compelled to assume an 
entirely unnecessary risk or is con- 
fronted with complete paralysis. 
Neither of these conditions should 
be allowed to continue. Your as- 
sistance is urgently needed. 





Loan Rates on Wheat Advanced 
3c Bu by CCC for 1945 Crop 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced -de- 
tails of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
loan program to support the ‘price 
of 1945 crop wheat at a level re- 
flecting 90% of parity or a ‘national 
average of approximately $1.38 bu 
on a farm loan basis. Loan rates 


announced a year ago on 1944 crop 
wheat reflected an additional aver- 
age of about $1.35 bu. 

Other details of the program: 

Loans will be made to farmers 
on a note-and-chattel-mortgage basis 
for wheat stored on farms and on 
the basis of note-and-loan agreement 
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when stored in approved ware- 
houses. 

Loan values at selected terminal 
markets are, for No. 1 hard winter at 
Kansas City, $1.54; at Omaha, $1.54; 
at Galveston, $1.62; .at Chicago, 
$1.59; at St. Louis, $1.59. No. 1 soft 
white or western white at Portland, 
$1.49; No. 1 heavy dark northern 
spring at Minneapolis, $1.56; No. 1 
red winter at Chicago, $1.59; at St. 
Louis, $1.59; at Philadelphia, $1.70; 
at Baltimore, $1.70, at Louisville, 
$1.61. 

Wheat produced in 1945 grading 
U. S. No. 3 or better, or grading 
U. S. No. 4 or No. 5 because of test 
weight only, will be eligible for loan. 
Loans will vary from the basic rate 
of $1.38 bu at the farm to take into 
account location, grade and quality. 

No storage payment will be made 
in advance at the time any farm 
stored loan is made, but a storage 
payment of 7c bu will be earned by 
the producer if the wheat is deliv- 
ered to the CCC on or after April 
30, 1946. Last year, a 7c bu storage 
allowance was advanced at the time 
a farm stored loan was made. 

Loans will be available until Dec. 
31, 1945, and will mature on April 
30, 1946, or earlier upon demand. 

The War Food Administration has 
extended the program on 1944 farm 
stored loan wheat, which cannot be 
accepted for delivery by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. because of lim- 
ited transportation and storage fa- 
cilities. 

Farmers who extend these loans 
and store the wheat until April 30, 
1946, will earn a storage payment of 
5c bu. If delivery is made prior to 
that date, a proportionate storage 
payment will be earned to cover the 
actual storage period. Storage pay- 
ments will be made at the end of the 
storage period. 

The 1944 program provided for 
nonrecourse loans at 90% of parity 
on farm stored and warehouse stored 
wheat. The CCC also agreed to of- 
fer to buy at parity less handling 
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Wheat Costs Rise But Subsidy Held 
at Same Level Outside Pacific Area 


The transitional period from old to 
new crop wheat again put the squeeze 
on a portion of the milling industry 
with the announcement of the June 
subsidy rates. Most wheat costs are 
3%c higher, as a result of the wheat 
ceiling increase, while the subsidy 
level for June remains unchanged 
from the May basis for the milling 
industry outside the Pacific Coast. 

In announcing a June rate of 28c 
for the wheat grown and milled out- 
side the Pacific area, the Defense 
Supplies Corp. apparently antici- 
pated that the lower new crop wheat 
prices to be expected in southwest- 
ern markets in June balanced the ef- 
fects of the increased wheat ceilings 
in other areas which will not have 
new crop wheat available for some 
time. “To arrive’ wheat bookings 
followed the cash market to the new 
ceiling levels outside the southwest 


and, with the crippled futures mar- 
ket offering little hedging security, 
many millers will have to take a nick 
out of profits until the full new crop 
adjustment takes place. 

In the spring wheat area millers 
might have been aided by some reduc- 
tion in the bidding level for wheat 
to arrive, but the heavy buying of 
Commodity Credit Corp. at full ceil- 
ings to fill its army relief wheat 
commitments put a quick end to any 
show of weakness. 

On the Pacific Coast, the subsidy 
was advanced 5c to a new high level 
of 32c, the highest rate ever paid. 
This level presumably is within 1%c 
of the maximum payment now pos- 
sible under the DSC program which 
aims to cover the gap between mar- 
ket level of wheat prices and the lev- 
el reflected in the flour ceiling. 
Wheat prices on the Pacific Coast 
have been strong and supplies have 
been scarce, with mills having diffi- 
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culty in obtaining sufficient soft and 
hard wheats to cover their sales. 

This 32c rate also applies to Pacific 
wheat ground anywhere, and the 4c 
difference between this and the other 
rate is the largest differential in ef- 
fect since last October when protests 
of the soft wheat milling industry 
in the central states brought about 
a change in the methods of rate cal- 
culation. At that time, one rate was 
established for all mills, which was 
modified last January to provide a 
separate calculation for the Pacific 
Coast. 

Considerable flour business was 
done both before and after the an- 
nouncement of the subsidy. Some 
buying was done in anticipation of the 
price strengthening effect of a lower 
subsidy in relation to the wheat price 
level, and after the announcement 
of the new rates there was a fairly 
general run of buying over a wide 
area at firmer price levels. 





charges the wheat still under loan 
on May 1, 1945. Extension of the 
loans on farm stored wheat auto- 
matically extends the parity price 
purchase offer applicable to these 
loans. 

If the wheat is bought by the 
corporation under its purchase of- 
fer, no part of the storage earned 
under the extension program will 
be deducted from the purchase price. 
No interest will be charged after 
July 1, 1945, on loan wheat pur- 
chased by the corporation, but in- 
terest will be charged on wheat re- 
deemed by the producer. It is ex- 
pected that loans will be extended 
on about 10,000,000 bus of farm 
stored wheat, principally in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


inca psn aetiindaesiiasisitiiasaiia 


Large Crowd Exp 


ected for Annual 


Wheat Field Day at Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo.—The large crowd 
expected at the annual wheat field 
day at the Uhlmann farm near Kan- 
sas City June 16, will not only hear 
some interesting and widely known 


speakers, but also will see some re- 
markable comparisons between nine 
hard winter and eight soft winter 
wheat varieties, growing in test plots 
under unfavorable wet conditions. 
Lee Marshall, who appeared as the 
principal speaker on last year’s pro- 
gram when he was director of the 
oflice of distribution, War Food Ad- 
ministration, will speak again this 
year as chairman of the board of the 
Continental Baking Co. E. J. Murphy, 
chief of the grain products branch, 


WFA, will bring a timely message to 
those interested in wheat and flour; 
and Harvey J. Owens, civilian con- 
sultant, Quartermaster Corps depot, 
Chicago, will talk about the position 
of flour in the world food picture. 
The wheat variety test plots will be 
discussed by C. T. Hall, county ag- 
ricultural agent; Dr. John H. Parker, 
director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, and Dr. Os- 
car Skovholt, Quality Bakers of 
America, New York. Jess B. Smith, 
president of the wheat improvement 
association, will be master of cere- 
monies. The Missouri-Kansas Border 
Soft Wheat Improvement Association 
is co-operating in the demonstration 





Industry Meeting on Millfeed 
Called in Chicago on June 11 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has wired in- 
vitations to representatives of the 
flour, feed and jobbing industries to 
meet with government officials to 
discuss the millfeed order. Accord- 
ing to the government officials, they 
have been unable to devise a satis- 


factory revision of this order which 
will meet and satisfy all trade ob- 
jections, yet retain desirable price 
control features. The industry meet- 
ing, which is scheduled for June 11 
in Chicago, will give the industry an 
opportunity. to- present methods 
which they think will be effective. 


and program again this year. 

Dr. Parker and Dr. E. G. Bayfield, 
head of the milling industry depart- 
ment, Kansas State College, inspected 
the wheat plots last week end and 
compared the varieties in earliness, 
amount of loose smut, rust and 
growth in cold conditions. Pawnee, a 
new hard winter variety, is fully 
headed. Turkey wheat is_ slow; 
Clarkan, a soft wheat, is heavily in- 
fested with loose smut. 

Many well-known bakers and mill- 
ers are expected for the outdoor 
meeting which has become a welcome 
annual event for those who not only 
want to get an early slant on the 
wheat picture but also enjoy hear- 
ing opinions of experts on national 
and world wheat and food conditions. 

Paul Uhlmann, the host, again is 
providing a wide variety of refresh- 
ments, including the annual barbecue. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——-~- 


C. L. MAGEE FORMS NEW 
EXPORT COMPANY IN K. C. 


Kansas City, Mo. — C. L. Magee, 
formerly with Houston (Texas) Mill- 
ing Co., has organized the National 
Trading Co., with offices in the City 
National Bank, Kansas City. The 
company will engage in the exporting 
of flour, feeds and other products. 





Third in Series of 
Regional Meetings 
Held in Minneapolis 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Third in a se- 
ries of regional meetings that this 
year are taking the place of the an- 
nual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation was held at the 
Minikahda Club, Minneapolis, on 
June 5. 

Herman Steen, Chicago, and Her- 
man Fakler, Washington, vice pres- 
idents of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, were present to lead a dis- 
cussion of current subjects of im- 
portance to the industry. Also pres- 
ent was Clara Gebhard Snyder, di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago. 

About 65 millers, most of them 
from Minneapolis, attended the meet- 
ing. A similar meeting is scheduled 
for the Abraham Lincoln hotel, 
Springfield, Ill. on June 7. The 
North Pacific Millers Association will 
sponsor a conference on June 12 at 
Portland, Oregon, and the Michigan 
Millers Association will be host to a 
group in Detroit on June 22. 





May Flour Production Gains 


The May output of flour was substantially higher than that of a year 
ago and also higher than that of a month ago, according to figures compiled 


by The Northwestern Miller. 


Production during May totaled 16,360,291 


sacks, representing 73% of the total output of the United States. This 
compares with an output of 13,463,582 sacks in May, 1944, and 15,076,472 
sacks in the previous month of April this year. 

Two years ago the output for May was 11,213,050 sacks, representing 
65% of the total United States output, and three years ago, 10,538,843 sacks. 

All sections of the country showed an increase in production compared 
with the preceding month of April. Complete details of production by various 
sections for the past three years are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 











Previous Ma -- — 
May, 1945 month 1944 1943 ; 
ot a OR ee Oe ET re oe Ce ee *3,920,258 3,539,260 2,919,947 2,412,510 2,3 
oo ee se eee ee 5,723,078 5,267,882 4,210,549 4, 
RES, GAGA K sainks étteeteee anne, ee 9 2,152,892 1,459,929 1,5 
Central and Southeast ....... *2,668,33 2,511,335 2,046,483 1,5 
North Pacific Coast -.....cccre8 1,783,0 1,605,103 1,083,579 $ 
NE Vo eae estes. 43 60355 2 44 16,360,291 15,076,472 13,463,582 11,213,050 10,535,843 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 65 64 


Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 


SINIDG GOMIPRINGR oo ciscciccsiss 
*Preliminary. 


*981,065 


863,497 704,071 


750,963 
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WHEAT CEILING BOOST, SUBSIDY 
NEWS SET OFF FLOUR BUYING 


Bakers Eagerly Seek Supplies to Replenish Stocks — 
Army An Active Buyer With Require- 
ments Still Unfilled 


Sparked by the advance in wheat 
ceilings and the subsequent flour sub- 
sidy announcement, flour buyers went 
into action last week as they eagerly 
sought additional bookings for deplet- 
ed stocks. Considerable business was 

reported both before 
and after the announce- 
ment of the _ subsidy, 
and with sizable army 
purchases being made 
and pending, sales were 
far ahead of the dila- 
tory rate of the past several weeks. 

At Kansas City, for example, cus- 
tomers were plentiful, and_ sales 
mounted to 129% of capacity, com- 
pared with a dull 24% in the preced- 
ing week and 246% in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, when an 
anticipated lower subsidy figure cre- 
ated a rush of business. Many of the 
same factors prevailed this year. The 
wheat ceiling boost also brought some 
sales, with mills in a few instances 
selling on the old wheat basis up 
until the hour of the advance. Only 
the uncertainty of the subsidy con- 
tinuance caused mills to hesitate in 
taking on further business. Hedging 
difficulties also acted as a curb on 
the activity, of course. 

Big business also was reported by 
Minneapolis millers, with bakers in 
the mood to buy and placing a steady 
run of medium sized orders that 


pushed the sales figure for the week 
up to 245% of capacity, the biggest 
week’s business in many months. 
Sales in the preceding week amount- 
ed to 64% and in the similar period 
a year ago the figure was 235%. In 
addition to the substantial bookings 
made by bakers, the army took all 
that was offered, and is looking for 
additional supplies. 

Buffalo mills report a similar con- 
dition, although bakers are hesitating 
to take on supplies of flour beyond 
the limits of their shortening and 
sugar supplies. There is a strong un- 
dertone to the demand. Mills are 
crowded with directions. 

At Chicago, more bakers were in 
the market and sales were consider- 
ably larger than in the preceding 
week. Whereas bookings for some 
time have been confined to fill-in 
amounts, buyers are now giving more 
thought to future supplies. The cen- 
tral states report that the subsidy 
uncertainty and the shortage of sug- 
ar and shortening are cutting the 
demand for flour sharply and book- 
ings are on the light side. Some bak- 
ers, however, came in for 60-day re- 
quirements. 

In the East, selling was brisk 
with the boost in wheat ceilings, with 
bakers the heaviest buyers. Most 
contracts contained a _ cancellation 
clause. The baking trade is still dis- 





Durum Mills’ Wheat Difficulties 
Increased; Sales Still Held Back 


Durum millers’ difficulties were not 
decreased by events of the past week. 
Their wheat costs are now 3c high- 
er, their subsidy remains unchanged, 
and they were nicked to a greater ex- 
tent than millers of other wheats on 
the ceiling advance on their “to ar- 
rive” contracts. 

It is estimated that a substantial 
proportion of the wheat owned by 
durum millers was booked to arrive 
at the price in effect at the time of 
shipment or delivery. This kind of 
booking started as the result of ceil- 
ing increase forecasts, some time be- 
fore the ceiling was raised, and be- 
cause durum mills were more active 
wheat buyers lately than bread wheat 
mills a bigger percentage of their 
wheat was affected by the price 
jump. 

Whatever influence new crop wheat 
movement in the Southwest may 
have on other markets, it seems un- 
likely that durum mills will be paying 
anything but ceiling prices for mill- 
able durum for the rest of the crop, 
and they are likely to be pinched the 
worst by the single subsidy rate. 

Millers say they are compelled to 
accept some wheat that they would 
not consider processing under normal 
conditions. There is much durum in 
the country, harvested last fall un- 
der adverse weather conditions, that 
is damp and tough. But it will all 
be needed, and mills will have to use 
it if they want to continue operating. 

Inquiry for semolinas is fairly good, 
although millers and buyers alike are 
loath to talk deferred shipment busi- 
ness while continuation of the flour 


subsidy is still undecided. All mills 
have sold as much as they care to 
for 90- to 120-day shipment. When 
Congress does act, a wave of buying 
is expected, because trade needs are 
far from being covered. WFA buy- 
ers report that they still need around 
200,000 sacks of semolina but have 
been unable to obtain it from mills 
under present circumstances. 

Meanwhile, army buying of maca- 
roni is meeting similar difficulties, 
and procurement officers are reported 
dissatisfied with the response to their 
efforts to purchase, having obtained 
only a minor part of the 30,000,000 
lbs they were seeking recently. As 
a result there has been some talk of 
set-aside on macaroni products, which 
trade guesses estimate would have 
to be around 30 to 40%. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, June 2, 
were as follows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum gr better......$1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 1.76 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 es 


5 Durum or 
1 Red Durum 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Pe veewees 1.66 i 1.66 





Weekly % of 
production activity 
May 27-June 2 ....... *174,424 92 
Previous week ...... 225,292 107 
PE Db hp pie 6 te. 127,137 65 
Crop year 
production 
weer Bee S:  2OGG... seca denn 9,632,025 
July i-June $8, 1044........000. 8,075,527 
*Eight companies. 


couraged over the sugar and shorten- 
ing situation and interest in flour 
purchases, therefore, is not as wide 
as it might be. 

On the Pacific Coast there was a 
revival of interest with the House 
passage of the subsidy legislation. 
Buyers were eager to book into the 
new crop and before prices got away 
from them. 

Production 

Flour production was off sharply 
last week, with the Memorial Day 
holiday largely responsible. Output 
of the mills reporting to The North- 
western Miller, representing 73% of 
the total flour production in the 
United States, amounted to 3,458,467 
sacks, compared with 3,842,237 in the 
preceding week and 2,795,599 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago, with 64% of the 
mills reporting, the figure was 2,550,- 
788 sacks and three years ago 2,375,- 
431. Losses in output were reported 
in every section except the Pacific 
Northwest. The Northwest turned 
out 85,000 sacks less, Southwest 120,- 
000, Buffalo 143,000 and the central 
and southeastern states 37,000. The 
north Pacific Coast gained 2,000 
sacks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRENGTH CONTINUES 
IN MILLFEED MARKET 


Demand Runs Far Ahead of Offer- 
ings—Production Reported at 
High Levels 





Feed markets remain decidedly 
strong. Output of most feeds is at 
a high level but the large current 
production is ineffectual in bringing 
about freer supplies since demand 
stays well ahead of the offerings. 
Mixed feed manufacturers enjoy a 
broad demand for 
formula feeds as 
feeders strive for 
maximum produc- 
tion of meats, 
poultry and dairy 
products. Mixers therefore furnish 
the principal outlet and absorb all 
by-product feeds as fast as made at 
full ceilings. The generally strong 
feed market situation is made even 
more conspicuous by the marked 
strength in feed grains. Corn and 







Prices 
About the 


Same 
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the grain sorghums especially are in 
broad demand both for feeding and 
industrial use. There is a scramble 
at all markets for corn supplies 
which though moderately large prove 
inadequate to meet the urgent de- 
mand which has sprung up for the 
leading feed grain. The index num- 
ber of feedstuffs prices advanced 
slightly last week with further gains 
in hominy feed, and was calculated 
at 164.8, compared with 164.6 for tie 
previous week and 166 for the corie- 
sponding week last year. 

At Minneapolis the general mi'- 
feed supply situation remains about 
as tight as ever and there are 
no general offerings on the mark t, 
Mixed feed manufacturers contin ie 
to furnish the principal outlet and 
take large tonnages as quickly as 
offered. Middlings especially are in 
urgent request. With the chk 
hatching season later this year thin 
usual and with the April hatch of 
record proportions for that moi th 
demand for prepared poultry fed 
and mashes is expected to run well 
into the summer months. Mixed feed 
manufacturers therefore are anxious 
to protect their ingredient require- 
ments of which millfeeds now con- 
stitute an important part. 

Wheat millfeeds at Chicago con- 
tinue in broad request and all types 
are difficult to secure. Mixed feed 
manufacturers are avid buyers for 
everything that is offered both for 
near-by and deferred deliveries. 

Millfeed is tighter than ever be- 
fore, according to some jobbers ind 
other buyers in the Southwest, who 
get on the one hand the greatly in- 
creased demand and on the other the 


lack of offerings by mills. A con- 
tinuous relatively small supply of 


feed is coming from mills, but most- 
ly it is being sold on a f.o.b. basis. 
The possibility of a change in the 
millfeed regulation seems to help 
keep most mills sold up. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 54,217 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 61,668 tons in 
the week previous and 43,710 tons in 
the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date amounts to 
2,662,285 tons as against 2,564,414 in 
the same period a year ago. 


Wheat Futures Sluggish as 
New Crop Marketing Begins 


Old Crop Cash Markets Rise to Higher 


Ceiling Level 


Wheat prices moved in all direc- 
tions following the announcement of 
the 3c rise in ceiling prices. Cash 
wheat prices outside the Southwest 
responded by making the full ceiling 
jump and the higher protein varieties 

at Kansas City 


moved up also 

Sites whil e ordinary 
cash wheat 

Irregular dropped a little 
below ceilings. 





Influenced by the 
approach of wider harvesting of hard 
winter wheat, futures markets could 
not make any upward progress and 
closed, June 4, %@1%%c lower, with 
July the weakest option. 

July futures lost most heavily pre- 
sumably because traders felt that 
delivery situation in that 
would not be nearly as tight as it 
was in May and that premiums over 
September were consequently un- 


month . 


New Crop Arrivals Increase 





justified and likely to attract heavier 
hedging sales. Better weather to 
stimulate early new crop movement 
and the feeling that present cish 
wheat differentials over the govern- 
ment loan basis would result in ‘ree 
selling, contributed to the bearish 
sentiment. 

Heavy government flour buy ng 
and sustained purchasing by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in the Northv est 
for army wheat export have ad 
an important part in strengthen ng 
the undertone of markets at a time 
when other bullish factors are lack- 
ing, with continued delay in the flour 
subsidy extension holding down com- 
mercial flour sales. The unchan; ed 
subsidy rate for June also was [re- 
garded as a drawback to flour sa:es 
at this time. 

Weather continued not entircly 
favorable for crop development in 
many northern areas, and there Was 
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renewed talk of southwestern crops 
falling below previous’ estimates, 
which fact by now is well fixed in the 
minds of the trade. 

Rye futures fluctuated moderate- 
jy and closed the week not much 
changed, a late rally wiping out pre- 
vious declines. Emphasis was placed 
on the tightening of the domestic 
supply situation by probable distillery 
use during the July beverage holiday. 

Continued strength in feed grains 
resulted from poor weather pros- 
pects for corn and good demand for 
comparatively light offerings. 

Chicago July wheat closed, June 
4 at $1.68, a drop of 1'%c below a 
week ago. September was off 4c to 
$1,585. Minneapolis July sagged 
only 4c, closing at $1.67, while Sep- 
tember gained %c to $1.62%. Kan- 
sas City naturally showed the most 
weakness, July losing 1%c to close 
at $1.58% and September dropping 
o $1.58%. 

July rye closed at $1.41% and 
September $1.34% at Chicago, the 
former option losing %c and the lat- 
ter gaining %ec over a week ago. 
Minneapolis July was ‘%c lower at 
81.3614, while September was up 11ec 
to l 30% ‘ 

Timid on New Crop 

Entering the period when new crop 
wheat bookings usually are heavy, 
millers and grain men alike are timid 
about making commitments because 
of the wide variety of uncertainties. 


1 
4 ( 


Soi new crop wheat sold, June 4, 
at 3c over the July, or about $1.62, 
Kansas City. A small lot of new 
crop soft wheat also sold at that 


figure, but there is even more uncer- 
tainty about that market and trad- 
ing probably will continue thin. Spot 
ordinary wheat is selling about $1.66, 
or more than 4c under ceilings. Any- 
thing 13% protein or more gets full 
maximums plus mark-ups. 

Millers do not Know whether to 
cover their flour sales with cash or 
futures, realizing that transportation 
may well be the determining factor, 
regardless of crops. If the car situ- 
ation is about the same as it is now, 
even though it is infinitely better 
than a month ago, the market will 
undoubtedly remain strong. It is ob- 
vious that the flour subsidy was kept 
at the May level because of an antici- 
pated decline in wheat during June, 
but millers cannot be sure of this 
wheat decline, since it is apparent 


BETTER BOXCAR SUPPLY 
BOOSTS RECEIPTS 

ifutchinson, Kansas.—Long de- 
layed arrival of boxcars in cen- 
tral and southwestern Kansas 
has brought a flood of grain to 
the Hutchinson market, the like 
of which has never been experi- 
enced outside of the harvest pe- 
riod. Receipts for May set an 
all-time high for the month. 
Never so late in the crop year 
has the 1,000-car mark been 
reached for a single week as was 
true for the six days ending 
June 2, 

Receipts at Hutchinson for 
May totaled 3,599 cars, as 
against last May’s 922. Milo re- 
ceipts were 690 cars, compared 
With 10 in May, 1944. 

The situation is clearing rapid- 
ly in the Southwest, last sector 

the nation to get cars. On 
only one branch in the extreme 
southwestern part of Kansas is 
there still a clamor for cars. Lo- 
cal grain men believe elevators 
will be ready to receive full 
quotas from the new harvest. 
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other elements may determine the 
availability of milling wheat. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the July future, according to protein, 
as of June 2: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.90 &less 7 @11 6 @10 5 @9 
13.00-13.90 12 @15 11 @14 10 @13 
14.00-14.40 13 @17 12 @16 11 @15 
15.00-15.40 15 @19 14 @18 13 @17 
16.00-16.40 17 @ 21 16 @ 20 15 @19 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


All proteins 12 a18% 11 @17% 10 @16% 
New Wheat Increases 
Receipts of new wheat at Fort 


Worth are increasing rapidly. On 
June 1 53 cars arrived of which 47 
were from Texas and six from south- 
ern Oklahoma. On June 4 115 cars 
were received, mostly new. Of the 
52 cars, 47 graded No. 1 dark hard, 
average test weight 62.3 lbs, average 
moisture 12.02%. Four cars graded 
No. 1 hard, average test 62.8 lbs, av- 
erage moisture 13.05% and two cars 
graded No. 2 dark hard. Average 
protein on 14 of the Texas cars was 
12.05% with the low 12% and the 
high 14.50%. All the Texas cars 
came from the same early territory 
about 150 miles west of Fort Worth. 
Wheat will not move in quantity from 
the main producing plains territory 
before June 10-15 in the southern 
part and June 20-25 farther north. 
Very little of the new wheat has 
been offered for sale. It is coming 
in unsold but going to store, and 
country elevators report that farmers 
are selling very little of the wheat 
they are bringing in. 

Ordinary new wheat, mostly 9% 
to 11% protein, sold at $1.72144G 
1.73% at Fort Worth, June 4, with 
13% going at $1.76@1.78. Old crop 
wheat is very scarce, ordinary being 
quoted at $1.78 and 13% protein at 
$1.81@1.83, all basis No. 1, delivered 
Texas common points. 

At Enid, old crop wheat closed, 
June 4, as follows: ordinary No. 1 
hard $1.75%, 12% protein $1.77, 13% 
$1.82, 14% $1.84. These values are 
1@2c lower than a week ago. New 
wheat has been trading at 5@6c over 
Chicago September, or $1.70% @1.71 
on June 4. 


CCC Keeps Springs Up 

Although the influence of impend- 
ing new crop movement in the South- 
west affected the spring wheat mar- 
ket undertone, there was no easiness 
in cash wheat prices. The spot mar- 
ket readily went to the new ceiling 
level, and transactions to arrive also 
advanced to the new maximums. 
While millers were not aggressive 
buyers of ‘to arrive’ wheat, they 
were forced to go along with the 


higher levels because of extensive 
buying by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. at the new ceiling prices. 


Trade reports were that CCC bought 
3,250,000 bus at the new ceilings 
plus two mark-ups to go to Du- 
luth for the army relief program in 
Europe and continued to bid ceilings 
this week. Some observers thought 
that, when and if CCC stopped buy- 
ing, the “to arrive” price basis would 
be lowered. 

Meanwhile, large quantities of 
spring wheat continued to reach mar- 
kets, particularly at Duluth for ex- 
port, although Minneapolis arrivals 
fell off a little. There were 2,260 
cars at the latter market and 4,269 
at Duluth. Prodigious efforts were 
being made to unload wheat at the 
lakehead and avoid tying up cars. 
CCC’s May wheat commitments were 
met and the Northwest permit com- 
mittee is now bending its efforts to 
get the June allotment to market; 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Previous June 3, June 5, 
June 2, 1945 week 1944 1943 
NOFtRWORE wecicseccces *8$20,216 905,478 562,172 544,407 
IE ek aids oye hacerye © ees . 1,220,598 1,340,582 974 940,103 
i PEER EN Te Teen eee 426,437 569,409 3 2 
Central and Southeast ......... *589,766 626,918 6 
North Pacific Coast ......... -» 401,450 399,850 
(i iT ye ere = kT 3,842,237 2,795,599 2,550,788 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
ha Crop year flour production 
7—-———————Percentage of activity-——_—_ - a—July 1 to—_—>" 
June 2, Previous June 8, June 5, June 6, June 2, June 3 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ...... 83 92 55 51 18 38,243,452 34,531,010 
GBOUCHWOESE ..css ce 88 97 70 66 66 57 986.798 
Ce OO eT 71 95 81 65 60 22 988.406 
Central and S. E. 74 79 54 56 19 26,101,832 
No. Pacific Coast 97 97 89 65 9 16,274,462 
SOURS: siweesd 84 9 67 61 57 157 882 508 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly 


Flour Pet. ac- 























capacity output tivity 
May 27-June 2.. 814,380 93 
Previous week 814,380 105 
TORE BHO ears 814,380 78 
Two years ago.. 814,380 72 
Five-year BRO seve vneees ieee 71 
SOUKYOR? GVGRERS 6.665.865. 660000 b0es 64 

Kansas City 

May 27-June 2.. 352, 281 80 
Previous week 289 82 
Year ago 171 19 
Two years ¢ 207 58 
PivO=VOGr GVOTABO 640 .sccccccctass 65 
Ten-year average 64 
May 27-June 2.. 86,997 78 
Previous week 97,027 87 
TOME GHG iésus 78,548 71 
Two years ago.. 79,194 71 

Salina 
May 27-June 2.. 109,956 92,000 84 
Previous week .. 109,956 98,598 90 
EGGT GBO ciceis 109,956 86,077 78 
Two years ago.. 109,956 68,133 62 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 








capacity output tivity 
May 27-June 2.. 269,100 247,63 92 
Previous week 269,100 94 
TORE OOH sccencs 269,100 88 
Two years ago.. 184,808 51 
Five-year cy eee ae area 69 
TOA FORS BVOPRSS 0.2 6-66.6.0-60.0:0 8.0605 61 

Portland District 

May 27-June 2.. 143,200 153,816 107 
Previous week 143,200 146,708 102 
Year ago 143,200 128,107 89 
[Two years - 143,472 119,826 84 
Five-year Pe taeekesekea a 81 
TON=¥ORPr AVETABES 2.0 ccc cscsccsesee 68 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


y capacity output tivity 
May 27-June 667,800 541,704 Sl 
Previous week 667,800 591,110 89 
Year ago 660,498 376,603 57 
Two years ago.. 738,822 25,488 4 
PIVO+VOGP GVOLFABE ok 66k cckvecesess 55 
Ten-year average .... Teer ery ye 49 

Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 





Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 27-June bs. BR S60 278,814 87 
Previous week - 321,360 314,368 98 
Year ago 318,120 185,569 58 
Two years 319,284 218,919 69 
Five-year average 0a:a:8.85 ree 59 
Ten-year average .......... 51 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 





capacity output _ tivity 
May 27-June 2.. 792,240 74 
Previous week 792,240 79 
EORP OBO... %&cx0 792,240 54 
Two years ago $50,014 56 
Five-year average ; : were 58 
TON-*VOGR GVOPABO 6.ci-vcccsccceccee 57 
Current week preliminary 
*Not comparable with later years because 


fewer mills reported 


BUFFALO 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 27-June 2. 600,600 126,437 71 
Previous week 600,600 95 
Year ago 577,416 81 
Two years g 577,416 65 
Five-year average 69 
TURAVORE GYOTERG oc si kode etree 70 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c—Southwest——, ——Northwest—— 









7--—Buffalo—\ -——Combined— 






Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

May 27-June 2.. 2§ 3 1,434,209 16,725 773,026 8,159 155,050 54,217 2,662,285 
Previous week .. 18,43: 10,894 61 8 
Two weeks ago ;: 18,427 10,012 59,755 





BOOS. $:26.665.8055 10,969 
BBGS cae vsaneaes 10,962 
1942 ne Siem 10,403 
i erence 10,713 
Five-yr. average. 11,954 





710 2,564,414 









681,642 8,979 $44,052 13, 
656,181 7 ) 391,567 $0,854 2,354,794 
587,892 6 1 361,351 38,650 2,119,907 
37 7 358,404 $0,755 2,008,853 
7,466 102,085 43,705 2,342,119 








The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on June 2: 


ae. ge ee areeererre rte $1.72 
oe Se ye TERE EE Te 4,73 

i eo eae ees ee ke 371 

ie | ee eee eee eee te 1.70% 

S Sere OS FD fee ewecsrcoreesvveses 1.69% 

5, Se OE AOE pha crete sti e eho veuses 1.69% 

12% protein or higher........ ceiling price 


Pacific Wheat Tight 
There is an active demand for all 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest. Of- 
ferings from the country are very 
light. Mills were having difficulty in 








obtaining soft wheats to cover their 
expanded flour sales. Montana wheat 
is almost impossible to book, and 
mills are working on their old book- 
ings, which still are coming through 
very slowly but in sufficient volume 
to insure capacity operations. Crop 
conditions are good. There is ample 
subsoil moisture in both the spring 
and winter wheat sections and bump- 
er crops are in prospect. Warmer 
weather is needed but the crop is 
in no danger. Dry land areas are in 
particularly good shape as a result 
of the rainfall during May. 
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CROP IMPROVEMENT GENERAL 
OVER NATION IN PAST WEEK 


Kansas Wheat Crop Is Exception as It Shows Further 
Deterioration—End of Period of Sub-Normal 
Temperatures Speeds Field Work 


Although some portions of the 
country were still under the influ- 
ence of too frequent rains and too 
wet soil, field work in general made 
much better progress during the past 
week over central sections. There 
were some local interruptions by 
showers, but much plowing and 
planting were accomplished and in 
many localities farmers were report- 
ed working at night and on Sunday 
to try to bring their seasonal work 
up to date. The moderation of tem- 
peratures was also favorable in pro- 
moting growth and crops that had 
already germinated were generally 
reported in good condition. 

More sunshine and warm weather 
are needed for the development of 
small grains. In most areas winter 
wheat made good progress and is 
showing better color, especially in 
the Ohio River Valley. 

Condition of wheat in Texas is 
rather poor. The lack of rain in 
the western portion has caused con- 
siderable acreage to be abandoned 
or plowed under. In Oklahoma the 
wheat is fair to good excepting in 
the panhandle area where drouthy 
conditions have caused some deterio- 
ration. The crop is heading out rap- 
idly and harvest was getting under 
way at the close of last week. Cut- 
ting with binders is in full swing in 
the southern area and more combines 
are now in the fields. 

In Kansas, winter wheat deterio- 
rated during the week. The crop suf- 
fered severe hail injury in widely scat- 
tered areas throughout the west. 
There is much yellow wheat in west 
central and western counties due to 
a nitrogen deficiency. Continuously 
cropped fields in the southwest and 
west central areas are in need of 
additional moisture, while above nor- 
mal precipitation throughout the east 
has resulted in further deterioration 
of the crop. Wheat is in the head 
over practically the entire state with 
indications that early fields will be 
ready for harvest in the extreme 
south central counties by the middle 
of June. 

Nebraska wheat is generally in 
excellent condition, but needs more 
rain locally in the southwest. Some 
leaf rust infection has been reported 
in the southeastern part of the state 
where rainfall has been abundant. 
Spring grains are in good condition 
over the state. 

Practically all sections of South 
Dakota reported rainfall totals ex- 
ceeding one half inch during the past 
week. Fall sown grains made good 
growths due -to the more favorable 
weather conditions. Spring grains 
improved but scattered sections in 
the northern half reported some of 
the late seeded grain will make only 
thin stands because the seed failed 
to sprout during the prolonged sub- 
normal temperatures of May. 

More rain is needed in North Da- 
kota in most sections, but subsoil 
moisture is ample. Condition of 
spring wheat is very good and prog- 
ress of the crop is excellent. 

In Montana, spring grains are 
mostly up with fair to good stands. 
Winter wheat is in the jointing and 
boot stages. 

Wheat seeding in western Canada 
is completed, and while early sown 


fields show wheat standing four and 
five inches in height, a large acreage 
of the crop has yet to show through 
the ground. Coarse grain seeding is 
about 75% completed. Growth is 
very backward, due to the continued 
cold weather but root development 
has been excellent. Warm weather 
from now on is needed. On the 
whole, the moisture situation in west- 
ern Canada is satisfactory, although 
in the Red River Valley in southern 
Manitoba, much land is still water- 
logged, while in parts of west central 
Saskatchewan and east central Al- 
berta, the soil is very dry and rains 
are urgently needed. 

Conditions in Minnesota and Iowa 
were more favorable during the past 
week, but much of the early planted 
corn in Minnesota failed to germi- 
nate and will have to be replanted. 
Small grains and pastures are look- 
ing good in both states. Approxi- 
mately one third of the soybean 
acreage has been planted in Iowa. 

In spite of the backward season 
in the Northwest, the prospect for 
satisfactory crops this season is de- 
cidedly favorable, crops observers be- 
lieve. 

Crop and weather conditions in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan 
improved during the past week, which 
was the best week of the season. 
A few farmers are still sowing oats 
in Ohio and soybean planting is 
general over the state. Planting corn 
made good progress in Illinois. Wheat 
is mostly fairly good to good and 
is headed in the extreme south. Sun- 
shine and drying improved grains 
and pastures. Wheat in Indiana 
showed further improvement during 
the week and is heading in the south- 
ern counties. Over the state, corn 
is about one third planted and soy- 
bean planting is in full swing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AWARD WINNERS 
* * * 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 
and General Mills Plants 
Given WFA “A” 


Washington, D. C.—The Kansas 
Flour Mills Company, North Kansas 
City, Mo., and two plants of Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., have been given the 
War Food Administration “A” award 
for outstanding performance in the 
field of food production. This award 
is the highest recognition given by 
the government to a food processor 
in time of war. 

The plants of General Mills which 
received the award are the Minneap- 
olis mills, which are producing flour, 
feeds, and a special flour preparation 
for industrial alcohol, and_ the 
Keokuk, Iowa, plant which is making 
ready-to-eat cereals for army and 
navy rations, and vitamin B. Ar- 
rangements for the _ presentation 
ceremonies, which will be held late 
in June, are being made by Harry 
A. Bullis, president of the company, 
and Carl W. Grier, superintendent of 
the Minneapolis mills. 

Speaking of the award, E. P. 
Mitchell, president. of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Company, said, “We are 
elated to receive the achievement 








@‘A’ award. It is particularly gratify- 
ing to the management that our 
workers—many of them have been 
with us for years—are so honored. 
It will be our purpose to merit con- 
tinued recognition in our efforts to 
supply food that is so badly needed 
in all countries of the world today.” 

Plans for the formal presentation 
of the award have not yet been an- 
nounced. 

WFA’s “A” award is the only war- 
time award being made to the food 
industry. This is by agreement with 
the War Department, in recognition 
of the fact that the WFA award was 
created especially for food processors. 
Previously, the Army-Navy “E” 
award also was made to some food 
firms. 





Improved Wheat Order 





(Continued from page 9.) 
on wheat moving by boat through 
the Great Lakes or by barge south 
and east of Cairo, Ill., is changed to 
provide that 142c bu may be added 
to the otherwise applicable maximum 
price. 

In its revision of MPR 487, OPA 
has made specific provision for nu- 
merous conditions which were not 
previously covered or were not clear- 
ly stated. These changes represent 
trade practice, it is said. 

The revision removes the destina- 
tion pricing technique heretofore 
used and substitutes an origin plus 
freight pattern which will permit 
unhindered movement of wheat, OPA 
Officials say. 

In certain government circles it 
was felt that the issuance of the new 
ceiling prices at this time was im- 
proper. However, since parity had 
advanced 3c bu since the last ad- 
—_——— 

CAPT. SMITH CITED 

A Salina, Kansas, paper last 
week printed the picture of Lt. 
Robert B. Smith, son of Jess 
B. Smith, president of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
receiving an Oak Leaf Cluster 
to the Silver Star. The follow- 
ing explanation appeared under 
the picture: 

“Lt. Smith, 358th infantry reg- 
iment, 90th division, is shown 
above, as he received the Oak 
Leaf Cluster to the Silver Star, 
awarded by Maj. Gen. Lowell W. 
Rooks. He since has received 
the Bronze Star medal. Previ- 
ously, he had been wounded 
twice in action and wears the 
Purple Heart with Oak Leaf. 
Lt. Smith’s wife, Mrs. Alice M. 
Smith, and his son, Jeffrey, 
aged seven months, whom the 
father never has seen, reside 
at 809 West Iron Avenue. The 
action took place in Germany 
during a strong counterattack 
by the Nazis. The forward bat- 
talion command post was sud- 
denly placed in an exposed po- 
sition. Lt. Smith, leader of an 
anti-tank platoon, armed him- 
self with a rifle and carbine and 
supervised the defense. At the 
risk of his life he directed the 
action against the enemy in such 
a courageous manner that the 
enemy was repulsed. Lt. Smith 
has been overseas 16 months.” 

A letter from the officer this 
week reveals that he has been 
made a captain, and the com- 
mission was signed by Gen. 
Patton. 
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justment in December, 1944, OPA 
officials believed that they were legal- 
ly bound to act without further post- 
ponement, although the grounds for 
a delay might have been wise for 
other reasons. 

In government circles there is a 
bearish sentiment concerning July 
prices, and with Commodity Credit 
Corp. loans based and adjusted to 
the new OPA ceiling pattern there 
is a large possibility that the July 
farm price for wheat might break 
through CCC loan levels, which are 
set at 90% of parity. 

Failure by OPA to issue its new 
ceiling prices when it did would have 
denied Defense Supplies Corp. offi- 
cials a full day’s market reaction io 
the new ceiling and would have com- 
pelled these officials to guess the mar- 
ket action in reflecting the new ceil- 
ings in the subsidy for June. Had 
the DSC ignored the new ceilings 
completely in calculating the June 
subsidy rate they might have _ im- 
posed a penalty squeeze on the miller 
had prices risen promptly to the new 
maximums after the subsidy was an- 
nounced; or, on the other hand, if 
DSC speculated on a full advance to 
ceilings they would be in the posi- 
tion of unwarrantedly _ benefiting 
millers had the markets failed to 
reach the new legal maximums. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


First Reports Show 
Wide Protein Range 
in Southwest Crop 


Kansas City, Mo.—While the ex- 
perts are beginning to agree that 
the Kansas wheat crop probably will 
produce somewhat less than 200.- 
000,000 bus this year, few have made 
guesses on the quality except to say 
that it appears millers will have a 
wide range of acceptable proteins 
available, judging from harvest re- 
sults reported from Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

First reports from those states 
range from 10 to 15% protein, with 
the average higher than last year, 
and most returns showing a higher 
protein average than was obtained 
from the same fields last year. 

The crop report issued by the 
Santa Fe Railroad estimated the 
Kansas crop at approximately 200,- 
000,000 bus. The report qualified the 
estimate by citing many conditions 
that may cause the crop to be less 
than that. 

The Wet’ Weather, lack of proper 
soil preparation, deficiency of nitro- 
gen in the soil and, in some areas, 
drouth all contribute to a much 
poorer prospect now than 30 days 
ago, the Santa Fe report stated. 

Weather continues cool and moist 
in the Southwest, with grain men 
daily expecting the typical June-July 
harvest heat to start bringing out 
again the big yield prospects that 
were in sight a few weeks ago. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ORLEANS GRAIN LIMIT 


New Orleans, La.—With approxi- 
mately 600,000 bus of wheat on 
barges here awaiting unloading at 
elevators, port officials have set 
a limit of 400,000 bus per week on 
shipments of grain from the Middle 
West to New Orleans for export. 
New Orleans has been a major out- 
let for the army wheat relief pro- 
gram but serious lack of skilled 
grain inspectors and elevator work- 
ers left the port unprepared to han- 
dle the full flood of grain. 
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ext of Revised Wheat Price Regulation 


(News Analysis of the Wheat Ceiling Order on Page 9.) 
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” pART 1439—UNPROCESSED AGRICUL- producer who finds he has _ purchased pended may not, during the period of charges may be made with and paid to 
uly TURAL COMMODITIES more seed wheat than he needs for plant- suspension, make any sale for which his change members in accordance with 
dit ing, may use the excess up to a reason- license has been suspended. rules of the respective exchanges which 
to (2a@ Rev. MPR 487) able amount, for feeding to his livestock _ Sec. 1.7, Enforcement. Persons violat- a ff f t Jan. apes Onc sellers - 
( WHEAT on his farm | and except, that if a part of ing any provisions of this regulation are bideesicr be 10 are members may receive such 
ere - - the wheat is separated as unfit for seed, subject to the license revocation and sus- divisions ” . 
‘ j Irice leg € . ‘ , , re y . s tad P 2 . ad P cer fe 3 res > 
uly ised Maximum I rice Regulation No. such part may be used by the person for pension provisions, civil enforcement ac- (h) Broker a means, with respect _ to 
d 48 ; redesignated Second Revised Maxi- other normal uses; and, except, that this tions, suits for damages and _ criminal any lot of wheat, a person who, acting 
ak : Price Regulation No. 487 and is re- ‘ ‘“agraph shall not apply to (a) sales penalties as provided in the Emergency for the account of either seller or buyer 
are and amended to read as set forth y quantity of state certified seed Price Control Act of 1942, as amended. ib Pag ana ome oe Age ase ee 
. g } n. ‘ ; ; wheat, or (b) to sales in quantities of Sec. 1.8. Protests, interpretations and pe- such W = ded esther seller of yuyer or 
a tatement of the considerations involved less than 100. Ibs of seed wheat if prop- titions for amendment. Any person desir- both, other ie eat ate Rea pe gaan 
ew t e issuance of this revised regulation, erly tagged or labeled to comply with ing to file a protest against or seeking an wag Ni eee ae 5 “ me Rca’ ‘sa 
4 i simultaneously herewith, has been the requirements of any applicable federal interpretation or an amendment of any jag ne : aa a a, 
Wve 4 j vith the Division of the Federal Reg- or state seed law or when tagged or la- provision of this regulation may do so in ae canoe” by him. itl hanna’ 
i- E ‘ } ; i beled to show the percentages of germina- accordance with Revised Procedural Regu- " hy hi Pie ice \ due ge vo 
§ Article I—General Provisions tion and foreign material in cases where lation No. 1, as amended, issued by the jess than carload lot of wheat, & 
to g there is no such federal or state require- Office of Price Administration. : who sells and delivers such lot to 
m- ‘ 1 \pplicability. : ment. ae from his “store. me 
1 ales at other than maximum prices (ii) If seed wheat is resold for use othe1 Article Il—Basie Rules and Definitions _ As) -RtGre §=IMCRNs & building, or a sep- 
ar E 1 }vasion. than as seed, or if part is used for any Se 9 > 5 al aia Thic arate Unit oi building, where the busi- 
I ee Sana ata ce E : ; ; ' F 4 3 Sec. 2.1. Explanatory statement. This ness of buying, selling and _ delivering 
i]- yocuments, records an reports. other purpose, consistently with paragraph regulation provides a maximum srice for a i aay Son ean eens . y . 4 
1 eparate statement of charges, mark- (a) (3) (i) of this section, the maximum a wa ‘pagan a : es Tee wheat at retail is carried on, or where a 
lad F 1 pigso> Bowring ‘ae hes é ail Ga Salenleta every kind of seller and every kind of general business, of which such retail 
E ps Gn price for such wheat shall be calculated sale except those specifically exempted wheat business is : art is c lucted 
lo¢ q 1 censing. in accordance with the provisions govern- ; cti P ae eal i ae e ee eS Pert, 3s: Connuce 
188 : 1 nforcement. ing sales and deliveties of wheat other ey section 1.1 (a). As ue saa not always In order to maintain its status as a store, 
ine b , rotests, interpretations and_ petitions than seed wheat as clscwhere eat forth in tee totes ae or’ distribu- such business shall carry a stock of grain 
, r amendment. this regulation. : : L spect to all sales, for sale at retail, and, in addition, it may 
m- a . you should determine what function you carry other stocks of merchandise. 
ler E \yticle II—Basic Rules and Definitions eee eee ried pa — ee with respect to each sale and (k) “His supplier’ or “your supplier” 
i 5 ‘ as spect to the definitions for vari- means, as to any seller, the person from 
CW } 2 xplanatory statement, for seed, unless and until the owner has ous grain trade functionaries as set forth whom he or you purchased the wheat in- 
in- definitions. : determined to sell for a different use as in Sections 2 and 2.6. After making this volved, 
f iles relating to delivery. — provided in paragraph (a) (3) (ii). determination you will find the method (1) “His customer” or “your customer” 
if tules relating to commingling. (4) Prior contracts, This regulation for determining your maximum price for means, as to any seller, “the person to 
to , ) neral rules for determining the price shall not apply to deliveries made pursuant such sales described in the appropriate whom he or you sell the lot of wheat 
plicable to a withdrawal from a to contracts for the sale of wheat entered section of Article IV. If service charges involved 
ice of business. ‘ into before the effective date of this regu- are involved you will refer to the appro- (m) ‘Processor’? means any person who 
ng F tules relating to persons performing lation. Such deliveries shall remain sub- priate section of Article V. converts wheat into a product other than 
¥ F veral marketing functions (‘‘Inte- ject to the provisions of Revised Maximum Sec. Definitions. When used in this grain or mixed grain. 
to rated Business Rule). Price Regulation 487, as amended. regulation the term: (n) “Feeder” means, with respect to 
ules relating to pricing by processors (5) Export sales. The maximum prices (a) “Person” means an individual, cor- any lot of wheat, a person who uses such 
Article ILI—B: Prices for export sales shall be determined in poration, partnership, association or other wheat for feeding to animals or poultry. 
; ; ‘ accordance with the provisions of the Sec- organized group of persons or the legal suc- (o) “Distiller’’ means, with respect to 
a ixplanation of base prices ond Revised Maximum Export Price Regu- cessor or representative of any of the fore- any lot of wheat, a person who processes 
hedule of base prices. lation, as amended, going; and includes the United States or such wheat by distillation into beverage 
4 : P 7 le Sec. 1.2. Sales at other than maximum any other government or any political sub- or industrial alcohol. 
q Article 1V—Maximum Prices at the Various prices. Regardless of any contract or ob- division or agency of any of the foregoing. (p) “Wheat” and “mixed grain’? mean 
Levels of Marketing and Distribution ligation, no person shall sell or deliver and (b) “United States’ when it refers to such grains as defined in the Official 
, ae no person shall in the course of trade an are means the 48 states and the Dis- Grain Standards of the United States. 
f ; iximum prices for sales by producers, or business buy or receive any wheat at a trict of Columbia. (q) “Bushel” as a unit of measurement 
e i iximum prices for sales by trucker- price above the maximum price estab- (c) “Producer” means, with respect to of wheat means 60 Ibs of wheat. 
) erchants. lished by this regulation, nor shall any any lot of wheat grown in the United (r) “Test weight per bushel’? means that 
j F iximum prices for sales by country person agree, solicit, or attempt to do any States, either: factor used in determining the grade of 
ppers. ot the foregoing: Provided, however, That (1) The person who grew or harvested wheat under the method prescribed in the 
{ iximum prices for sales by merchan- certain agreements to raise prices are per- such lot of wheat; or Official Grain Standards of the United 
rs. missible, as provided for in paragraph (a) (2) A landlord who received such lot States 
4 ximum prices for sales by retailers of this section of wheat as or in lieu of rent for the (s) “Standard grade,” or “Standard 
E a nae ‘ ; , > . oa —_ — farm where grown; or grade and quality’’ with respect to any 
Article V—Rules as Aa te Besa payee ger Dae which aac i ine (3) Any person who delivers the wheat lot of wheat, means the appropriate grade 
Maximum Prices and to Limitations on Anna up me ‘eh maximum price in to his customer at the farm where grown designation specified in either Table I with 
Such Additions effect at the time of delivery; but no per- OF at roadside near such farm & protein content of less than 18%, or in 
son may, unless authorized by the Office (d) “Country shipper’’ means, with re- Table II with a protein content of less than 
itations on total mark-ups of coun- of Price Administration, delive r or agree spect to any lot of wheat, a person who 10%, or in Table III of Section 3.2 
shippers and merchandisers and on to deliver at prices to be adjusted upward purchases and receives the wheat from a (t) “Base price’? means the price, per 
‘ates vice charges of commission mer- in accordance with action taken by the producer in any quantity, at any point bushel, with adjustments for grade and 
ay hants which may be included in a Office of Price Administration after de- other than a terminal base point, before quality, as provided in Article III 
a ximum price. livery. Such authorization may be given any movement by rail and who: (u) “Terminal base point’’ means any 
: iles relating to additions to maximum when a request for a change in the appli- (1) Delivers it to his customer at a ity listed in Tables I or IL of Section 3.2 
ns es cable maximum price is pending, but only point which is neither on the farm where and includes all points within the cor- 
‘e- : ’ ; if the authorization is necessary to pro- grown nor at roadside near such farm, porate or reciprocal switching limits of 
Article Vi—Sales on Contract Futures mote distribution or production and if and; such city. 
Markets it will not interfere with the purposes of (2) Deliver it in any manner other than (v) “Interior point’? means any point 
the Bme yncy Price Control Act of 1942. as a trucker-merchant or as a retailer other than a terminal base point, except 
. mum prices for sales of wheat on 1s amended. The authorization may be Note: If you purchase and receive the that with respect to any particular lot of 
es ract futures markets given by an order of the Administrator wheat from a producer at a terminal bass wheat it does not include the farm where 
th 4 ets or of any official of the Office of Price point, on your resale thereof you must de- such wheat was grown. 
ir Article I—General Provisic Administration having authority to act upon arenine your a price as a merchan- : w) gong’ rail point’’ means any point 
’ ? - hee f m4 , is ; sd oe ae yan diser or as a retailer, as the case may be, other than a terminal base point having 
er Eg gegen iaae th 0 -o to ie tas een i ees following the rules in Section 4.4 of this facilities for the loading of railroad freight 
3 les exemptec d3 aragT ae : ~ : % ae P regulation, or the rules in Suppleme Jo ears and from whic railroad freig rates 
ed ’ tion, this regulation shall apply to eee af tos mee — sate amaees pines 1 ‘to Food Sealine Seieiian ta are sgblished On en te ae at 
b es of imported and domestic wheat Prices lower than the maximum prices amnended (*) “Garioné cuantice” oar ee 
i ill deliveries of such wheat, whether established by this regulation may, of "(0)" ‘npucker-merchant” ae hd ; ger ae vee crea tei gy MPs SE 
he ; : LU a4 Siaton course, be charged or paid. (e) ruc ker-merchant means, with re- of wheat of 60,000 lbs or more not deliv- 
1€ ’ iate or future, In the nit shee Sex 13 Evasion Tie price limitations spect to any lot of wheat, a person who ered by or into a truck, or any lot of 
he Exempt sales—(1) Sales by retailers, oe forth. i "this on ye Pech shail al iss such wheat for resale and wheat of 30,000 lbs or more when shipped 
) . gulation shall “east apply to sales by evaded whether by direct or indirect meth- without loading it into a barge or rail- by rail in such a manner as to take a 
‘a as defined herein Supplement No ods, in connection with any offer, solicit road car or unloading it into an elevator carload rate under tariff requirements, and 
od Products Regulation No, 2 shall tion ugreement, sale daitcare Peclanphoa or warehouse for his own account and includes any quantity shipped in mixed 
o such sales. ; nis receipt ae a pntatind A Ls parent use, transports and delivers the same to and pool cars 
A Emergency purchases by the United or 46 coniumetion With any other conned his customer in a truck or other vehicle (y) “Less than ecarload lot” or “‘les 
P States government or any of its agenc " ity. or bs war ot commission, service, owned or leased and operated by him than carload quantity’’ means a lot 
3 \ er circumstances of emergency transportation or other charge, or discount, (f) “Merchandiser” means, with respect whi ess than a carload quantity. 
t purchase by the United States premium or other privilege, or by tying to any lot of wheat owned by him, a incl iny delivery by or into a truck 
oy i ent or any of its agencies impera- aeroement, oF other trade uoderacanaiae. seller, other than a retailer, for whom a (Z Your transportation cost’’ means 
™ F d it is impossible to secure or untalir or by any other means maximum price is not otherwise provided (1) If you employ a common carrier, con- 
4 lire immediate delivery at the maxi- Sec. 1.4. Documents, records and reports. in this regulation. In other words, he is tract carrier, or other carrier for hire 
4 rice which would otherwise be ap- Every seller and every purchaser in the a person who merchandises_ the wheat or compensation, the charge which you 
3 such purchases and deliveries may soured of trade of business, shall keep fot other than as a producer, country shipper, actually incur for the transportation serv- 
; pursuant to the provisions of Sec- inspection by the Office of Price Adminis- trucker-merchant or retailer. ice Provided, That such charge shall not 
q { ({f) of Revised Supplementary tration for so long as the Emergency Price (g) “Commission merchant” means, with include the difference, if any, between the 
tion No. 1 to the General Maximum Control Act of 1942, as amended, remains respect to any lot of wheat, a person unload rate and the winter storage rate in 
I Regulation, as amended: Provided, in effect, records of all sales and purchases who receives a carload quantity on behalf the case of wheat shipped via lake vessel; 
st F however, That the Administrator may by of wheat covered by this regulation, in- of another person who is the owner there- or 
n ; aive the reporting of any part of the cluding the date thereof, the name of the of and Bogosares or has negotiated a sale (2) If you do your own hauling by 
; ition required by Section 4.3 (f) seller and purchaser, the grade and qual- of such wheat in his own name to a per- truck or other vehicle, the hauling ailow- 
ly r nnection with a particular purchase ity upon which the maximum price was son other than himself (except as provided ance at the scale set forth in definition 
it up of purchases upon determining based, the price paid or received, buyer's in (1) below) on a legally constituted grain 27; or 
: uch information may not reasonably receiving point, and the quantity sold. exchange in any of the following cities: (3) If you transport the lot by barge 
at iired under all the circumstances and Sec. 1.5 Separate statement of charges, taltimore, Md. Memphis, Tenn. or vessel owned, leased or chartered and 
: in lieu thereof require the report- mark-ups and costs. When any selling 3oston, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. operated by you, the going rate for the 
other information more suited to price equals or exceeds the base price ad- Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. same movement, if there is such a going 
cumstances. justed for grade and quality at point of Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y rate, or if there is no going rate for the 
: Seed wheat. Sales and deliveries of origin plus freight, or exceeds the base price Cincinnati, Ohio Nebraska City, Neb. same movement, then the going rate for 
vhich the buyer intends to use for adjusted for grade and quality at the ter- Dallas, Texas Omaha, Neb. the most similar movement, not to ex- 
* or planting or to resell for ultimate minal through which the shipment moves Denver, Colo. Peoria, Ill. ceed the reasonable value of the service; or 
l- seed for planting are exempt from plus freight, all service charges, mark-ups, Des Moines, Iowa Philadelphia, Pa. (4) When any movement involves a 
n ovisions of this regulation: Provided, elevation and handling costs, and trans- Duluth, Minn. St. Joseph, Mo. combination of more than one of the types 
t ’ portation costs permitted in respect to dis- Enid, Okla. St. Louis, Mo. of transportation included in (1), (2) or 
: Each buyer shall certify in writing tributors of carload quantities, shall be sep- Fort Worth, Texas Salina, Kansas (3), the transportation cost for the move- 
at t supplier at the time he contracts arately stated on the invoice or on the Hutchinson, Kansas San Francisco, Cal. ment of each type shall be computed 
n s purchase, both that such wheat is confirmation of purchase or sale to each Indianapolis, Ind. Sioux City, Iowa separately and the results added. : 
| purchased for use by the buyer as purchaser of a carload quantity. Kansas City, Mo. Toledo, Ohio (5) If any part of the movement is by 
le or for resale as seed, and that the Sec. 1.6. Licensing. The provisions of Louisville, Ky. Wichita, Kansas barge or vessel, you may add customary 
t t will not be used by him or by any Licensing Order No. 1, licensing all per- (1) The requirement that the sale must vessel brokerage, ee and out- 
, I n affiliated with him for any other sons who make sales under price control, be to a person other than the commis- turn insurance ot allowances on such lot, 
[- se. The purchase of any lot of apply to all sellers subject to this regu- sion merchant will be waived if at all to the a not included in the cost 
above the maximum prices estab- lation, but no such license is required of, times from Jan. 1, 1943, to and includ- Computed under (1) or (3) above. 
1 herein for the same wheat when or granted to, a producer as a condition ing the time of sale such purchase has (aa) “Hauling allowance” means the fol- 
sold or used for seed, followed by its of selling an agricultural commodity pro- been permissible under the rules of the lowing scale of charges: 
‘ u y the buyer or by any affiliated. per- duced by him. A seller’s license may be exchange or under the law of the state If the total haul does not exceed 100 
for any other purpose will be a _ pur- suspended for violation of the license or in which the exchange is located. miles—8c per 100 Ibs for the first five 
l- above the maximum price and a of maximum prices provided in this regu- (2) Regardless of any of the provisions miles or fraction thereof, plus Ic per 100 





clation of the regulation: except, that a lation. A person whose license is sus- of this regulation, division of commission (Continued on page 24.) 
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FLO U R 


There is nothing that will so handsomely 
supplement your best baking procedure 


as TOWN CRIER flour. 


It is a partner unexcelled for rich quality 


production. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 











THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
HANSAS CITY 
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Fire-power 

HE Buffalo cereal plant of Gen- 

eral Mills, Inc., where Wheaties, 
Kix and Cheerioats are made is of 
modernistic brick and glass. The 
puffed cereals, to the pleased amaze- 
ment of most visitors, are actually 
shot from guns. Going into the 40 
guns which look like heavy steel bar- 
rels, the cereals are damp and sog- 
gy. The barrels are clamped shut 
and revolved as the heat and pressure 
in them slowly rise. When the 
pressure has reached about 100 Ibs, 
a workman flips the gun over, aims 
it at a wire screen, and pulls a trig- 
ger. The gun goes boom! and a show- 
er of Kix or Cheerioats hits the 
screen like hail. The screens deflect 
the flying breakfast food down to a 
conveyor belt, which carries it to the 
flashing battery of packaging ma- 
chines.—from Fortune magazine. 


Roland Diller, who was one of 
Lincoln’s neighbors in Springfield, 
tells the following story: 

“I was called to the door one day 
by the cries of children in the street, 
and there was Mr. Lincoln, striding 
by with two of his boys, both of 
whom were wailing aloud. 

“Why, Mr. Lincoln, what’s the 
matter with the boys?” I asked. 

“Just what’s the matter with the 
whole world,” Lincoln replied. “I’ve 
got three walnuts and each wants 
two.” 


Eggatorial 
UR egg editor, who works only 
around Easter, has come out of 
his shell long enough to report the 
status of the egg in ancient super- 
stition. 

In some Catholic countries, the 
tenth egg laid by the fowl is sup- 
posed to be larger than the rest. 
They also think eggs keep your house 
from burning down. Orthodox Jews 
use the egg as a symbol of divine 
power in their Passover service. 

Old wives used to set an odd num- 
ber of eggs, for an even number 
would result in failure of the hatch. 
Missouri farmers believed that to 
dream of an egg meant a fortune 
was at hand. In setting eggs, to 
wave a lighted candle over the nest 
is to charm away hawks. Breaking 
egg shells over a child keeps it safe 
from witchcraft. 

Druids wore an egg in a golden 
case around their necks as a symbol 
of their priestly authority. Abyssin- 
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Che Pact 


| Fantasy and fact are not so far apart 

| When the dimples of the earth begin to green. 

For though it’s only hinted green, a little here and there, 
All the land is green as May within the heart. 


Though there'll be weeks of labor and sweating in the sun, 
Before the heaped up trucks roll into town, 

Fantasy can hear the ringing song of shovelled grain, 
And can weigh the rounded kernels, bronzy-brown. 


For fantasy is only television of a fact, 

The preview of achievement yet to come, 

It is only the reminder of a partnership with life, 
The seal of man’s and God’s eternal pact. 


—Kunigunde Duncan 











ians portrayed the world as an os- 
trich egg. The Hawaiians believed 
their island was produced by the 
bursting of an egg laid by a gigantic 
bird. 

An owl’s egg, dropped in the drunk- 
ard’s cup, is considered to bring about 
a great loathing of liquor. 

Or, at least, a great loathing of 
owl’s eggs. 

In America, in 1945, many children 
believe that the Easter bunny lays 


colored eggs. 
= = 


Quartermaster bakers are now dat- 
ing bread. Considering that a single 
company of soldiers must have as 
much as 20,000 Ibs of bread daily and 
as much as 30,000 Ibs in emergencies, 
this is no small task. The procedure 
of dating consists of marking three 
loaves of each six-loaf pan with nu- 
merals indicating the day of the 
month. 


ss 
Signs of Strain 


FTER 15 days of rain out of 18 

in the merry month of May, the 
Democrat & Chronicle weather-box 
editor in Rochester, N. Y., began to 
show the strain. Toward the end, he 
abandoned the usual formal termin- 
ology of the weather forecast and 
used instead: “The same old thing!” 
And the following day, simply: ‘“Dit- 
to.” That last seemed to break the 
spell, because instead of “dittoing”’ 


as forecast, the sun shone brightly 
all day. 


A peach defuzzer is being built by 
Food Machinery Corp. Now comes 
the trying problem of what to do 
with the goofer feathers tenderly 
plucked from the pink cheek of the 
peach. Maybe they could be woven 
into bobby socks for centipedes.— 
Food Industries. 


Bread and Butter Letter 


AFTER having a bow! of chowder 
4 and coffee at a restaurant of a 
well-known chain, a New York pub- 
lic relations man was charged 10c 
for bread and butter, which he hadn’t 
eaten. He protested that he hadn’t 
ordered the bread and butter, but 
the waiter said he was sorry, it was 
orders from the chain officials. Our 
hero—and: to us he is a hero—asked 
for the manager, who said the waiter 
was right. Orders, sir, you know. 

The man paid the dime, very un- 
gracefully. Back at his office, he 
wrote a letter in public relations 
patter to the chain owners, telling 
them they were losing good will by 
charging for bread and butter, willy- 
nilly. A few days later, he sent the 
company a bill for professional serv- 
ices—$5,000. By return mail came a 
letter from the restaurant’s Wall 
Street lawyers pointing out that the 
whole thing was absurd, since they 
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hadn’t ordered any public relations 
service. 
Our hero shot off a one-sentence 


reply: “Well, I didn’t order bread 
and butter.” 

P.S. At any of the chain’s resta 
rants today, you get bread and bui- 
ter, but—if you don’t want it, you 
don’t have to pay for it—PM. 


In France during the time of Marie 
Antoinette, loaves of baked dough 
weighing more than four pounds were 
called bread; less than four pounds, 
cake. 


= = 
Frozen Dough 


ROZEN bakery goods ready-f< 

the-oven, first offered last sum- 
mer by E. Gordon Male, Oak Park 
(Ill.) baker, to local housewives, wil] 
soon get national distribution. Prime 
advantage of the Frigid Dough prod- 
ucts: they allow oven fresh servings 
with little effort. Available as pies, 
cookies, rolls, muffins and in other 
forms, the prepared dough can he 
kept at least 90 days if frozen solid, 
then baked in the original packag 
Certain products made with yeast 
must be defrosted and allowed to rise 
before baking.—Tide. 


Sidehill Elevator 

Jim Wells and Tony Wells, farm- 
ers in Stillwater, Okla., decided they 
had been enough of the labor of 
scooping grain into and out of a 
granary, so they built one that fills 
and empties itself. 

It is constructed on the side of a 
hill. They simply back their truck 
up to the top and dump the grain 
into the storage space. 

“When we’re ready to take it out 
we back the truck in on the down- 
hill side, pull the plug on the spout, 
and the grain comes pouring out,” 
explained Tony. 


Ration Rhyme 


Jack Spratt could eat no meat, 
His wife could eat no butter; 

Ah me, the points they saved, 
Makes one with envy mutter. 


= = 
The first Biblical reference _ to 
cooked animal flesh is made by 


Noah in The Book of Genesis. 
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STATISTICALLY WELL FED 


OF all the nations at war the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada are the best fed— 
statistically. The higher level of wartime living 
has placed more food on our tables than ever was 
there before. We shall not trouble to give you the 
figures—they will put no sugar in your bowl or 
lard in your pail; nor would they be likely to 
soothe the savage breast of any one starving for 
sizzling steak. 

The only wartime “starvation” in America, of 
course, is for a few choice things of which we 
would like to eat more—and with which many 
of us now for the first time in our lives can afford 
to varnish our plates. But this has not lowered 
the food intake or reduced the nutritional stand- 
ard. It has done no more harm, possibly, than 
to cause a lot of unnecessary conversation and to 
raise up a mighty grumble. For it is no evidence 
of failure or inability on the part of the American 
food-producing front. It is basically a matter of 
bungle. 

This sort of bungling might have gone on for 
the whole of the war without doing a great deal 
to hamper the military effort. We have heard 
much of belt tightening, but doubt if there has 
been an authentic case of it. After all, one can 
pinch along, if absolutely necessary, without sir- 
loin steak. But now the bungling broadens, and 
comes in by way of the sugar and lard flanks to 


jeopardize bread. 
Even at this point, with a stock of wheat suf- 
ficient for ourselves and a large part of the hun- 


gry world outside, there is no danger of empty 
American stomachs. But hardship is near indeed 


when bread is touched. And when bread, in Amer- 
ica, is subject to diminishment or difficulty, that 
is the degree of government bungling that at last 
cannot be tolerated. 

[t is one thing to point a finger at bungling or 
the bungler, but it is another to get anything done 
about it. In the case of sugar, unhappily, there is 
no hope of an immediate remedy. The shortage 
will be with us for a year or perhaps two. About 
the only things that can be done now to limit the 
decrease in supply are to negotiate immediately 


for the 1946 Cuban and Puerto Rican crops, to 
review foreign demands for Caribbean sugar, to 
coax up a larger domestic beet crop in 1946, and 
to await resumption of Philippine production and 
the liberation of Java and other sugar-producing 
areas from the Japanese. 

Now we are to have another Anderson commit- 
tee investigation, this time on the fats and oils 
front. Here, too, there may be no better satis- 
faction than learning the full and unsavory truth 
about the mistakes that have been made, and then 
looking forward hopefully to a food administra- 
tion in which there will be less bungling—or none 


BIGGEST PRESS AGENT 

~ ENATOR Robert A. Taft of Ohio mopped up 

on the biggest press agency in the world the 
other day. He carried on for an hour or so, with 
administration senators steadily heckling him 
There was no decision, of course — you can’t, as 
Senator Taft said, “get a district attorney to in- 
dict any of these gentlemen.” But he got his pro- 
test into the record. His concern momentarily 
was the government’s publicity line on such things 
as Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods and recipro- 
cal trade treaties, but his complaint was pitched 
generally at unlawful use of “the vast force of 
government money to create a public opinion by a 
prejudice propaganda.” Specifically he aimed 
at Poet MacLeish, whom he called the State De- 
partment’s super-propagandist. 
As long ago as 1919 Congress passed an act 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


intended to prohibit propaganda by executive de- 
partments of the government. It appears now as 
Section 201 of the Criminal Code, and reads as 
follows: “No part of the money appropriated by 
any act shall, in the absence of express authcriza- 
tion by Congress, be used directly or indirectly to 
pay for any personal service, advertisement, tele- 
gram, telephone, letter, printed or written matter, 
or other device intended or designed to influence 
in any manner a member of Congress, to favor or 
oppose by vote or otherwise, any legislation or ap- 
propriation by Congress, either before or after the 
introduction of any bill or resolution proposing 
such legislation or appropriation.” 

The act apparently has done no prohibiting. 
Senator Taft thinks it is one of the bluest of blue 
laws. Administrative contempt for it has grown 
rapidly in recent years, and the war, exalting 
propaganda to its necessary function as a weapon 
against the enemy, made its contemners bolder. 
Now, fears the senator, the law’s violators may 
descend upon the domestic scene like some home- 
coming victorious armies of the past to suppress 
the liberties of their own people. 

The senator is dramatic, but he is worth hear- 
ing in this. Few who have thoughtfully read any 
considerable part of the vast flood of apologia, 
argument and explanation—the selling talk of the 
New Deal — which has been moving forth from 
government bureaus for more than a decade, can 
avoid the conviction that it has been deliberate 
propaganda tricked up to resemble service infor- 
mation. Latterly there has been no attempt even 
at disguise. The great American bureaucrat has 
discovered the power of partisan publicity; he can, 
if he will, use it ruthlessly and with total effect, 
for his advertising budget is limited only to the 
entire tax-wealth of the people whom he would 
persuade—or enslave. 


LESS ORIGINAL SIN 


T is refreshing to note that the Food and Drug 

Administration is departing somewhat from its 
doctrine of original sin in the matter of imputing 
guilt for contaminated flour to the manufacturer. 
Naming of flour mills in federal citations and no- 
tices of judgment in connection with flour seizures 
appears to have been discontinued in a consider- 
able number of instances in which no responsibil- 
ity clearly can be charged to the maker. 

This is a matter of justice for which flour mill- 
ers long have contended. It implies fuller recogni- 
tion of the responsibility resting on flour storage 
and handling, and departure from an old and alto- 
gether too prevalent assumption that if there are 
bugs in flour the miller must put ’em there. It 
indicates a growing conviction upon the part of 
FDA inspectors and officials that the problem of 
flour contamination can hardly be dealt with suc- 
cessfully, to say nothing of fairly, if there is any 
failure of emphasis upon the critical importance 
of proper storage and handling. Permitting an 


assumption of guilt to fall as a matter of course 
upon the miller not only brought to the miller’s 
door a spate of litigation but tended to prevent 
improvement in the general situation by failure 


AL 


to correct it at the point where much of the pos- 
sible improvement always must be made. 

Flour millers have found officials of the 
Food and Drug Administration zealous in their 
aims and activities but at the same time highly 
co-operative and latterly full of reasonable under- 
standing. FDA officials are career men, thus dif- 
fering radically from most other administrative 
personnel. Just now they are unwontedly active 
in the flour field, and their attention to it is ex- 
pected to increase. This renders especially im- 
portant the more sympathetic attitude toward 
the milling industry as a whole, but it should not 
mislead individual millers who may prove un- 
worthy of that sympathy. 


@ee 
LIGHTS GO ON IN OSLO 
* 


OSLO, NORWAY, JUNE 1 
WE REJOICE IN OUR LIBERATION. 
OUR GRATITUDE TO YOUR COUNTRY 
UNBOUNDED. 
A/S MERCATOR. 
* 


"| BUS do the lights go on again in Norway, so 

far as the export flour trade of this country is 
concerned. And thus do the lights go on again 
for an old friend of the flour industry of America 
and of the staff of The Northwestern Miller. The 
old flour firm of Mercator is first to speak out of 
the dawn that lifts the Nazi darkness from Nor- 
way; others will follow until the old ties are re- 
sumed. But there will be some missing names 
from the restored roster of trade. Details are not 
fully available, but death as well as loss have come 
from the night in Europe. The London office of 
The Northwestern Miller has been at work since 
V-E Day trying to mend the long-broken lines of 
communication with members of the flour trade 
vanished from the ken of the outside world since 
1940. To Mercator as to all the rest our congrat- 
ulations added to the sympathy long since ex- 
pressed. 


e®e:8e 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


J E ought not to be surprised that officials 
of the Co-operative League of the United 
States of America should have proposed to the 
San Francisco world conference an international 
co-operative office in the United Nations Social 
and Economic Council. This has been coming on 
for a long time. The co-op no longer is local in 
aspiration and operation; it is a new way of life 
that looks to the international scene and to the 
ultimate governance of the destinies, social and 
economic, of all men. When it has reached that 
point it will be the world’s political arbiter as 
well—an “ocracy” or “ism” of the very largest 
size. 

The proposal calls for an agency equal in sta- 
tus to the food and agriculture office, world bank 
and monetary fund, international labor office and 
other agencies. It suggests that a co-operative 
office be set up to collect and disseminate infor- 
mation about all types of co-operatives and “to 
propose measures suitable for the promotion of 
free exchange of commodities and services among 
nations.” 

The proposal states that the world-wide co-op 
movement is “the largest purely economic move- 
ment in the world,” having 143,060,953 members 
in 43 nations, including 63,935,295 members of 
rural, marketing and credit co-ops; 59,514,157 
members of urban consumer co-ops; 10,879,632 
members of nonagricultural occupational co-ops; 
8,408,354 members of housing co-ops, and 523,515 
members of miscellaneous co-ops. 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect tlour 





ENRICHED 
for Bakers 


Who Like 





Here Is Your 


THORO-BREAD! 


We cannot properly describe THoro- 


BreEAD to you. Like other thoroughbreds, 
it has something in addition to specifica- 


tions that you must know to understand. 


That is why we suggest you get inti- 
mately acquainted with THoro-BrEaD in 
your shop to learn these plus values. 
You will know instantly that it is well 


named. 


FANOLO OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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“TSMERTA® 








ISMERTA has a satisfying 


influence on bakeries. It not 
only has a profound effect 
in improving bread quality, 
but quickly stabilizes the 
entire production schedule 
and finds its way promptly 
into the profit column of 


your bookkeeping. 


ismerta makes it easier to do you 


job as you want to do it. 


SR AR BE SR OAS 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Wheat Order 


(Continued from page 17.) 





Ibs for each additional five 


If the haul exceeds 100 miles, the lowest 


the rail point nearest 
plus 8c per 100 lbs, but not to exceed 22c 


five miles or fraction thereof over 100 miles. 


able for truck movement. 


veyance other than a truck, rail car, barge 
est distance by a 
Columbia and the 


tions of states, to wit: 


of Larimer, Boulder, Gilpin, Clear Creek, 


Maryland (except the eastern shore south 


Chesapeake City. The portion of Mary- 


land excepted from 


ed from this area is included in Area 
B.) 


Washington (except the counties of What- 


states or portions of states, to wit: 


(The eastern shore of Maryland 


through Chesapeake 


western boundaries 


Larimer, Boulder, Gilpin, Clear Creek, Park, 


states or portions 


son and Lake counties and west 
boundary of Deschutes county.) 





Clallam, Kitsap, Mason, Jefferson, Grays 
and Wahkiakum.) 


the foregoing areas. 
visions refer to 
specifically by name. 

Rules relating to 
(a) Quantity delivered. 


Whenever pricing pro- 


Whenever a maxi- 


is dependent on 
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vehicle such as a rail car, truck, wagon, 
barge or vessel, the quantity delivered shal 
be the quantity received by or for the 
customer at one time on one vehicle. Any 
practice of delivering in small quantities, 
which has no sound business reason other 
than to secure a higher maximum price 
will be an evasive device. 

(b) Point of delivery. Under this regu- 
lation “point of delivery” is frequently 
made the test of what maximum price 
applies. In such cases, the term is not 
used in the sense of legal delivery under 
a contract, but of actual delivery to and 
receipt at the point. The obligation of 
the seller to consummate the movement 
to that point is a part of the considera- 
tion upon which the maximum price is 
based. When the price is dependent up- 
on delivery to an elevator, warehouse or 
store, the delivery is not made unless the 
lot is delivered to and unloaded into an 
elevator, warehouse or store, which is com- 
mercially operated as such, or in the case 
of shipment by rail, the lot has arrived 
at the point at which physical delivery is 
to be made to the buyer and is ready for 
unloading. 

(c) Delivery by negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipt or negotiable bill of lading. It is 
common trade practice in dealing with 
wheat to accomplish delivery by trans- 
fer of a negotiable warehouse receipt or 
negotiable bill of lading. This practice 
is recognized as constituting delivery even 
though the point of delivery is determined 
under paragraph (b). 

(d) Delivery as related to the effective 
rate of this regulation, When a question 
arises as to whether a delivery was made 
before the effective date of this regula- 
tion, the general interpretation of the 
Office of Price Administration on the point 
governs. Information on this rule can be 
secured from any District Office. 

Sec. 2.4. Rules relating to commingling. 
It is expected that a person may com- 
mingle a lot of wheat owned by him with 
other wheat owned by him. He may also 
commingle his wheat with wheat owned 
by others, provided such commingling is 
not used as a device to evade any maxi- 
mum price. In either case he will continue 
to own an equivalent amount of wheat. 
In such cases, his relationship to the 
“equivalent amount’ of wheat shall be 
deemed to be the same as his relationship 
to the original wheat and the terms “any 
particular lot’ of wheat and ‘‘such’’ wheat 
as used herein shall be considered accord 
ingly. 

Sec. 2.5. General rules for determining 
the price applicable to a withdrawal from 
a place of business, If you unload a lot 
of wheat into a’ “place of business’’ such 
as an elevator, warehouse, processing plant 
or store, you will require a method of 
pricing the lot upon its ‘withdrawal’ 
whether it is; shipped out of the place of 
business or is used there in processing, or 
is put into a mixed grain. If each such 
“inbound lot’ were kept separate in your 
place of business, and were withdrawn 
separately, there would be no problem in 
determining its price upon withdrawal. 
In practice, however, such individual in- 
bound lots are not kept separate, but 
usually are commingled or their identity 
is otherwise lost. For this reason, a 
method must be provided which permits 
you to select an inbound lot, or lots, or 
parts of lots, and use the “history” of 
such lots in determining the appropriate 
maximum price for a withdrawal of an 
equal quantity of the same wheat. This 
section provides two alternative methods 
for pricing such withdrawals from a place 
of business. 

(a) Definitions. When used in this sec- 
tion, the following terms shall have the 
following meanings: 

(1) ‘Place of business’? means a ware- 
house, elevator, store or processing plant, 
or any combination of such facilities op- 
erated as a unit at one location. 

(2) ‘Withdrawal’ means any movement 
of wheat out of a place of business wheth- 
er pursuant to a sale or otherwise, or any 
movement of wheat within a place of busi- 
ness for use in manufacturing or mixing 
with other grain in the same place of busi- 
ness. 

(3) “Inbound lot’? means any quantity 
of wheat unloaded into your place of busi- 
ness which was received at one time and 
which has the same “history.” 

(4) ‘History’? means, with respect to 
any inbound lot of wheat your supplier’s 
maximum price on his sale and delivery 
to you, plus your transportation cost, if 
any, to the place of business where it is 
unloaded and from which it will be with- 
drawn, and plus any other charges you 
are permitted to add under this regula- 
tion for handling of the lot prior to such 
unloading. 

(b) Rules for determination of uncan- 
celed inbound lots in your stock—(1) 
Wheat. In using this section you must 
know the uncanceled, inbound lots in 
your stock and the history of each such 
lot. At the time you commence using 
this section you must record the history 
of all wheat in stock at your place of busi- 
ness by determining the histories of your 
most recent receipts up to the total amount 
of wheat in your stock. These receipts 
constitute the uncanceled, inbound lots at 
that time and.they remain such until can- 
celed as provided below. 

Thereafter each new inbound lot and 
the history of the lot is carried in your 
records as uncanceled until it is used 
and canceled as provided below. 

(2) Mixed grains. An inbound lot of 
mixed grain may be carried with the his- 
tory of such lot as mixed grain, until it 
is commingled or further mixed so as to 
change the proportions of the various 
grains in the mixture. If such propor- 
tions are changed, however, it cannot any 
longer be carried as an inbound lot of 
mixed grain, but must be carried as sep- 
arate lots of each of the grains in the 


To do so, you must multiply 
the weight of the inbound lot by the per- 
centage of each grain and of the foreign 
in the mixture and carry 
the resulting weight of each as 


grain and foreign material, 
of each lot separately. 
inbound lot of 100,000 
Ibs contains 80% wheat and 20% 
must, if it is commingled or further mixed, 
be entered and carried as two separate re- 
ceipts of 80,000 lbs of wheat and 20,000 Ibs 


mined from the history of the lot. 


Pricing withdrawals 
vidual inbound lots—(1) 


you select any uncanceled 


if the grade or quality of the 


their histories may not be used again. 


manent record of your uncanceled 


selves or in any other form you select. 
(ad) Pricing withdrawals against a weight- 


plied against a withdrawal under paragraph 


ing them and adjusting them as follows: 


in Supplement No. 1 to Food Products Reg- 


duct all previous mark-ups (including com- 


“standard grade and 


by the total weight averaged. 


prior mark-up or mark-ups which 
since been used against any other 


inbound lot had no 


A record must be kept of 
mark-ups so deducted 


A record must also be kept of each aver- 


in the computation 
price except when pricing 
provisions elsewhere in this regulation 
establish maximum 
prices by reference to a base price at your 
place of business or at a subsequent des- 


Rules relating to persons 
forming several marketing functions (Inte- 
grated Business Rule). Following are mini- 
mum tests which must be met before a 
@ merchandiser may 
to add the additional merchandis- 
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ing mark-ups provided in this section to 
his maximum price calculated under this 
regulation. To be eligible for these addi. 
tional mark-ups, you must maintain two 
or more offices located as indicated be- 
low, but not in the same town or city 
except as provided in paragraph (a) (2) 
(iii). Each office must be a place of busi- 
ness, owned or leased and maintained ex- 
clusively by you where you conduct 4 
business of buying or selling grain at 
which place and in the course of which 
business you employ one or more ful!- 
time salaried employees or you yourse 

work on substantially a full-time bas 

In respect to any lot of wheat one suci 
office (hereinafter. called the buying « 

fice) must buy the wheat and another 
such office (hereinafter called the _ selli 

office) must sell the wheat. 

(a) Merchandising mark-ups permitted 
to such persons when they are country 
shippers. If you are a country shipper 
under this regulation and comply with the 
above requirements as to buying and ge}. 
ing offices, you will be entitled to incluie 
the appropriate maximum mark-up showy 
below in your maximum price subject to 
all limitations on total mark-ups set forth 
in this regulation. 

(1) If you sell as a country shipper in 
a carload quantity, a mark-up of 1%e jer 
bu: Provided, 

(i) The lot is shipped from the point 
at which you receive it from your supp! er 
and is sold on a recognized grain ¢x- 
change by your selling office, or 

(ii) The lot is shipped by rail or barve 
and after such shipment and before e: 


livery to your customer is unloaded into 
an elevator or warehouse by or for your 
account, or 





(iii) The lot is sold by your selling of- 
fice to a feeder, retailer or processor, or 

(iv) Your selling office is located at 
least 200 miles from your buying office 
and the lot is shipped to and received by 
your customer at a point at least 00 
miles apart from the point at which you 
received the lot from your supplier. 

(2) If you sell as a country shipper in 
a carload quantity, a mark-up of 2\< 
per bu: Provided, 

(i) The lot is shipped to and received 
by your customer at a point at least 1,(00 
miles from the point at which you re- 
ceive the lot from your supplier, and your 
selling office is at least 1,000 miles apart 
from your buying office; or 

(ii) Your selling office is located at least 
200 miles from your buying office, the 
lot is shipped to and received by your 
customer at a point at least 200 miles 
apart from the point at which you re- 
ceived the lot from your supplier, and be- 
fore delivery to your customer, the wheat 
is unloaded into an elevator or warehouse 
by: you or for your account, or 

qii) You have maintained at a terminai 
base point city two selling offices which 
are and have been operated as separate 
businesses, and one of which is the central 
selling office for your country elevators 
and/or country buying offices which have 
bought the lot in question while the other 
is strictly a terminal merchandising of- 
fice buying wheat in carload quantities 
from other persons as well as_ handling 
wheat turned over to it by your other 
office, and which selis the lot in question 
In order to qualify under this paragraph 
the selling office for your country le- 
partment must have sold wheat indepen 
dently to other persons, and your terminal 
merchandising department must have 
bought wheat independently from other per- 
sons, both in addition to the wheat trans- 
ferred from the one to the other. Further- 
more, before qualifying under this para- 
graph, a business so organized shall file 
with the District or Regional Office of the 
state in which such offices are located, an 
application to operate in such manner, stat- 
ing in all necessary detail the location and 
nature of the two offices, the country ele- 
vators and buying offices served, terminal 
elevators operated at that point, if any, 
whether the two offices keep separate books 
and the volume of wheat business in 
bushels done by each office with other 
persons as well as with each other during 
the crop year 1941-42. 

(3) If you sell as a country shipper in 
a carload quantity, a merchandising mark 
up of 3c per bu: Provided, 

(i) Your selling office is located at least 
1,000 miles from your buying office, the 
lot is shipped to and received by yur 
eustomer at a point at leaat 1,000 miles 
apart from the point at which you re 
ceived the lot from your supplier, and 
before delivery to your customer the wheat 
is unloaded into an elevator or warehouse 
by you or for your account. 

(4) Qualifying under more than one of 
the tests set forth in subparagraph (1) 
does not entitle you to a greater mark- 
up than qualifying under a single ‘est 
The mark-ups provided in subparagraphs 
(1), (2) and (3) are not cumulative. 

(b) Extra merchandising mark-ups per- 
mitted to such persons when they are 
merchandisers, If you are a merchaniis- 
er under this regulation and comply with 
the above requirements as to buying and 
selling offices, you will be entitled to add 
to any merchandising mark-up you may 
otherwise include in your maximum price, 
the appropriate extra mark-up shown be- 
low, subject to all limitations on total 
mark-ups set forth in this regulation. 

(1) If you sell as a merchandiser in 4 
carload quantity, an extra mark-up of ‘“¢ 
per bu, Provided: 

(i) The lot is shipped by rail or barge 
and after such shipment and before deliv- 
ery to your customer is unloaded into 
an elevator or warehouse by or for your 
account, or 

(i) Your selling office is located at 
least 200 miles from your buying office 
and the lot is shipped to and received by 


(Continued on page 73.) 
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Single Food Administrator Having 
Authority Asked by GMA President 


“The present confusion and disor- 
ganization in the food situation can 
be overcome only by the immediate 
appointment of a food administrator 
with power over all phases of food 
production and distribution,’ Paul 
S. Willis, president, Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, declared re- 
cently. 

“It is true Marvin Jones now has 
the title of Food Administrator. It 
is also true he is doing a good job 
with the limited authority granted 
to him,” Mr. Willis continued. ‘But 
at present responsibility in the vari- 
ous aspects of food production, proc- 
essing, allocation and _ distribution, 
pricing and rationing, are divided 
among at least six government agen- 
cies thereby generating conflicts of 
authority, confusion in administra- 
tion, and uncertainty of results. 

“The food administrator should not 
only have authority over all phases 
of food production and distribution 


but adequate authority over those 
factors which directly affect the food 
picture. The President should classi- 
fy food an essential industry and 
immediately instruct those agencies 
concerned with manpower, transpor- 
tation, storage, farm and manufac- 
turing machinery to give special as- 
sistance to the production, processing, 
storage and distribution of food. 
“Ever since 1939 the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America has appealed 
to the President to vest real author- 
ity in the hands of one agency head- 
ed by one man capable of handling 
the entire problem. Our pleas have 
either been ignored or met with half 
measures. The industry had hopes 
that there might be an end of con- 
fusion when Chester Davis briefly 
took office as the nominal food ad- 
ministrator. But, Mr. Davis resigned 
largely because he had the title but 
did not enjoy the necessary authority 
to carry out his own policies. Such 





a man as Mr. Davis, with years of 
experience in industry and as a gov- 
ernment official, armed with power, 
could unsnarl the present food situa- 
tion and prevent further difficulties 
which now seem inevitable. 

“The task of the food administra- 
tor is very clear. He would first take 
inventory of our national food sup- 
plies. This would not only include 
stocks now held by the army and 
navy and other government agencies, 
but all food everywhere in the juris- 
diction of the United States. He 
would then carefully appraise the ac- 
tual needs of the armed forces and 
other government agencies and fairly 
allocate the balance of our food sup- 
ply for civilian consumption. He 
would then use his authority and the 
facilities at his disposal to step up 
the production of all essential foods 
and see to it that all obstacles to its 
prompt distribution are removed. He 
would then learn the actual food 
needs of our Allies and other nations 
in need of relief. This analysis 
would include a study of the eating 
habits of these nations. He would 
then re-establish confidence on the 





ern scientific equipment, 


before milling. 


car assortment is 


whole wheat flours, 





much less uniform than usual. 
need for careful wheat selection and 
good milling is more vital than ever. ’ 


Customers of F. W. Stock & Sons are 
protected from these hazards with com- 
plete laboratory control. A modern re- 
search laboratory, staffed by experts, 
collaborates with milling technicians in 
maintaining uniform and superior bak- 
ing quality flours. With apparatus such 
as pictured at the right, and other mod- 
wheats are 
carefully chosen and through milling 
and baking tests, performance is proved 


There is a particular Stock flour for 
every baking requirement. Our mixed 
complete. 
Spring and hard winter type 
flours—Michigan cake flours— 
cracked 
wheat and the famous DAISY 
doughnut flour. They are pre- 
cision milled from the best 
wheats for smooth performance. 





So the 
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NATURE PLAYED A TRICK— 


ATURE played some tricks with 
all the wheat crops this year. There 
is enough good wheat, but the crop is 


































Protein Testing 
Apparatus 


Your guarantee 
of flour to meet 
your needs in 
these days of 
wartime uncer- 
tainty is this 
efficient milling 
plant, one of 
the newest in 
America. Three 
ultra-modern mills in one, 
backed with ample wheat 
storage and laboratory con- 
trol. Eighty-two years of 
milling “know how” in pro- 
ducing flours for leading 
bakers is your guarantee 
of dependable service. 















DONUT WEEK SET FOR 
MARCH, 1946 


The week of March 24-30, 1946, 
has been designated for the ob- 
servance of the ninth annual Na- 
tional Donut Week, it was an- 
nounced today by Bert Nevins, 
director of National Donut Wee 
Committee, with headquarters at 
152 West 42nd Street, New York. 
Among the sponsors of the week, 
which has been one of the out- 
standing promotions in the food 
industry, are many food ingre- 
dient and food machinery com- 
panies, various bakery associ:- 
tions and publications. 





—— 
part of farmers, manufacturers and 
distributors by making the facts clear 
and by issuing simple, practical reg- 
ulations reflecting honest and direct 
policies. He would wipe from the 
books all of the innumerable, con- 
flicting, confusing regulations which 
now handcuff the largest industry in 
America. 

“I do not want to imply that no 
good work has been done by the War 
Food Administration and the Office 
of Price Administration. Both have 
contributed to our wartime food 
problems within the limited sphere 
of power granted each agency. The 
Office of Price Administration has 
done a particularly good job of keep. 
ing prices down, but we have reached 
a point where it is better judgment 
to have ample food at somewhat 
higher prices than no food at low 
prices,” Mr. Willis said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SWARZENTRUBER A MARINE 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. — Arthur D. 

Swarzentruber, general manager of 
Dr. Fenton’s Vigortone Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, was inducted into the 
Marine Corps on April 24. He was 
assigned to Parris Island, S. C., for 
training. Mr. Swarzentruber was 31 
years old and has been a leader in 
the mineral feeds industry. He still 
holds the office of vice president of 
the National Mineral Feeds Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Les Fitzgerald of Cedar Rapids 
was elected general manager of the 
company to take over Mr. Swarzen- 
truber’s duties. Mr. Fitzgerald came 
with the company in 1936 as person- 
nel advisor. About a year ago he 
was appointed sales manager and now 
becomes both general manager and 
sales manager. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Butcher.—Here, madam, is a nice 
ham, home cured. 

Mrs. Freshwed.—But I want one 
that has never been ill! 








For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 
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Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gai. cuse 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 
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WFA Explains Carrying Charge. 


Provisions of Flour Contracts 


Washington, D. C.—At the request 
of Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, L. 
J. Morgan, of the Procurement and 
Price Support Branch of War Food 
Administration, has issued a letter 
of interpretation concerning Article 6 
in the Standard Contract Conditions 
issued by War Food Administration 
on March 12, 1945. 

The exact meaning of article 6 
was not clear to a number of millers 
as how the carrying charge provi- 
sion worked in connection with flour 
contracts. Article 6 reads as follows: 

Article 6. Carrying Charge. 

i the agency fails to issue the 
Notice to Deliver by the date of 
delivery or the last day of the 
period of delivery specified in 
the contract, the contractor shall 
be entitled to carrying charges 
in full compensation for delayed 
delivery at the rate specified in 
the contract, such carrying 
charges to accrue beginning with 
the sixty-first day after the de- 
liverable time and ending on the 
day preceding the actual date of 
delivery. (This provision shall 
be applicable only as to those 
commodities and in those in- 
stances in which, under Maxi- 
mum Price Regulations estab- 
lished by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, such carrying 
charges may be added to the 
maximum sales price.) 


In his letter of clarification to Mr. 
Fakler, Mr. Morgan has supplied an 
explanation of the method of figuring 
and determining carrying charges un- 
der this article. Mr. Morgan’s letter 
follows: 

“In our announcements under the 
heading ‘How to Submit An Offer,’ 
it is specified that offerer shall indi- 
cate when submitting an offer, deliv- 
ery period and quantity deliverable 
each week and earliest date that 
deliveries can be made. If offers 
are submitted in this manner, charges 
are determined as follows: Article 6 
of Standard Contract Conditions pro- 
vides that carrying charges shall ac- 
crue beginning with the 61st day 
after the deliverable time. Deliver- 
able time (Article 1. Definitions) is 
defined as the first day of the period 


of delivery or the day of delivery as 
specified in the contract 

“Using the above definition for 
carrying charges, we give herewith 
an example of the manner in which 


carrying charges will be determined: 
Mill offers, for example, on 
April 10, 500,000 lbs of flour, de- 
livery to start May 1 at the rate 
of 100,000 lbs per week— 


Deliverable Time 

',000 Ibs 
000 Ibs 
000 Ibs 
000 Ibs 
000 Ibs 


rying charges beginning 61 


he above example is taken from 


an offer submitted in accordance 
with our announcement, showing de- 
livery period, quantity deliverable 
each week, and earliest date that 
delivery can be made. 

‘Some offers, however, are sub- 


mitted in which deliverable time is 
not specified, but simply indicating 
delivery such as five cars per week 
Starting one week after receipt of 
bag markings. Since the deliverable 
ume is not specified there is no basis 
of computing carrying charges. This 


offerer should have indicated a start- 
ing date, subject to receipt of mark- 
ing instructions, and 61 days after 
such date carrying charges would ac- 
crue. 

“If offers are properly submitted 
in accordance with our instructions 
‘How to Submit An Offer,’ it should 
not be difficult for the mill or for 
audit to correctly determine the 


amount of carrying charges due the 
vendor on shipments that did not 
move out within the free time period. 

“The above information will, we 
believe, help to clear up in the minds 
of many millers the manner in which 
these carrying charges are deter- 
mined.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SGT. BRUNDRIT KILLED 
Toronto, Ont.—One of those killed 
in the closing hours of the war in 
Europe was Sgt. Edward H. Brun- 
drit, 26, of the Royal Canadian 
Dragoons, son of Gordon D. Brun- 
drit, Toronto, a widely known mem- 
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ber of the Canadian flour and feed 
trades. The father’s earliest exper- 
ience in this business was with Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at 
Winnipeg. Later the family moved 
to the United States. Still later 
they moved to Toronto, which has 
been their home ever since. Another 
son, William, is with the Canadian 
forces in Europe. Edward’s first ex-— 
perience of war was in Italy with 
the Canadians then serving there. He 
came safely through that period and 
later saw a lot of fighting in western 
Europe. When killed he was with 
the Canadians in Holland. 
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HUBBARD 
flavor FLOURS 


Always give you uniform and 
dependable baking qualities 


Hubbar 


66 Years of Quality Milling 


Plus 


the superior 


atoh Ac) ame late| 


greater food 


value of 


Northwestern 


Spring Wheat 


EASTERN BRANCH: 


Mother Hubbard 
University 


Spring Maide 
Hubbard's Special 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, 


Superlative 
Athlete 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


PA. 


King Hubbard High Gluten 
Sonny Hubbard High Gluten 
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Some Decline in Wholesale Bread 
Percentage Recorded in Milwaukee 


Reversing the trend of the past 
few years, wholesale bakers lost a 
little ground to house-to-house and 
retail bakers in the past year in Mil- 
waukee, the annual consumer survey 
of that market by the Milwaukee 
Journal shows. Chain store bread 
sales percentages continued to de- 
cline. 

Neighborhood retail bakers were 
the preferred white bread buying 
source of 8.2% of the Milwaukee fam- 
ilies in the 1945 survey compared 


with 6.9% in 1944. Omar, Inc., had 
a preference rate of 16% in 1945, 
against 13.3% in 1944. 

The steady wartime decline in 
chain store preference rating on 
white bread continued, with the two 
chain leaders accounting for 2.2% 
of the brand preference in 1945, 
against 4.2% in 1944. 

Among wholesalers in the Milwau- 
kee market, Continental Baking Co. 
continued in first place on white 
bread with a preference figure of 


35% of the families, a slight gain of 
5% over 1944. Oswald Jaeger Bak- 
ing Co. was in second place with 
18.7%, compared with 17.3 in 1944. 
Carpenter Baking Co. also improved 
its position, rising to 11.9%, com- 
pared with 11.1 in 1944. Mrs. Karls 
Bakeries and Rotter Baking Co., the 
other leaders, lost some ground, hav- 
ing 1945 ratings of 9.9% and 1%, 
respectively. Wholesale bakers, as 
a group, had a 2% decline in pref- 
erence rating among consumers in 
1945 compared with the previous 
year, but they still retain most of the 
gains achieved during the wartime 
period. 

About 89% of all Milwaukee fam- 








A Mark of 
Distinction... 


For Flour of Merit 


Our modern mill today 
produces bakery flour 
that matches in excellence 
the flour that won this 
award 60 years ago. 


It matches this excellence 
on a modern basis, meet- 
ino the new demands of 
the day as it met the 
demands of that time. 


Try CHARM or REX 
in your bakery. 
your production needs. 


It fits 
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OPA SUES ON COOKIE 
PRICE CHARGE 


Chicago, Ill. — A hole has a 
place in a doughnut but it does 
not improve the quality of a 
vanilla wafer and should not add 
to the price, the Office of Price 
Administration contended in a 
suit for $50,927 treble damages 
filed in federal district court 
against the Superior Biscuit Co., 
Chicago. The wholesale price of 
the company’s vanilla wafers 
was frozen at 10c a package but 
recently a wafer, with a hole in 
it, was placed on the market fo: 
18c. Marion W. Isbell, area OPA 
director, said that was a violation 
of the OPA price control regula 
tions, contending that “the com- 
pany is selling the same 1x 
cookies with holes in them 
Nothing new has been added ex 
cept 8c.” The suit and petitio: 
for injunction were assigned t: 
Federal Judge Michael L. Igox< 

-_ 
ilies purchased white bread, while 
88% purchased rye bread and 54% 
bought other types of bread also. 
There apparently was a slight shift 
from white bread to other breads, 
and that shift has been going on to 
a minor extent for several years in 
Milwaukee. 

Neighborhood bakeries also gained 
in sales of rye and other breads in 
the latest survey. They did business 
on rye and other specialty breads 
with 13.2% of Milwaukee families 

Of the branded rye breads, Car- 
penter’s remained first in popularity, 
with a rating of 29.1%, compared 
with 28.3% a year before, continuing 
a consistent gain begun several years 
ago. Jaeger’s in second place, also 
gained, with a 16.1% rating on rye 
bread. Continental was in third place, 
with a total of 15.2%, compared with 
16% last year. Omar increased its 
percentage to 12.1 from 9.9, and most 
of the other brands showed declines 
from last year. 

On breads other than white and 
rye, Omar went into first place in 
popularity in the 1945 survey, ac- 
counting for 19.7% of the total. Mrs. 
Karl’s was in second place with 
17.4%, Carpenter’s third with 13.4% 
and Jaeger fourth with 13.1%. Rot- 
ter’s increased its business to 11.1% 
of the total. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


More Shift Toward 
Friday Buying 


A continued trend of grocery shop- 
pers from Saturday to Friday is 
shown in the 1945 survey of consum- 
er buying habits in Milwaukee, re- 
cently completed by the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

In 1943, 58.1% of the consumers 
did most of their grocery shopping 
on Saturday. By 1944 -this had 
dropped to 43.3% and in 1945 it had 
declined to 36%. Friday shopping in 
the three years increased from 27.1% 
in 1943 to 39.6% in 1944 and to 
49.5% in 1945. 

This trend is largely associated 
with a desire to get better food se- 
lection and service by shopping ear- 
lier and has been intensified lately 
by meat shortages, stocks of meat 
seldom lasting through the Saturday 
buying period. 
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Complete harmony between our flour 
and your bakery is achieved by follow- 
ing our rigid milling pattern, developed 
after careful study of your needs. 


The basis of our rigid pattern is well 
known: excellent wheat, expert mill- 
ing, painstaking supervision. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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New Mexico Bakers Discuss Postwar 


Prospects and Current Shortages 


By FREMONT KUTNEWSKY 


Albuquerque, N. M.—The eighth 
annual meeting of the New Mexico 
Bakers Association—a special war- 
time emergency session—was held at 
Albuquerque recently with a light but 
representative registration. Princi- 
pal purpose of the meeting was to 
consider wartime shortages and the 
possibilities of postwar recovery. 

Lehn G. Engelhart, Engelhart Bak- 


ing Co., Albuquerque, was elected 
president; Gene Reischman, Holsum 
Bread Co., Roswell, first vice presi- 
dent; C. M. Johnston, of Taos, sec- 
ond vice president; A. T. Hogan, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The board of governors is com- 
posed of John Navone, Gallup; Ed 
Mead, El Paso, Texas; “Spec” Krat- 
tiger, Clovis; Louis Savio, Raton; 


Fletcher C. Bowman, Deming; Jack 
Howard, Albuquerque. 

President Fletcher C. Bowman, 
Bowing Baking Co., in his annual re- 
port, told of the good years, 1944 and 
1943, when rising volume maintained 
profits, but he said 1945 may not be 
as good. Sugar and shortening allot- 
ments are certain to be cut down 
still more, and he urged bakers to 
give the facts of their situation to the 
war food agencies in their districts. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, regional governor for 
the American Bakers Association, 
described the work of the national 
association, the institute and the 
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To make bread that 
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your bread a wheaty, 
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Make 
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direction. 
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American Bakers Foundation, to 
which New Mexico bakers had con. 
tributed generously. He said he 
hoped the industry would soon enter 
the list of national advertisers ajung 
with the meat institute, the fruit anq 
candy people who have raised ihe 
levels of consumption of their prod- 
ucts. 

“Your competitors are not other 


bakers,” Mr. Vos said. “You are 
competing with other food indus- 
tries.” 

Mr. Vos proposed a_ resolution, 


which was passed and ordered sont 
to New Mexico congressmen and war 
agency heads, asking for top priori- 
ties in manpower, equipment ind 
scarce food items for the baking in- 
dustry. The resolution cited the im- 
portance of the industry to the Amer. 
ican people, in that it furnishes 49% 
of the national energy food, and 
combines scarce ingredients with 
plentiful cereals into tasty, nourish- 
ing food. The resolution asks that 
one national administrator be made 
responsible for all food and nuitri- 
tional problems. 

Mr. Vos warned bakers that they 
are on dangerous ground, with such 
narrow profit margins that a loss of 
10% of volume would ruin many in 
the industry. “Watch your cosis,” 
he said. 

L. J. Todhunter, Denver machin- 
ery representative, told the meeting 
that it would be some time before 
the manufacturers of bakery machin- 
ery and equipment could get into 
normal production. They all have a 
reconversion problem, he said, and 
there is a tremendous backlog of or- 
ders on their hands amounting to 
$40,000,000, nearly two and one half 
times their annual production before 
the war. 

Gordon Wood, War Food Adminis- 
tration representative, told bakers 
that there is little hope for a loosen- 
ing up of sugar and fat shortages, 
because production has fallen far be- 
low last year. He asked to be kept 
closely informed of the facts, so that 
help might be obtained in case of real 
hardship. He said the fat salvage 
campaign has been a saving factor, 
otherwise the shortages would be 
much worse. 

J. R. L. Kilgore led a discussion 
of the proposed state pure food, drug 
and cosmetic bill which the New 
Mexico Bakers Association had en- 
dorsed. He said the purposes of 
the law would be to safeguard the 
food supply in New Mexico, to en- 
courage the manufacture of food 
products in the state, widen markets 
for state food products and stop the 
“dumping” of inferior products in 
this market. 

The bill was turned down by the 
state senate on the grounds that it 
was unnecessary. H. D. Simmons, 
health director at Albuquerque, told 
of cases where food products sold 
freely in New Mexico had been con- 
demned by inspectors in neighboring 
states that have state pure food laws. 
State Senator Sidney Gottlieb, who 
had voted against the bill, told the 
bakers that if they wanted to pass 
such a bill they would have to get 
up more public enthusiasm for it. 
As it was, he said, it looked like just 
another bureau for the state to pay 
for, with only a few proponents, os- 
sibly with personal interests, in- 
volved. 

The special interest of the bakers 
was in features of the bill providing 
for enforcement of a standard bread 
weight law and for enrichment of 
bakery products. 

E. L. Moulton, of Albuquerque, 
president of the Charles Ilfeld Co., 
an organization of wholesale houses, 
described the economic status of New 
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Mexico before the war, and made 
suggestions for postwar recovery. 
New Mexico, he said, had the high- 
est level of unemployment before 
the war. During the war it was 
known as a surplus labor market 
and thousands of workers were drawn 
into war industries in other states. 
After the war, he believes, this state 
should cultivate light manufacturing 
industries for a better balance be- 
tween various groups of workers. 
Robert B. Bennett, an Aubuquer- 
que attorney, sketched the essentials 
of American democracy which every 
citizen should know, and excoriated 
the prevalence of the belief that the 
“president is the head of every- 
thing.” He said it is up to all of 
us to send the right men to represent 
us, although it is difficult to get good 
men at salaries paid to congressmen. 
He urged business men to get to- 


gether and fight for their interests 
just the same as the labor and farm 
groups do. 

B. L. Bushman, of Standard 


Brands, Inc., exhibited the moving 
picture, “Golden Glory.” 
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Federal Scientists 
Make Motor Fuel 
From Farm Wastes 


Washington, D. C.—A process for 
the chemical conversion of such ag- 
ricultural residues as corncobs, sug- 
ar cane bagasse, peanut shells, flax 
shives, oat hulls and cottonseed hulls 
and burs into liquid motor fuel, and 
other commercially valuable prod- 
ucts is moving into the semi-works 
stage of experimentation at the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory at 
Peoria, Ill. 

Results of experimental laboratory 
investigations by Department chem- 
ists indicate that from 90 to 95 gals 
of liquid motor fuel can be obtained 
from a ton of corncobs or cottonseed 
hulls and that about half of this is in 
the form of ethyl alcohol. A contin- 
uous process for the treatment of 
corncobs and cottonseed hulls has 
been worked out by Drs. E. C. 
Lathrop and J. W. Dunning of the 
Peoria laboratory and gave such 
promising results in the laboratory 
stage that the work is to be enlarged 
so that it may now be evaluated on 
mi-commercial scale. This en- 
larged program calls for a new build- 
ing with modern equipment and a 
staff of approximately 15 of the best 
scientists obtainable. 

Dr. O. E. May, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, which operates the four region- 
al research laboratories, is personally 
directing the administration of the 
program. He says, “The department 
has only a part of the operating and 
economic answers on the commercial 
conversion of these farm wastes into 


a S¢ 


useiul industrial products. Cost fig- 
ur to establish final economic 
feasibility on a commercial scale will 
not be available until the process has 


been tested in the semi-works plant 
th is to be constructed on the 
grounds of the Northern Laboratory. 
plant will be supervised by Dr. 

nning.” 

‘he building, 66 by 44 feet and 
Stories high, is to be completed 
In 120 days. Large-scale research 
| be started as soon as the equip- 
ment is installed, which will be about 
ix months later. Peoria was selected 
ause the Northern Laboratory, as 
part of its regular research pro- 
gram, has a large pilot plant for the 





conversion of carbohydrates, by fer- 
mentation, to such liquid fuels as al- 
cohol, butanol, and acetone, as well 
as facilities for testing motor fuels. 
The research will be carried on in 
close co-operation with other inves- 
tigations already under way in the 
laboratory. 

Approximately 200,000,000 tons of 
farm wastes are produced each year. 
Much of this is plowed back into the 
soil to help maintain fertility and 
prevent erosion. It is estimated that 
something like 100,000,000 tons might 
be available for use in this new proc- 
ess for the production of liquid motor 
fuels. Corncobs will be the first of 
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these so-called waste materials to 
be tried on a large scale in the new 
semi-works plant. Research on the 
other residues will be started later 
as the work progresses. 

The ground residue or raw mate- 
rial is first treated with an acid, or 
saccharified, to produce concentrated 
solutions of dextrose and xylose, 
which are fermented into alcohol, 
butanol, and acetone. Under the new 
saccharification process’ relatively 
pure, separate solutions of 5-carbon 
sugars and 6-carbon sugars are ob- 
tained. These solutions contain from 
10 to 15% of sugar, which is about 
the content that is used in industrial 
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fermentation. These are the mate- 
rials from which liquid motor fuels 
may be made. Furfural and lignin 
are at present obtained as by-prod- 
ucts of the process. The new plant 
is designed to produce approximate- 
ly 2,000 lbs of dextrose, 1,600 lbs of 
xylose, 1,000 lbs of lignin, and 200 
lbs of furfural from 6,600 lbs of raw 
residue in an 8-hour operating pe- 
riod. 

This particular study on the in- 
dustrial utilization of farm waste 
material is a part of a broad pro- 
gram authorized by Congress in 1944 
for large-scale research on the pro- 
duction of synthetic liquid fuels. 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


UCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 
Cake Flours 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 


Rye Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


LOCKPORT, ov 


Kansas Patents 


High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


INC. 
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Viclory 
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AMERICAN FLouRS are made in the Then, following that design, they 


same manner all good products 4+e¢ manufactured with the best 


must be made. a 
material, under expert supervision 
They are first designed with care, 


to make sure they fit the exact need and with patient checking to make 


you as a baker demand. sure you always get what you want. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
a. erican Flours, inc. zz 


1,700,000 Bus. 


(Unnaaa 


G.M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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AS LONG AGO 
AS 


36 YEAR 


(Daily Capacity Then 400 Cwt.) 









We Were Proud of 


| GOOCH'’S BEST FLOUR 


(Daily Capacity Now 4000 Cwt.) 








Requires No Blending 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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Bakers Urged to Use Higher Potency 
Enriching Materials Now Available 


Reiterating a previous recommen- 
dation, bakers are urged to use the 
higher potency thiamine tablets re- 
cently recommended by the scientific 
committee of the American Institute 
of Baking and later approved by the 
American Bakers Association board 
of governors. 

For some time a number of bakers 
have been using vitamin enriching 
ingredients that provide a higher 
level of thiamine content for each 
100 Ibs of flour used in the formula 
than would ordinarily be considered 
necessary to meet enrichment levels 
for the finished product. 

Approval by the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation of the recommendation that 
higher thiamine content ingredient 
standards be made effective June 1, 
1945, has the support of many bak- 
ers because under the present enrich- 
ment ingredient standards, the thia- 
mine content of white bread and 
rolls has too frequently been found 
insufficient. This action by the ABA 
governors followed the recommenda- 
tions of the scientific committee of 
the American Institute of Baking. 

The recommendations approved are 
that “standard wafers, tablets or 
other preparations intended for 
general use by the baking industry 
should supply not less than 190 mgs 
of thiamine for each 100 lbs of flour 
entering the formula.” No changes 
are indicated at the present time in 
the customary levels of enrichment 
with riboflavin, niacin and iron. 

Many bakers are interested in 
using higher level enrichment ingre- 
dients because of the “factor of 
safety” they provide. Their use will 
insure that the finished baked prod- 
uct, white bread and white rolls, will 
more fully comply with the enrich- 
ment standards now effective through 
War Food Order No. 1. 

While there will be a slight addi- 
tional cost in the higher level enrich- 


ENRICHMENT TEST 
WARNING 


A word of caution comes from 
the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, in connection with 
the recent publicity about a 
quick test for bread enrichment 
developed at the Beltsville, Md., 
research center of the War Food 
Administration. This test in- 
volves the addition of two drops 
of a 4% aniline solution in ethyl 
alcohol on a small sample of 
bread, followed by three drops 
of a 4% aqueous solution of cy- 
anogen bromide. A canary yel- 
low color develops, the depth of 
color being dependent on the 
amount of niacin present, com- 
parison being made with sam- 
ples of bread of known niacin 
content. Cyanogen bromide is 
a deadly poison which ought not 
to be handled by anyone except 
an experienced chemist. The 
chemical is a colorless crystalline 
compound. Solutions of the re- 
agent if taken internally even in 
small amounts are rapidly fatal. 
The solution keeps poorly and 
must be made up frequently, thus 
increasing hazards due to han- 
dling. No food establishment 
should think of having a bottle 
of cyanogen bromide on its prem- 
ises, AIB declares. 





ment ingredients because of their in- 
creased thiamine level, many bakers 
believe that it is “good insurance” 
to use more than the minimum so 
that consumers will receive all the 
vitamin benefits in enriched white 
bread and rolls that should be ex- 
pected. 

Evidence which continues to ac- 
cumulate shows that reliance cannot 
be placed on the 170-mg_ thiamine 
tablets and wafers to do an adequate 
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job of enrichment. In far too many 
instances bakers who try to do a 
competent job are failing by a 
small but measurable margin to hit 
the minimum thiamine standard of 
1.10 mgs for each pound of bread or 
rolls. Calculations indicate all too 
plainly that this result is bound to 
occur; the 170-mg tablets simply do 
not have sufficient margin of safety 
to take care of flour low in thiamine 
or to take care of the other factors 
in bread production which tend to 
give low thiamine values. 

Just what this step means to the 
baking industry is indicated by the 
reports from the Office of Investi- 
gatory Services, War Food Adminis- 
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tration, on a survey of enrichment 
compliance in the baking industry, 
Samples of bakery bread were co]. 
lected in 30 states from December 
1944, to April, 1945, covering 599 
bakeries. Of these bakeries, 121 op 
20.4% of the total number sampleq 
fell in the borderline category, with 
a thiamine content of their breaq 
slightly below the minimum requireq 
by law. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Mixing one No. 10 can of masheg 
apricots with every three cans of 
peaches improves the flavor and color 
of canned peaches, which sometirnes 
are flat in flavor and have very little 
color. 
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items are ‘sold out’? 


How does “Selective Use” save fat? 


By selecting the right fat for the job, you keep quality up 
and save fat, too. Use your top-quality shortenings, such 
as Primex and Sweetex, where their outstanding prop- 
erties are essential to the character and good-eating 
qualities of the finished product. (See Bulletin No. 23 for 
other fat conservation ideas.) 


How can we satisfy customers when requested 


Explain the reason for the shortage—then follow up by 
offering another product. Bulletin No. 18 has several 
practical suggestions for handling such situations. 


What can be done to conserve materials? 


Scrape all containers and utensils clean. Use trough 
grease and dusting flour sparingly. Use up scrap doughs 
quickly. ‘‘Little things” like these add up to an impressive 
total in terms of materials saved. (Bulletins 16 and 22 
contain many other suggestions for conserving materials, 
equipment, and manpower.) 


* “High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers 
service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procte: 
& Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” Service 
Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio” Shortening 
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Tomorrow’s 


By John P. 
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Selling Job 


Garrow 


Vice President Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago 


From an Address on the Retail Bakers’ Day Program 


\ RS. AMERICA today is spend- 
i ing about 37%c out of every 
dollar for food. That’s every dol- 
lar of income, and our income to- 
day is around $150,000,000,000. Bak- 
ers re getting only about 3%c of 
this food dollar that Mrs. Housewife 


is spending. Doesn’t this mean that 


it is necessary for bakers to learn 
her wants and desires? For surely 
only in this way can you expand 
and increase your sales, and thus 
bring up your proportionate share 
of the food dollar. This is a “must” 
in your selling. For if you fail to 
do so, you are likely to be hit hard 


—very hard—when our national in- 
come falls. 

At the present time the estimated 
total volume of the baking industry 
is around $2,400,000,000. For many 
months we have been standing still, 
or going backward which happens to 
be the same thing. What will to- 
morrow be? What we make it. 

Just how do we go about this sell- 
ing job! Probably most important 
is the quality and variety of mer- 
chandise we offer the housewife. Of 
equal importance is the treatment 
we give the housewife, the service 
we offer her, the appearance and 
atmosphere of our shops, the person- 
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Have you kept a complete file of the Wartime Information Bulletins pre- 
pared by our Bakery Research Department? Your Primex-Sweetex salesman 
will gladly supply any that may be missing, or write for them direct to 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 














How can I save time in making cookies? 


The Primex One-Stage Mixing Method described in 
Bulletin No. 29 is a real time-saver. You’ll find other 
production ideas and tested cookie formulas in the re- 
cently published cookie booklet. 


How can sugar be conserved in finishing cakes? 


One practical way is to put part of your production into 
uniced crunch cakes. Seven formulas for sugar-thrifty 
crunches and streusels are given in Bulletin No. 27. 
You'll find other sugar-saving ideas in Bulletin No. 11, 
including a low-sugar cream filling formula. 
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that sets the standard 


ALL VEGETABLE HYDROGENATED SHORTENINGS 


PRIMEX | SWEETEX 


the “High-Ratio 
shortening 
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John P. Garrow 


al appearance and attitude of our 
sales people. 

Of equal importance is the sub- 
ject of sanitation—a ticklish topic 
of conversation even among ourselves 
but a subject that needs to be 
stressed. In the back of our shops, 
in our work rooms, begins the con- 
fidence that will make or break us 
tomorrow. We have got to clean 
up, brighten up and paint up—and to 
look our part in the community. 
We've got to look like the success- 
ful people we are. The future of 
retail baking can be brighter if it is 
based on better working conditions, 
cleaner and more sanitary establish- 
ments, better and more efficient ma- 
chinery and, finally, bakers and sales 
people (owners included) who show 
by their very attitude that they con- 
sider themselves fortunate to be em- 
ployed in the best business in the 
world. 

To sell successfully tomorrow you 
must know your competitor. And 
right here let’s accept the fact, once 
and for all, that your competitor is 
not your fellow baker, whether he 
be retailer or wholesaler. Next to 
the housewife, your biggest competi- 
tors are perhaps your brothers-in- 
arms in the food industry. The ce- 
real manufacturers, ice cream peo- 
ple, those manufacturers of prepared 
consumer mixes, puddings and jelly 
powders—in fact all foods that vie 
for a portion of that 3744c of the 
food dollar and that seek priority 
in the consumer’s stomach. 

The baking industry is up against 
highly organized, highly financed and 
aggressive competition for the con- 
sumer’s food dollar. The candy in- 
dustry, ice cream industry, meat in- 
dustry, fruit industry and many oth- 
ers within the food family are spend- 
ing millions. Individual processors 
are likewise spending millions, yet 
baking’s voice is very feeble nation- 
ally, and seldom united. 

Yet with all this, yours is an ad- 
vantage—a personal neighborly ad- 
vantage—that enables you to reach 
right out on the sidewalks of your 
business district and draw people in- 
to your bakeshop to buy your wares. 
You have the opportunity to convince 
your customers of the freshness (re- 
member that word), tastiness, flavor 
and nutrition of your baked goods, 
and to win confidence in your prod- 
ucts—an opportunity that your com- 
petitors in the food field would give 
a great deal to possess for them- 
selves. 

Selling is hard work, but happy 
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work, and everyone of you of the 
retail baking industry is a hard and 
happy worker. And for whom do 
you work? You work for the Amer- 
ican housewife. She is your boss, 
the only boss worthwhile listening 
to and catering to in the tomorrow 
about which we are talking. Find 
out what she wants. Then give it 
to her. Don’t be afraid to ask if 
what you are baking is in line with 
her. desires, if it tastes right, if it 
keeps, if it is appetizing, if it is priced 
right? Remember that one of the 
first rules of good service is to have 
a product and a service that fits the 
market or the individual to whom 
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Don’t Stretch Consumers’ Good Will 
Fred Cobb Warns 


the sale is to be made. You will 
find her drawn as by a magnet to 
attractive windows, tempting coun- 
ter displays, pleasing personalities of 
and intelligent suggestions on the 
part of your salespeople. This is the 
kind of selling you will have to do 
tomorrow. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAGE INCREASE GRANTED 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Wage increases 
averaging 5.3c an hour for 286 em- 
ployees of the United Biscuit Co. of 
America in Sioux Falls, have been 
approved by the Regional War Labor 
Board at Chicago. 








to Breaking Point, 


Chicago, Ill. — Don’t stretch con- 
sumer good will to the breaking 
point, Fred L. Cobb, president of the 
American Bakers Association, warns 
the industry. With lower allotments 
of sugar and lard, bakers can’t main- 
tain both the quality and quantity 
of bakery products which they have 
been producing. 

“A recheck of the formula of every 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


The pin-point precision used in milling 
HUNTER’S CREAM is important in 
making this flour uniform and exact in its 
characteristics, but it also is highly im- 
portant in milling it with efficiency and 
economy. Bakers in their own production 
work know what that means. 


* 
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THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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item on the production list and elim- 
ination or restriction of production 
of those products requiring excessive 
amounts of sugar or shortening is de- 
sirable,” Mr. Cobb says. “It seems 
certain that civilians will demand in- 
creasing amounts of bakery products 
because of current and future sho;t- 
ages of other foods. Attempts to 
satisfy this great demand by further 
reduction in formula standards wl] 
cause a loss of palatability. This may 
cause mass rejection of such bakery 
products as acceptable offsets to oih- 
er food shortages. 

“A mass rejection of baked prid- 
ucts will seriously damage the 
tional food program which requiies 
increased cereal consumption. Tis 
could be more damaging than a 
shortage of bakery products caused 
by the maintenance of reasona)le 
formulae. 

“Consumer surveys recently e- 
viewed in the trade press point out 
35.7% of those interviewed were ot 
satisfied with prevailing quality, and 
48.6% plan on more home baking a/t- 
er the war. Many bakers will seri- 
ously consider these indications. 
Many bakers will prefer to reduce 
output rather than diminish for- 
mula and quality of product. 

“Every baker must decide for him- 
self how he can contribute, in spite 
of shortages, to the success of the 
war food program and the dietary 
well-being of the public he serves. 
Consumer good will must be re- 
tained,’”’ Mr. Cobb concluded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VERMONT BAKERS’ GROUP 
IN QUARTERLY MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—The quarterly meet- 
ing of the Vermont Bakers Associa- 
tion was held at the Latchis Hotel, 
Brattleboro, May 3. While the meet- 
ing was unusually well attended, of- 
ficers of the association kept the 
total of those from outside the area 
well within the limits prescribed by 
ODT regulations. 

Dinner and dancing preceded the 
regular business meeting on the eve- 
ning of May 3, with Mrs. Edna deLot- 
tinville, Edna’s Bakery, as hostess. 

President R. W. Payette presided 
at the two business sessions, at which 
members were given a preview of the 
new Standard Brands, Inc., film, 
“Golden Glory,” to be shown at movie 
theaters throughout the _ country. 

Speakers at the meeting were 
Harry Watling, state director of 
WFA, and Robert E. Sullivan, execu- 
tive secretary of the New England 
Bakers Association. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCT RESEARCH BEGUN 
BY FEDERAL BAKESHOPS 


Davenport, Iowa.—A product re- 
search department has been estab- 
lished during the past year, the «n- 
nual report of Federal Bakeshops, 
Inc., Davenport, Iowa, indicates. An 
experimental laboratory has been °s- 
tablished at Davenport and_ six 
trained women now travel from this 
department to improve quality «and 
merchandising in stores throughout 
the country, with the result tiiat 
when the war is over the company 
will be in a position to re-establish 
quality and introduce new and im- 
proved products. 
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| Text of Revised War Food Order No. 1 





Washington, D. C.—To tighten up plained, compliance action against mains to the vigorous enforcement 
in legal phraseology the terms of violators has not been pressed due of this order which is a vital part of 
War Food Order No. 1, the War Food to certain legal questions arising from the war effort. Immediate investiga- 
Administration recently revised that a decision of a United States District tions of reported violations will be 
order through Amendment No. 14. Court which was unfavorable to the undertaken by the Office of Investi- 

At the same time, WFA issued a government (Ashley Bread Co. case gatory Services, War Food Adminis- 
statement, concurred in by the De- at Charleston, W. Va.). These prob- tration, and United States attorneys 
partment of Justice, that violators of lems have been considered with the have been requested to institute ac- 
the order will be promptly brought Department of Justice and have been’ tions against violators with all pos- 
into court and vigorously prosecuted. eliminated by the amendment just is- sible speed. 

For several weeks, it was ex- sued. Consequently, no obstacle re- Consignment selling or subterfuges 


“The Last Word ta Precision Sealing 
Htveids Ouerweights— Saves WMouey 








N. more accurate scaling has ever been offered to the baking industry than that 
provided by the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Divider. When you consider that a worn, inaccurate 
divider may waste from $50 to $100 per month, you'll see how the accuracy of the 
‘Ideal’’ pays for itself. 


Smooth performance, long life, and exceptional operating convenience are some of the 
many other advantages offered by the American ‘‘Ideal.’’ Its power consumption is excep- 
tionally low; it is compact, self-contained, fully enclosed, and streamlined in appearance 
—yet all parts are readily accessible. 


Sound principles of construction, plus the most advanced engineering, make the 
American ‘“‘Ideal’’ the finest divider for any bakery. Write for sizes, specifications, and 
prices to suit your own requirements. 


1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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which create comparable wastes jn. 
volve the return to bakers of bakeq 
goods unsold by retailers, the prog. 
ucts then usually either being de. 
stroyed or used as feed for animals, 
Surveys previous to WFO-1 revealeq 
the waste of large quantities of criti. 
cal ingredients — shortening, drieq 
milk and sugar—as the result of 
these practices, WFA said. 

No longer affected by the order 
are crackers, cookies, ice cream 
cones, wafers, pretzels, matzoths, 
matzoth products, rusk, zwieback, 
toast and bread crumbs. These items 
were eliminated because, due to tieir 
low moisture content, they are suit. 
able for human consumption for cop. 
siderable periods after manufacture, 

Following is the text of WFO-! as 
now effective: 


(War Food Order No. 1, Amend- 
ment 14) Bakery Products 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF BAKERY PRODUC''S 


On the basis of a report by the 
Director of Marketing Services, filed 
with the War Food Administrator, 
covering the available supply of milk. 
sugar and shortening, and the e‘fect 
thereon of certain practices and 
methods of manufacture and distri- 
bution of bakery products prevalent 
in the baking industry, and on the 
basis of other information, the War 
Food Administrator has made the 
following determinations. The condi- 
tions necessitating the issuance of 
War Food Order No. 1 still exist. 
The fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States has 
resulted and will result in a short- 
age in the supply of milk, sugar and 
shortening for private account and 
for export. The conditions subject 
to which milk, sugar and shortening 
are allocated in this order are neces- 
sary and appropriate in the public 
interest and to promote the national 
defense, in that they insure the effi- 
cient use of these commodities, aid in 
preventing their waste and destruc- 
tion and their diversion to nonhuman 
consumption, and encourage the ef 
fective distribution of bakery neal 
ucts containing these and other in 
gredients by preventing uneconomical 
and improper practices in connection 
with manufacture and distribution. 

It is accordingly deemed necessary 
and appropriate that War Food Or- 
der No. 1, as amended, be further 
amended to read as follows: 

Section 1404.1. Use of milk, sugar 
and shortening in the manufacture of 
bakery products—Distribution of bak- 
ery products containing such com- 
modities. (a) Definitions. (1) ‘Bakery 
products” means bread, rolls, yeast- 
raised sweet products, cakes, pies, 
doughnuts, French pastries, Danish 
pastries, and similar products pre- 
pared by bakers, except crackers, 
cookies, ice cream cones, wafers, pret- 
zels, matzoth, matzoth products, rusk, 
zwieback, toast and bread crumbs. 

(2) “Baker” means any person who 
is engaged in the commercial manu- 
facture of any bakery product, ex- 
cluding baking at institutions, hotels, 
and restaurants in connection with 
the service of meals at such estab- 
lishments. 

(3) “Milk” means whole milk ob- 
tained from cows or any solids de- 
rived therefrom. 

(4) “Sugar” means cane sugar, beet 
sugar, corn sugar, honey, or any 
other fermentable carbohydrate solid 
except as may be present in frui 

(5) “Shortening” means rendered 
animal fat, edible oils, or butterfat, 
whether in their natural forms 0 
various processed forms, including 
fats and oils which may have been 
added to any other ingredient. 

(6) “Bread” means any type of 
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pread, and includes white, rye, whole 
wheat, raisin, combinations, and simi- 
lar baked products. 

(7) “Rolls” includes plain white 
rolis and buns of the semi-bread 
dough type, such as soft rolls, ham- 
purger, hot dog, Parker House, etc., 
hard rolls, such as Vienna, Kaiser, 
etc, all made without fillings or 
icing, but shall not include yeast- 
raised sweet rolls or sweet buns, cin- 
namon rolls, butter-fly rolls, etc. 

(8) “Variety,” as applied to bread 
or rolls, means bread or rolls of a 
particular formula, type, weight, 
shape. or topping. Any difference in 
,, type, weight, shape, or top- 


form| 

a all be sufficient to constitute a 
separate variety. Sliced or unsliced 
bread or rolls, or any difference in 
thickness of slices, shall not be con- 
sidered as separate varieties. 

(9) “White bread” means any 
bread, whether baked in a pan or on 
a hearth or screen, which is common- 
ly known or usually represented and 


white bread, including, but not 
restricied to, Vienna bread, French 
bread, and Italian bread. 

(10) “Twisting” means the twisting 
‘ of two or more pieces of 


sold 


toget 


dough to form a loaf baked in a pan, 
except the twisting or braiding of 
dough for the Jewish ritual bread 


containing eggs which is sold under 
the name “Chalah” or variations of 
that name. 

(11) “Cross panning” means plac- 
ing in a bread baking pan at right 
angle to its length, two or more 
pieces cut from dough which has 
passed through the bakery machine 
commonly known as a molder. 


(12) “Person” means any individ- 
ual, partnership, association, business 
trust, corporation, or any organized 
group of persons whether incorpor- 
ated or not. 


(13) “Director” means the Direc- 
tor of Marketing Service, War Food 
Administration. 

(b) Conditions governing use and 
distribution. No baker shall use milk, 


sugar, or shortening in the manufac- 
ture of bakery products, and no per- 
son shall sell or distribute bakery 


products containing any of such com- 
modities, or accept the delivery for 
resale of bakery products containing 
any of such commodities, except sub- 
ject to the applicable condition set 
forth in-paragraphs (c), (d), (e), 
(f), (g), (h), (i) and (j) of this order. 
(c) Varieties. No baker shall, un- 
less specifically authorized by the 
Director, make or sell in or from any 
one bakery, during any week begin- 
ning 12:01 a.m. Sunday, more than: 
(1) 20 varieties of bread, or (2) 12 
es of rolls. 
(d) Ingredients. (1) No baker 
nake or sell any bread baked 
dough which contains more 


(i parts by weight of cane sugar, 
beet sugar, corn sugar, or other simi- 
lar fcrmentable carbohydrate solids 
{except as may be present in any 
fruit used) to 100 parts of flour; or 

(ii) 3 parts by weight of shorten- 


ing, lard, or other fats or oils (in- 
cluding fats or oils which have been 
added to any other ingredient) to 
10¢ rts of flour: Provided, however, 
That this provision shall not apply 


to lard or rendered pork fat which is 
delivered to and accepted by any 
bake during the period from May 
15, 1944, to Sept. 30, 1944, both in- 


No person shall sell any im- 

bread baked from dough 
contains any ingredient listed 
under (d) (1) hereof in excess of the 
applicable quantity therein specified. 

(e) Enrichment. (1) No baker shall 
make or sell any white bread or 
rolls not containing the following in- 


ported 
which 
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gredients in the quantities specified: 

(i) Thiamine: Not less than 1.1 nor 
more than 1.8 milligrams per pound; 

(ii) Niacin: No -less than 10 nor 
more than 15 milligrams per pound; 

(iii) Riboflavin: Not less than 0.7 
nor more than 1.6 milligrams per 
pound; and 

(iv) Iron: Not less than 8 nor more 
than 12.5 milligrams per pound. 

(2) No person shall sell any im- 
ported white bread or rolls unless 
they contain the ingredients listed 
under (e) (1) hereof in the quantities 
therein specified. 

(f) Twisting or cross panning. No 
baker shall perform the process of 


twisting or cross panning in the man- 
ufacture of any pan bread. The 
making of twin loaves shall not be 
construed as cross panning. 

(g) Consignments, returns, credits, 
discounts. 

(1) No baker or other seller or 
distributor of bakery products, his 
agents or employees, shall: 

(i) Deliver bakery products on con- 
signment or otherwise than pursuant 
to a bona fide sale of such products; 

(ii) Give any refund, credit, ex- 
change, discount, gift, or allowance 
for or in connection with the sale or 
delivery of bakery products; 

(iii) Resume possession or accept 
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the return of bakery products. 

(2) No purchaser of bakery prod- 
ucts except a person purchasing for 
family or household use, his agents 
or employees, shall: 

(i) Accept delivery of bakery prod- 
ucts on consignment or otherwise 
than pursuant to a bona fide sale of 
such products; 

(ii) Return any bakery product to 
any seller thereof; 

(iii) Accept any refund, credit, ex- 
change, discount, gift, or allowance 
for or in connection with the pur- 
chase or delivery of bakery products. 
This paragraph (g) shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit such discounts as 
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Although uniformity is the most difficult 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


More than | Ever Important T ODAY / 


A every stage of manufacture, COVO 
Shortenings must pass severe and re- 
peated tests. Every batch must also pass prac- 
tical baking and frying tests. Then—and not 
until then—are they released for shipment. 

These successive and exacting tests are to 
insure Continuous and unvarying uniformity 


oe 





characteristic for any shortening. manufac- 
turer to maintain, it is more than ever im- 
portant to you today—in saving time and 
materials—in ease of handling for your less 
experienced help—in maintaining uniform 
volume and quality production. 

COVO and COVO Super-Mix are the 
most uniformly good shortenings that the 
baking industry has ever had. 


¢ General Offices: Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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are based upon quantities, cash pay- 
ment, or reasonable customer classifi- 
cation, and are openly published and 
equally available to all who qualify. 
(h) Gifts—Samples. No baker or 
other seller of bakery products shall, 
directly or indirectly, give or offer 
to give any bakery product, or por- 
tion or sample thereof, to any per- 
son except charitable institutions. 
(i) Equipment. No baker or other 
seller or distributor of bakery prod- 
ucts, his agents or employees, shall 
provide -or furnish, by gift, sale, loan 
or otherwise, racks, stands, or other 
equipment of any kind or character 
to any purchaser of bakery products, 
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or replace, repair, alter, or maintain 
any equipment previously furnished 
to or belonging to any such purchas- 
er. This prohibition shall not apply 


to (1) cardboard counter display 
stands not larger than 24x18x18 
inches, (2) small individual covers 


for containers which are required by 
law or ordinance, and (3) such other 
items as may be designated by the 
Director. 

(j) Records and reports. 

(1) Every baker subject to this 
order shall, for at least two years, or 
for such period of time as the Direc- 
tor may designate, maintain an ac- 
curate record of his production of 





bakery products, and of his purchases 
and sales of baking ingredients and 
bakery products. 

(2) The Director shall be entitled 
to obtain such information from and 
require such reports and the keeping 
of such records by, any person, as 
may be necessary or appropriate, in 
his discretion, to the enforcement or 
administration of the provisions of 
this order, subject to the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget in accord- 
ance with the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942. 

(k) Audits and inspections. The 
Director shall be entitled to make 
such audit or inspection of the books, 





A HEAVY-DUTY Shortening for 


the extra strain of war economy- 


@ Geared to take the punishment of 
high-speed mixing. 
@ Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures. 


YET 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


So bland in flavor—use it for 
your finest icings. 














NEW YORK © CHICAGO ¢ SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS e HOUSTON 


SAVE 
SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING 
WASTE! 
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records, and other writings, premises 
or stocks of bakery products, ingredj. 
ents, materials and supplies, of any 
person, and to make such investiga. 
tions as may be necessary or appro. 
priate, in his discretion, to the ep. 
forcement or administration of the 
provisions of this order. 

(1) Petition for relief from harg. 
ship. Any person affected by this 
order who considers that compliance 
herewith would work an excep) ional 
or unreasonable hardship on him may 
file a petition for relief with the 0. 
der Administrator. Petitions shalj 
be in writing and shall set forth aj] 
pertinent facts and the nature of the 
relief sought. The Order Adninis. 
trator may take any action with ref. 
erence to such petition which is cop. 
sistent with the authority delegateg 
to him by the Director. If the peti. 
tioner is dissatisfied with the action 
taken by the Order Administrator. 
he may, by request addressed io the 
Order Administrator, obtain a review 
of such action by the Director. After 
said review, the Director may take 
such action as he deems appropriate 
which action shall be final. 

(m) Violations. Any person who 
violates any provision of this order 
may, in accordance with the ap. 
plicable procedure, be prohibited from 
receiving, making any deliveries of. 
or using bakery products. Any per. 
son who wilfully violates any provi- 
sion of this order is guilty of a crime 
and may be prosecuted under any and 
all applicable laws. Civil action may 
also be instituted to enforce any lia- 
bility or duty created by, or to en- 
join any violation of, any provision 
of this order. 

(n) Delegation of authority. The 
administration of this order and the 
powers vested in the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, in so far as such powers 
relate to the administration of this 
order, are hereby delegated to the 
Director. The Director is authorized 
to redelegate to any employee of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture any or all of the author- 
ity vested in him by this order. 

(o) Communications. All reports 
required to be filed hereunder and 
all communications concerning this 
order shall, unless otherwise provid- 
ed, be addressed to the Order Ad¢- 
ministrator, War Food Order No. 1, 
Grain Products Branch, Office of 
Marketing Services, War Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 

(p) Territorial scope. This order 
shall apply within the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

(q) Effective date. This order shall 
become effective at 12:01 a.m., e.wtt, 
May 10, 1945. With respect to vio- 
lations, rights accrued, liabilities in- 
curred, or appeals taken, prior to said 
date, under War Food Order No. ! 
as amended, all provisions of said or- 
der shall be deemed to remain in full 
force for the purpose of susiaining 


any proper suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding with respect to any such 
violation, right, liability, or appeal. 

NOTE: All reporting and recoré: 
keeping requirements of this order 


have been approved by the [ureall 
of the Budget in accordance with the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


Issued this 8th day of May, !945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 





ADS PRAISE GROCER* 


Spaulding Bakeries, of Binghamto 
N. Y., recently inserted large adver 
tisements in a number of newspapels 
paying tribute to grocers, who alt 
doing their duty “in troubled times 
with distinction, with grace and wit! 
patriotism.” 
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Bread for a Thousand 


Tomorrows... 








The broad fields of golden grain reaching to 


the horizon are a priceless American heritage. 


Here grows food for all our tomorrows. 


We at Russell-Miller are proud to uphold 
this heritage. It is our tradition to select the 
finest wheat of the harvest, mill it with pains- 
taking care, and offer the bakers of America 


the finest in flours. 


There is a Russell-Miller flour for each of 


your baking requirements. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES » MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
MILLERS of OCCIDENT avd AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOURS 
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Increased Wheat Consumption National 
Necessity, J. T. McCarthy Tells Congress 


HE baking industry uses more 

sugar than any other industrial 
user. But with this large use of 
sugar there is included the final pro- 
duction into acceptable food of the 
major portion of the plentiful cereal 
crop—wheat. This combining of the 
scarce sugar to make the plentiful 
cereals acceptable food establishes 


of the farmer and the consuming 
public. 


1.—Bakers believe the domes- 
tic food supply is such that in- 
creased consumption of cereals is 
a national necessity to preserve 
an adequate civilian nutritional 
level. 


have passed through five years of un- 
precedented productive activity re- 
quiring long hours of hard work. 
Such a prolonged period of activity 
by so many people probably has not 
been seen in our lifetime. People in 
war production or war supporting 
activities require a daily input of 
food sufficient at least to replace the 
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—— 


Editor’s Note.—John T. Mc- 
Carthy, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, recently 
appeared before the special com- 
mittee investigating food short- 
ages of the House of Represen- 
tatives in Washington, and pre- 
sented the following statement 


of the effects of ingredient 
shortages on baking industry 
operations. 





daily physical outgo. 
There is a demand for meat at the 


Consumption of food has been on 
a rising scale because Americans 


the baking industry as the most im- 
portant user of sugar in the interest 












THE DELIVERY TRUCK OF TOMORROW... 
One of a series of illustrations depict- 
ing the best thinking of the baking 
industry for the future. 


Planning for the future calls for vision... for courage and 
determination to see beyond today’s problems... to visualize 
tomorrow’s opportunities. Now in the drawing board stage 
are new plans and designs that will contribute to the con- 


tinued progress of the important baking industry. 


Sharing this forward-looking point of view, the Red Star 
Yeast Company is ever alert to new trends... to the industry’s 


demand for ever-finer yeast products. 


When you avail yourself of the services offered by the Red 
Star Yeast organization you will be building your future on 
a sound basis. For, you will benefit by their 63 years of ex- 
perience ... by their constant scientific research in the im- 


provement of yeast products. 


You'll be looking ahead with clear vision...when you look 


to the yeast that keeps pace with every forward move... when 


RED*STAR YEAST 


you look to the leader. .. Red Star Yeast. 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO., Milwaukee, Wis. + Branches in Principal Cities 
YEAST FOOD + MALT SYRUP + ENRICHMENT TABLETS * ALVATABS 
INVEST IN VICTORY ..... BUY BONDS..... AND HOLD THEM 
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annual rate of 170 lbs per capita 
against a 115-lb per capita supply, 
Only the plentiful cereals can sitis- 
factorily offset this deficit of 55 Ibs 
of high nutritive value food per 
capita. Furthermore, bakery prod- 
ucts are the only available foods of 
the necessary high nutritive value 
which are at the same time stomach 
filling and satisfying to the appctite, 
The cereals, and in particular wheat, 
are now in abundant supply and 
prospects point to another very large 
harvest in 1945, but under present 
conditions these supplies are only 
statistically and potentially consum- 
able food. 
2.—Bakers know the plenti/ul 
cereals are not acceptable foods 
in the form of wheat and flour, 
but only when combined with 
other ingredients among which 
sugar is essential to make palat- 
able nutritious foods. 


Bakery products in their many va- 
rieties are the principal consumable 
form of the plentiful cereals. The 
commercial bakers process the major 
portion of total flour production. 
Bakers are the largest industrial 
users of sugar. Because almost every 
individual consumes bakery products, 
they are unique in distributing to the 
public the shortage foods like sugar 
with the abundant foods like wheat 
to the greatest number of people at 
the lowest possible cost. This com- 
bining of scarce foods with plentiful 
foods is the well established policy 
of the War Food Administration. 

Since the increased consumption of 
cereals is a national necessity, then 
it clearly follows that bakery prod- 
ucts must be available in acceptable 
and palatable variety. No one seri- 
ously can expect increased consump- 
tion to result from, or to be brought 
about by, further reduction in the 
amount of sugar and other ingredi- 
ents used in baking formulas. 

The bumper wheat crop is only 
statistically food. The wheat when 
harvested is only potentially ac- 
ceptable food. Flour and water com- 
bined, although it may have nutritive 
value, is still not acceptable food 
it is wallpaper paste. Wheat flour 
is not acceptable food unless com- 
bined with sugar and shortening (and 
other ingredients) to become as bak- 
ery products the principal consum- 
able form of cereals. 

3.—Bakers predict that further 
reductions in quota of these nec- 
essary ingredients including sugar 
will result in the equivalent of 
rationing of bakery products 

through production cutbacks e- 

spite the plentiful supply of «e- 

reals. 


The public in the United States is 
closer than it realizes to an actual 
rationing of bakery products. The 
“stretching” of the scarce materials 
in combination with ever larger pro- 
portions of the plentiful cereals has 
now reached a point never before 
seen in this country. 

Currently the volume of bakery 
production is 145% of the prewar 
level. Bakers’ use of flour is up {rom 
67 lbs per capita in 1939 to 93 lbs 
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Three-step Aeration is taking care of many a baker’s tomorrow because it gives 


him a flour that guarantees smooth production ...a fully aged flour, ready for use on 
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delivery —bin-aged flour. Here’s how it comes about: we aerate the flour just before it 


4 
Rater 


goes to our 50,000 cwt. aging plant . . . then we bulk up the volume 20% with air all 
during the aging interval . . . we aerate it again just after it leaves the bins for packing. 
Long runs for storage rather than delivery enable us to adjust the milling operation to 
hairline accuracy. Result, uniform flour that gives you the same good product every time. 


Switch to BIN-AGED* flour, available only from Atkinson. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *Registered trade mark. 
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in 1944. At the present level of 
sugar allocation bakers are limited 
to 75% of their use in 1941. Thus it 
can be seen bakers currently use 
about one half of their usual per- 
centage of sugar. 

The “stretching” has gone the lim- 
it. There is no “stretch” left. What 
has been accomplished was done by 
the elimination and restriction of 
the products using large amounts of 
sugar. Any further reduction in 
sugar quota now will force a severe 
cutback in production. 


4.—Bakers fear the proportion 
of sugar (and other ingredients) 
now combined with flour in bak- 
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Sud Sowman says: 


Gee, there’s a smart baker—uses 
more BOWMAN UPC—satisfies more 
customers—gets more bread sales. 
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ery products is at such a low 
level as to threaten mass rejec- 
tion of cereal products as satis- 
factory offsets for other food 
shortages. A failure of cereals 
to satisfy public needs would be 
the most damaging blow to the 
1945 food program it is possible 
to conceive. 


There are strong indications from 
the bakers’ daily contact with the 
consumers that bakery products do 
not even now fully satisfy the con- 
sumers—that they find something 
lacking. Current surveys and maga- 
zine articles have focused attention 
on a growing dissatisfaction on the 


eo @ 80 @ 





part of the consumers. The increase 
in consumption of bakery products 
to 145% of prewar level has been in 
great part in the varieties other than 
white bread. It must be emphasized 
that only through varieties can in- 
creased cereal consumption be 
achieved, yet these are the items 
which will be most drastically cut if 
the sugar quota is further reduced. 
They are the principal products of 
more than 20,000 small individual 
bakers whose business will be seri- 
ously affected. 

An eight-week comprehensive sur- 
vey of 77,000 people in three widely 
scattered cities and in three income 





“It was the Bowman representative who showed us how 


easy it is to use more Bowman UPC* milk and make a better loaf 


| omen problem now with Bowman UPC. 


with full volume, and top quality all the way through. 

“Then consumers in our market soon proved we were meeting 
their tastes for a quality loaf of bread, for sales demand started up 
again, even beyond our war time high.” 

So if you’re worrying about post war competition for the quality 


loaf business in your market, let the Bowman man help you solve your 


Consumer demand will quickly prove to you it makes a finer, tastier 











BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 








loaf of bread, that keeps its quality and stays soft and fresh longer. 
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brackets—high, average and low— 
showed that when the cereal por. 
tion of the meal was white bread, 
monotonously repeated meal after 
meal, the cereal consumption of qj] 
those groups was very low. With 
no other changes in diet except the 
addition of a variety of bakery prod. 
ucts, the over-all consumption of 
these cereal foods increased 57% anq 
was approximately the same in aj] 
three income groups. 

The entire experience of the baking 
industry sustains this finding that 
increased consumption of cereal ) rod. 
ucts in the United States can only 
be brought about by the availability 
of palatable and acceptable varicties 

There is still time for action. [ff 
this warning is neglected, there wij] 
be an irresistible pressure of hun. 
gry appetites and full pockets; yet, 
less of the plentiful cereal products 
available. 

Costs and Price Implications 

There is a secondary public dan. 
ger, but an important one. Reduced 
levels of bakery production and con- 
sumption affect the food price struc. 
ture. Bakery products, and white 
bread in particular, have risen less 
in price than any other food iisted 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index of Retail Food Prices. White 
bread has risen only 12.8% since 
1941 compared with a rise of 36.5% 
in all foods. 

The Office of Price Administration 
is thoroughly aware that the current 
volume of production is the only bul- 
wark the baking industry has against 
the substantial increases in the costs 
of all materials and services enter- 
ing into the production of bakery 
products. If current volume of pro- 
duction is decreased, upward adjust- 
ments of price must follow. 


Conclusion 


Increased cereals consumption is a 
national necessity. Therefore, I wish 
in all sincerity to reiterate that nec- 
essary quantities of sugar, shorten- 
ing (and other ingredients) must be 
provided so that palatable and ac- 
ceptable varieties of bakery products 
will be available in sufficient quan- 
tities. 

Failure to provide these ingredients 
will result in the anomalous situa- 
tion of our having more wheat than 
ever—yet less bakery products than 
ever—hence an actual rationing pro- 
gram without OPA stamps or pro- 
cedures. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WLB HEARING IN BOSTON 
ON NIGHT SHIFT BONUS 


Boston, Mass.—A_ public hearing 
was conducted recently by the Re- 
gional War Labor Board in Boston 
on the issue of night work differen- 
tials in the baking industry. 

The hearing was granted on the 
request of the New England Bakers 
Association, which pointed out that 
numerous cases involving this issue 
are arising between its members and 
the bakery workers’ unions. The as 
sociation requested the board to issue 
a statement of its future policy rela 
tive to night work differentials as an 
aid to contract negotiations. 

Up to the time of the Vinson direc: 
tive on “fringe issues,” the reional 
board has refused to direct paymenl 
of night work differentials in dispute 
cases, although it had approved vd- 
untary petitions. 

The case for industry was present 
ed at the hearing by Robert E. Sulli- 
van, general counsel for the NeW 
England Bakers Association, and 
Kenneth Souser, Philadelphia attor- 
ney. 
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MORE LOAVES 


AND BETTER BREAD 


Scientifically milled to produce better 
bread the easy way in your plant, 
HAVASAK flour gives you more 
loaves and better bread — just what 


you want. 


7 


HAVASAK does something more: 
Because it has these virtues it gives 
you peace of mind. You need no 
longer be disturbed about your flour. 
HAVASAK insures your bread qual- 


ity, day after day. 





\ Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 







fine quality results. 














“SECURITY mutinc compantonc. 


N ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Retail Bakery Output Falling Behind 
Demand, Frank Jungewaelter Testifies 


HE baking industry is currently 

producing 145% or more of the 
quantity of bakery products it pro- 
duced in 1941, with only 75% of the 
sugar it used in that year and only 
100%* of the.shortening and lard it 
used in 1942, the rationing allotments 
now allowed us by OPA. Our ob- 
servations indicate that the total pro- 


*Since reduced to 80%. 


duction by the retail branch of the 
industry is substantially more than 
45% above that in 1941, but we are 
willing to accept that figure, along 
with the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, as a reasonable and conservative 
one for the baking industry. 

In order to accomplish this, bakers 
had to resort to all of their ability 
as craftsmen to produce this amount 


of bakery goods with a limited 
amount of sugar and fats, and adjust- 
ments had to be made in formulas 
so that bakery products today are as 
lean as we dare make them if we are 
not to cause a serious adverse con- 
sumer reaction. 

All recent reports have been to 
the effect that a substantial further 
reduction in our rations of sugar is 








Caer 


Essential war needs make it impos- 
sible for us to solicit new Diafane custom- 
ers, but we have done our best to keep old: 
customers reasonably supplied. Here are a few “‘old 





customers.”’ Ask any of them about Riegel Diafane, 
or Riegel service. Investigate now, for Diafane can 
help you in tomorrow's competitive market. 
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\ Fink's Bakery Hazleton, Penna. 
Y Borck & Stevens Annville, Penna. svoad Company 
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Eames’ Butter Krus Company : rn 
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AND WITH ALL THIS ...We have fully met heavy de- 
mands for Diafane for unusual war needs such as plywood 
manufacture, plasma needle sterilization, field rations, band- 
_ age wraps and bulk frozen foods. 





GEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 MADISON AVENUE * 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Also made by The Detroit Wax Paper Co., 
Woxide Paper Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co. 
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Editor’s Note.—Frank Junge. 
waelter, executive secretary of 
the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, appeared before 
the special committee investi- 
gating food shortages of the 
House of Representatives jn 
Washington recently and pre- 
sented the following facts con- 
cerning the effect of current 
sugar and fat shortages on the 
retail baking industry. 





ena 


likely. If this becomes a reality we 
can no longer continue to produce the 
amount of bakery products thet we 
have been producing, and it must be 
borne in mind that we are alread; 
far short of supplying the demand 
for these baked foods. A demand 
that has grown continually since the 
beginning of the emergency as + nat. 
ural result of existence of large wheat 
supplies in an otherwise increasingly 
scarce food supply, and the fac: that 
the wheat, after it is converted into 
bread and other baked foods, is high. 
ly nutritious, is available, ai low 
cost, in a variety of pleasing forms 
and requires no further cooking in 
the war worker’s kitchen. 

It will be apparent to anyone that 
in order to produce baked foods with 
wheat flour we must have adequate 
amounts of sugar and other necessary 
ingredients. Yet at present, in rela. 
tion to quantity of finished baked 
foods produced we already have on 
the average only 52% or less of the 
sugar we formerly used. When short- 
ening and lard were unrationed, the 
effect of the sugar reduction was 
not so severe. But with fats also 
curtailed, the difficulty of making ac. 
ceptable products is aggravated many 
times over. 

All our observations and all the 
reports we have obtained from retail 
bakers show that we have gone as 
far as we can in eliminating those 
varieties that were large users of 
sugar, as well as fats, and otherwise 
reducing average pounds of sugar and 
fats used per 100 lbs of finished baked 
foods, or per 100 lbs of wheat flour. 

If our allotments of sugar are fur- 
ther reduced we will have to reduce 
our utilization of the abundant wheat 
supply and the availability of bakery 
products to just that extent. In 
other words, if we are going to sus- 
tain a reduction of 10%, or 20%, 
in our present allotment of sugar, 
there will be 10%, or 20%, less bread 
and other bakery products—and this 
at a time when the people are look- 
ing to these wheat products for an 
even greater proportion of their food 
than at any time during the war. 

And there will be a further reduc- 
tion in the total supply of baked 
foods because many bakers cannot 
sustain any such cut in production 
without closing their doors. It has 
been only the greatly increased vol- 
ume of production that has kept them 
going despite rising costs along with 
tight price control on bakery prod- 
ucts in general and absolutely rigid 
price ceilings on bread. 

I have mentioned that even under 
present conditions, with the present 
allotments of sugar and fats, bakers 
have been falling far short of sup 
plying the demand for baked foods to 
the consumer. In most _ instances 
retail bakers are sold out as early 
as 4 p.m. with the present amount 
of baked foods, and customers wh0 
come after that hour complain bit- 
terly when they find bare shelves. 

Most of these people are working 
in defense plants and are not able to 
get away from their jobs before 4 
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COMMANDER FLOURS 
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This year, as always, bakers choose COMMANDER 
FLOURS to get all the benefits of controlled gluten 
strength, strong fermentation for bold, well risen 
loaves, fine textured white crumb and the full flavor 
of finest Northwestern Spring wheats. 

There’s no worry over color, bleaching, diastating 
or ageing—for Commander Flours are finished flours, 


specially milled to furnish you the fine baking qualities 
icone 


i oy 
you want for your particular baking needs. . i _— 


rb 6 the Commander-Larabee representative about the particular gluten qualities and baking 
properties of these special ‘‘bakers flours’’ that help you guarantee better baking. 


COMMANDER =. 
WMMANDER o> ° COMMANDER-LARABEE 
° MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY « Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION © Buffalo 
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or 4:30 p.m. and they are extremely 
resentful when they are unable to 
purchase bakery products. 

If a reduction in the output of bak- 
ery products must be made because 
of a further reduction of sugar and 
fats, instead of closing up at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, with bare shelves 
at that time, most retail bakers will 
have to close at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, or close up another day of 
the week. Many shops are now op- 
erating only five days a week because 
of the shortages of sugar, fats and 
other rationed ingredients; with a 
still further cut there is a possibility 
that they may only operate four days 


AMF END LABELER 


AMF GLEN MIXERS 
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a week. This would certainly bring 
about a public hardship and a public 
reaction which none of us wants to 
see. 

An average retail bakery will serve 
about 500 customers, that is, 500 
families, daily. If, for example, as 
some reports indicate, we are to have 
a 20% cut in our sugar and fats, this 
means substantially that 100 of those 
customers are not going to find any 
bread or other baked foods when they 
come into the store. And after that 
happens a few times they are going 
to start breaking windows. 

Recently I called four representa- 
tive retail bakers in the Chicago area 


NATIONALLY ACCEPTED by bakers everywhere, 
for its low-cost, dependable operation, the 
AMF STANDARD Bread Wrapping Machine is 
gaining even wider acceptance today. To 
install it in your bakery, write, wire or phone 
Bakery Equipment Division. " ft 


AMF GLEN BREAD PAN GREASER 


and asked them how they were get- 
ting along. Without exception and 
without prompting from me, they re- 
ported growing public resentment 
against their inability to supply their 
customers’ needs. Here are the re- 
ports: 

Al Steffensen, Steffensen’s Bakery: 
“Some of the factory workers get 
very angry because they come in to 
buy bakery products on their way 
home from work and there are none 
left. We’re now open five days a 
week.” 

Henry Dietz, Dietz’s Bakeshop: 
“We're usually sold out at about 3 or 
4 in the afternoon. Our customers 


1 Baker has 195 Standards 
1 Baker has 122 Standards 
2 Bakers have over 60 Standards 
2 Bakers have over 40 Standards 
2 Bakers have over 38 Standards 
3 Bakers have over 20 Standards 
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511 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, .Y. 


AMF THERMO -RADIANT OVENS 
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are getting angry when they are not 
able to make purchases.” 

Floyd Armistead, Armistead’s Bak. 
ery: “Conditions are so bad that i 
looks like we will have to put in a 
system to let so many people in anq 
lock the doors, just as the meat mar. 
ket next door is doing. The fellow 
who works in a defense plant anq 
comes into our store at 4 or 4:3 
can’t get anything. They want to 
know why we don’t bake more and 
we tell them we would if we had the 
materials. The girls get bawled oy; 
by the customers; they come running 
into the back excited and crying 
We use the number system, and 
with three or four girls behind th, 
counter calling off numbers there's 
often trouble. Some one can't get 
through fast enough and when she 
gets to the counter a custome: who 
got there first had just taken tho 
item both of them wanted, and there 
is trouble. Our competitor closed 
down three weeks ago and said, ‘I'm 
not going to put up with this’: says 
he’s closed until further notice. Some 
bakeries are going to close two days 
a week.” 

Bob Woods, Bon Ton Baokery: 
“Right now our customers are pretty 
much disgusted with everything bun. 
gled up and raise a big fuss when 
they can’t buy bakery goods. Ther 
isn’t anything we can do any more 
except to reduce production.” 

These last-minute reports from re. 
tail bakers in the Chicago area can 
be matched with retail bakers in 
most other areas. For example, Otto 
Binder, St. Louis, said: ‘We're now 
open six days a week but usually sold 
out by 2 or 2:30 in the afternoon 
The demand is even heavier since 
meat became so scarce. The custom- 
ers raise a lot of fuss. We don't 
know from one day to another wheth- 
er we'll have the shortening and 
sugar to bake with.” 

We can’t afford to let a situation 
like that continue to grow. It is 
reason for grave concern and what- 
ever corrective action may be re- 
quired. 

We suggest an endeavor to make 
certain that the needs of our own 
people are accorded sufficient impor- 
tance in relation to those of other 
nations. We are not suggesting that 
we in the United States should have 
everything we want if it would mean 
starvation abroad, but we strongly 
suspect that our allocators have been 
too freehanded and have acted with- 
out sufficient regard to our civilian 
needs and our requirements for the 
sugar and fats without which we 
cannot utilize our wheat supply. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DUNWOODY BAKING CLASSES 
VISIT BAKERIES, CREAMERY 

Minneapolis, Minn.—As part of the 
instruction procedure at Dunwoody 
Baking School, Minneapolis, staff and 
students visited a number of baking 
and ingredient plants recently 

At the Emrich Baking Co., John 
Schuster, superintendent, we'comed 
the group and _ conducted _ them 
through the plant. Mr. Schuster ex 
plained the use of the various ma 
chines and discussed the various 
processes used in the bakery, which 
caters primarily to the hotel and 
restaurant trade. 

Students also visited the Egekvist 
Bakery, where Chris Egekvist, mat- 
ager, welcomed the group and Ralph 
Manewal, production superintendent, 
conducted them through the plant. 
This bakery produces a variety 0 
products of all types for its 31 I 
tail outlets. In this plant retarded 
doughs of all types are an important 
part of their production, and Mr. 
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Manewal explained fully the best 
procedures to use. 

Another visit was made to Regan 
Bros. bakery, where Bert Jassoy, su- 
perintendent, welcomed the group 
and with his assistant, Eric Lindholm, 
conducted them through the plant. 
Mr. Jassoy explained the various pro- 
cedures used in their production. 

As both these men are Dunwoody 
graduates they knew the material 
the students would be most inter- 
ested in. Questions were asked by the 
group and answered by Mr. Jassoy. 

The staff and students also visited 
the DeSoto Creamery & Produce Co., 
where they had an opportunity to 
observe the process used in freezing 
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eggs and 
powdered eggs. J. H. Radabough, 
manager, conducted them through 
the plant. 

Shop trips of this type form an 
important part of the Dunwoody bak- 
ing school curriculum. 

On April 11, the group was the 
guest of the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. at the Hasty Tasty bakery 
and__—s restaurant. C. Bergenthal, 
Northwest district manager, wel- 
comed the group and _ introduced 
them to the other men of his com- 
pany who were there. After several 
informal talks, a luncheon’ was 
served and the balance of the after- 
noon was spent in entertainment. 


also the manufacturing of 
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DO YOU KNOW . -» F 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the brizht 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 52 for a check against the correct statements. Each question «n- 
swered correctly counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 99 
very good. 


2.—Invert syrup contains about 


1.—Spreading of fruit bars during 
5 True or false? 


baking can be increased by using pow- 35% moisture. 
dered sugar in the dough instead of 3.—When raisins on top of cookies 
granulated sugar. True or false? become quite hard and dry di ne 





(nite 


@ Bakers, milk producers and civilian consumers can 
take pride in the joint contribution they have made 
to Victory in Europe, and will continue to make to- 





ward Victory in Japan. 


Responding to Government request, production of 
vital non-fat dry milk solids more than doubled in five 
war years. Government purchases of this important 
food multiplied nearly ten times in the period of our 
war participation. Bakers and other users restrained 
their normal civilian use of this highly nutritious 
food in bread so that our troops, our allies, and the 
liberated peoples might benefit from its consumption. 


THESE TWO INTERESTING FIGURES TELL THE STORY 


NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


Lend-Lease Purchases(2) % of Total 


Year 


wa a et 


1944 
1944 


(1) Government estimate (2) Lend-Lease only including Red Cross 
(3) W.F.A.1944 Allocation 


When total Victory is ours and this vital bread ingredient is again 
available, use at least 6% for nourishing, tasty, preferred bread. 





Production in Pounds 


Riolon. 5-i- 01010) 
509,620,000 


(1) 583,885,000 
(3) (Military & War Services) 





AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 22] N. La Salle St., Chicago 


ICTORY 


38,776 ,820 
234,510,521 


295,856,216 
L¥- Meleleveleye) 


baking, they should be soaked in jj 
before being placed on the cookies 
in order to eliminate this trouble. 
True or false? 

4.—Rope found in bread is an indi- 
cation of unsanitary conditions in the 
bakeshop. True or false? 

5.—Simple syrup is made by bring- 
ing to a boil 2 lbs granulated sugar 
and 1 lb water. True or false? 

6.—For best results, flour should be 


stored at about 70° F. and at about 
65% relative humidity. True or false? 





7.—In baking bread high pressure 
steam should be used in the oven in 
order to obtain a nice gloss on the 
top crust. True or false? 

8.—Whole wheat flour contains on 
an average about 4% wheat germ. 
True or false? 

9.—Before scaling and baking re- 
frigerated layer cake batters, best 
results are obtained by adding one 
fourth ounce of baking powder and 
six ounces of powdered sugar to each 
10 to 12 lbs of batter. True or false’ 

10.—When replacing butter in a 
formula with hydrogenated shorten- 
ing, each pound of butter should be 
replaced by 14 oz of shortening and 
2 oz of milk. True or false? 

11.—Grainy lard is 100% fat, while 
smooth lard is 95% fat and 5% wa- 
ter. True or false? 

12.—Corn sugar is sometimes used 
in small amounts in pie dough to im- 
prove the color. True or false? 


13.—A good patent bread flour will 
contain about .40 to .42% ash. True 
or false? 

14.—Bread should be proofed at a 
temperature of about 95 to 100° F. 
and a relative humidity of about 
85%. True or false? 

15.—When baking bread, yeast ac- 
tion is stopped at a temperature of 
115° F. True or false? 


16.—For best results, the sheets of 
dough for cinnamon rolls should be 
washed with egg wash rather than 
melted shortening when. retarding 
these products. True or false? 

17.—When making invert syrup 5 
oz tartaric acid should be used for 
each 100 lbs of sugar. True o 
false? 

18.—Instead of using graham 
cracker crumbs for rolling out pie 
crust for pumpkin pies, ginger snap 
crumbs will give excellent results. 
True or false? 

19.—Honey is about 80% as sweet 
as cane or beet sugar. True or ‘alse? 

20.—Baking powder is never used 
in angel food cakes. True or ‘alse? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ASK PLANT EXPANSION 


Wilmington, Del.—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. has applied 10 
the War Production Board for a ma- 
jor expansion at its cellophane plant 
in Clinton, Iowa. The expansion 
program, if approved by WPB, would 
require about a year to complete. 
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You would be amazed if you set out to inspect, person- 
ally, each type and size of bag made by Chase. 
You could do it if you had the time—but it is to save 


you that time that Chase has trained its salesmen to 


suggest only a few samples particularly suited to your 


product. 
Thus it is that hundreds of buyers have learned to de- 
pend upon Chase. No matter what their bag problem, 


Chase has the answer. It pays to line up with Chase. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 

DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
H I TEXA 

TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. Ane, FenAS 


CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA 
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IT PAYS 
TO LINE UP 
WITH CHASE 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 50) 











1—False. The spreading would de- 
crease. This is because the powdered 
sugar would dissolve to a large ex- 
tent during the mixing of the dough. 
Undissolved sugar crystals in the 
dough will melt during baking, caus- 
ing the dough to spread. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


2.—False. Invert syrup contains 
about 20% moisture. 
3.—True. The raisins should be 


soaked in vegetable oil and drained 
thoroughly before being placed on 
the cookies. 

4.—F alse. Rope in bread is not an 
indication of an unsanitary bakery. 
Flour, yeast, malt, potatoes and milk 
powder may contain rope spores. 
These rope spores are not killed at 
bread baking temperatures. 

5.—True. This is the standard for- 
mula. However, some bakers will use 
as high as 3 lbs of sugar with 1 lb 
of water. Simple syrup is used main- 


ly to thin down icings that are too 
stiff. 

6.—True. This has been found 
proper for best results. When flour 
is stored too warm, its baking quality 
is damaged. 

7._False. A low pressure steam 
should be used. The pressure at the 
oven should be less than 15 lbs per 
square inch. 

8.—False. Whole wheat flour con- 
tains about 2% wheat germ. 

9.—True. The batter should be al- 
lowed to warm up to room tempera- 
ture (about 75° F.) before the mix- 
ture is added. 





B-E-TS 


AIB-ABA Standards 


Vitamin Bi. ccscctccccsece 190 mg..... 
Vitamin B2.cccccccccccces 70 MG.c cee 
Niacin. occcccccccscccees 1200 mg..... 


WOR. ccccccccccccccccces FOO mg... 





WINTHROP PIONEERED accurate, 
economical bread-enrichment tablets. 
Winthrop offers you PURPLE Label, 
BROWN Label, BLUE Label and RED 
Label “B-E-T-S’’*. All provide adequate, 
safe enrichment, and the RED Label 
tablet provides a 10% SAFETY FACTOR 
—an added guarantee of Extra Potency 
above the minimum standard. On your 


RTE ROS Special Markets Division 


Y WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., inc’ 


next order specify ‘B-E-T-S’. Be cer- 
tain of adequate enrichment. Be sure— 
buy “B-E-T-S”! 


Address Inquiries to— ** 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


**Y/inthrop Chemical Company, Inc., has received its 
FOURTH Army-Navy award for “high achievement 


in production of war material. 


*"B-E-T-S'' method bread-enrichment , originated by and exclusively available through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


BROWN Label ‘B-E 
“B-E-T-S” 


PURPLE Label 
“B-E-T-S” 


we. PME sb sever GOB ciicvees 70 mg 
eee, eee 1200 mg 
DOG Wis ocvcce VOD MBs csciees 900 mg., 


-T-S” 
Double Strength 


Se eeeee 


Conform to Recommendations — Meet Standards of the AIB & ABA 


RED Label 


BLUE Label RED Label 
“B-E-T-S” B-E-T-S” 


Prey to 50 Ibs. of 7 
95 mg 100 mg 


ee eee eeeene 


£ 


TITTLE TT SS MBs ce ccccccse 35 mg 
hiseéeed 575 mg..oeeseeee. 000 mg 
are ...450 mg ee eee ee D00 mg 


*For use even when no milk solids are used. 
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HUGE CAKE AIDS BOND 
DRIVE IN N. Y. 


New York, N. Y¥. — A 525-Ib 
cake set-up in Times Square ce]- 
ebrated the third birthday of the 
Women’s Army Corps and _ in- 
augurated the Corps’ share in the 
Seventh War Loan. Col. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, director, cut the 
cake and a slice of it (about 4.- 
000 altogether) went to each 
bond buyer. The cake was fash- 
ioned by the New York Joint 
Board of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers International 
Union and baked at the John R, 
Reber Baking Co. It was four 
feet high, three wide and took 
seven hours to bake. Ration 
points for the 90 Ibs of sugur, 
70 Ibs of shortening, 125 Ibs of 
icing, 30 Ibs of butter cream tor 
filling and 55 of decorating icing, 
will be reimbursed to the Reher 
Albert Fey, production supervisor 
Co. by the Treasury Departme it, 
of the company, said. 
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10.—False. Each pound of butter 
should be replaced by 13 oz of short- 
ening, 2% oz liquid milk and ‘5 oz 
of salt. Of course, the flavor de- 
rived from butter will be lost when 
this is done. 

11.—False. There is no difference 
in these lards except in the method 
of cooling. Smooth lard is made by 
rapidly chilling melted lard on a re- 
frigerated drum. Grainy lard is 
cooled slowly and allowed to chill in 
the containers. 

12.—True. Corn sugar caramelizes 
at a lower temperature than granv- 
lated sugar. This caramelization will 
produce a crust having a_browner 
color. 

13.—True. However, the ash con- 
tent is no indication of its baking 
quality. 

14.—True. These temperatures and 
humidity are usually recommended. 
However, some bakers proof their 
bread at a temperature as high as 
104° F. with excellent results. 

15.—False. When the interior of 
the loaf reaches a temperature of 
from 130 to 140° F., the enzymes of 
the yeast are killed and gas produc- 
tion ceases. 

16.—True. When egg wash is used 
there is less tendency for the layers 
of dough to separate during refrig- 
eration. The appearance of the rolls 
will be improved. 

17.—False. Generally 2 oz tar- 
taric acid is used with 100 Ibs of 
sugar. For low grade cane or beet 
sugar, the acid used may have to 
be increased 50 to 60%. If both 
types of sugar are equally pure, they 
will require the same amount of acid 

18.—True. It will be found that 
the flavor of the ginger snaps com- 
bines very nicely with the pumpkin 
filling. 

19.—True. Honey varies in com- 
position depending on its source. An 
average sample will contain about 
75% invert sugar and about 15 to 
20% water. It will also contain 4 
small amount of other substances, 
some of which give honey its natural 
flavor. 

20.—False. Some bakers ise 4 
small amount of baking powcer I! 
their angel food mixes in order (0 
counteract the punishing effect 
the batter when using their deposit 
ors. When water is added to the bat- 
ter, the addition of a small amount 
of baking powder will produce 4 
slight increase in volume. 
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a a fact, Multiwall Paper Bags are thrifty on 
three separate counts. 


In Your Customers’ Plants 


1. These tight, siftproof bags deliver 100% 
of your product... eliminate siftage 
losses while helping to keep storerooms 
clean and tidy. 
2. Multiwalls empty clean. Materials do 
not cling to their smooth interior walls. 
Retention losses are, therefore, greatly 
reduced. 
In Your Plant 
3. St. Regis Bag Packaging Systems speed 
up weighing, filling and closing opera- 
tions ... save manpower and cut down 
labor costs. 
In addition, Multiwall Paper Bags are easy to 
handle. Results have shown that one man can 
load and stack Multiwall bags as fast as two men 
can handle equal tonnage in heavy fabric sacks 
or drums. 








IN CANADA: 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. 


New Orleans, La. 











we 


Dallas, Texas 


Franklin, Va. 
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ultiwalls are 





a thrifty lot * 


And, Multiwalls are plenty tough. Made of from 
2 to 6 plies of sturdy kraft paper and specially 
treated sheets .. . designed to meet specific condi- 
tions involving excessive dampness, infestation 
and rough handling. 


Get All the Facts 


If you are not already using Multiwall Paper Bags, 
find out how they can help solve your packaging 
problems. Write for full information today. 


UMT) WALL 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 





NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Denver, Colo. No. Kansas City, Mo. 


Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 









Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Personnel Problem and Scheduling ae hot hgggaalaliaay 


Each employee should be made to 


Cited as Major Efficiency Factors tect the importance of his individual 


job. In some plants, the dough mix- 
er has never seen the finished loaf 


Toronto, Ont.—The April 3 meet- tude among employees is the appoint- 4 
ing of the Greater Toronto Produc- ment of eager and enthusiastic su- of bread leaving the oven. To get 
tion Men’s Club was devoted to an pervisors. Proper supervision pro- employees interested in producing 
exchange on ideas of production, vides the key to a well organized de- _ better bread, they should be shown 


with members of the club explaining partment. Time has proven that a each operation and have the impor- 
how they had each solved their own disliked supervisor will seriously af- tance of their own part in the fin- 
individual production problems. fect the quality of the work of the ished products impressed upon them. 

Plant personnel, in the opinion of employees under him. Supervisors Young boys starting in the baking 


one member, has the most effect on should always be selected from mem- business should be started on an easy 
efficient production. And most im- bers of the staff. Foremen arouse in- job, and then taken step by step 
portant in obtaining the right atti- tense dislike when they go outside through the plant, working on every 
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“We want to keep a good supply of WYTASE on hand. We 
cannot get along without it—so we are moving our WYTASE 
orders forward to give you ample shipping time.’’* 


Like so many bakers everywhere, they have found WYTASE to be the one distinctive, essen- 
tial ingredient for whiter bread of more satisfying flavor and longer lasting freshness. 


You, too, can protect the daily uniformity of your bread by maintaining an adequate supply of 
WYTASE at all times. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 


*Original report on file 






~~ = 
SOUSMLON AY OOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough, 
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operation until they master it. 

Scheduling the proper number of 
units in relation to the oven capae. 
ity so that ovens are fully in yg 
was cited as being one of the firs 
ways to eliminate production hottle. 
necks. All shop schedules should hp 
made in duplicate, it was recom. 
mended, one to go to the dough room 
and one to be posted at the ivider. 
And when a shop schedule is made 
all doughs should be taken on the 
scheduled time. In many bakeries 
there is no balance between th oven 
capacity and the make-up room 
Doughs are made up to the full ¢a. 
pacity of the workers and then they 
lay around until the oven is aya). 
able for baking them. 

Many bakeries suffer consicecrabJe 
small losses. Each individu} ogg 
by itself may not appear importan} 
but added up over a year the totaj 
is apt to be staggering. Flour losses 
when bags are dumped into the siftey 
and the use of too much greas« when 
greasing troughs were mentioned as 
the two most frequent losses in 


bakery. 
Proper packaging of baked prod. 
ucts is also important. Many bak. 


eries waste money by using larger 
boxes than are necessary or desir. 
able. 

Bottlenecks in most bakeries could 
be eliminated completely if produc. 
tion men would sit down and think 
through the bakery operation as a 
whole, instead of as separate opera- 
tions. 

Considerable discussion ensued con- 
cerning the advisability of washing 
pans daily. The consensus seemed to 
be that it was advisable to wash cak 
pans each day, but that a_ longer 
time could elapse between washings 
of bread pans. 


Election of Officers 

During the business meeting, Perc 
Taylor, Purity Bread Co., Ltd., was 
welcomed as a new member. Elec. 
tion of officers for 1945-46 resulted in 
the following: president, Morris Kap- 
lansky; first vice president, Charles 
Carter; second vice president, V. A 
Drope; secretary-treasurer, R. H 


Laing. 

Due to the success of the golf 
tournament held last summer, it was 
unanimously agreed to sponsor a sim- 


ilar tournament this year. The same 
committee will handle the details: F 
W. Goodbrand, Clair Lindho!m and 
Elaine R. Claflin. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


WATER PROBLEMS TOPIC 
OF PITTSBURGH MEETING 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—cCarl Keeney, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
spoke on “Water Conditions Pertail- 
ing to Bread Making,” at the May 
meeting of the Great Pittsburgh Pro- 
duction Men’s Club. 

“Conditions of water vary accor: 
ing to the time of the year and 
source of supply,” Mr. Keency said 
“Water is of fundamental importance 
in securing bread of proper ‘exture, 
good tasting and good looking.” 

“Future bakers will work closely 
with chemists to get the proper kind 
and amounts of water in making @ 
good loaf. Chemists are working (0 
that end now.” 

Methods for determining if wate 
is too hard or too soft for good breal 
making were shown by Mr. Keeney 
The amount of suds generated 
soaps in various waters was used # 
an index. When hard, less minef@ 
salts should be added, and too soll 
water requires more mineral salts. 

“Water problems in the bakeries 
of this country present individu! 
cases and careful study of them 
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__HIGH QUALITY 
- FLOURS BRING 
RICH REWARDS 
* DANIEL WEBSTER .... shore poten 
*GOLD COIN ........ standard poten 
* CHALLENGER ......... seons poten 
*PURE SILVER ...... rency Fese cies 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «.... 
* 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 





NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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should be made,” Mr. Keeney added. 

Albert C. Webber, cake production 
superintendent, Liberty Baking Co., 
was received into membership. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOLDEN STATE CO. STARTS 
NEW BAKERY AT FRESNO 


Cal—The Golden State 





Fresno, 


Baking Co. has begun construction of 
a new bakery building on the south- 
west corner of Harrison and Bel- 
mont Avenues, Fresno. The company 
hopes to move into its new quarters 
about Aug. 15. 


For the last 35 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Blueprint for Action 


By Frank G. Jungewaelter 
Executive Secretary, Associated Retail Bakers of America 
Extracted from the Retail Bakers Day Program of the ARBA 


years the firm has operated in a bak- 
ery at 1259 F Street. Officials said 
that property will be retained at least 
temporarily after the opening of the 
new bakery. 

The new plant will be a one-story 
building, and with considerable new 
machinery will permit about a 25% 
increase in production and a 30% in- 
crease in the number of employees. 
The bakery will have a frontage of 
100 feet on Belmont Avenue and 
150 feet on Harrison. A garage will 
be erected in the rear. 

Officials of the company include 
George S. Ballas, James H. Fotes and 
S. Kluvakis. 


O retail bakers need a “Blue- 
print for Action” and if so, why? 
What are the factors that will de- 
termine what will be put into it? 
There is only one dependable 
source for the answers to these ques- 
tions—the American housewife. She 
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3 OU are assured of consistent- 
‘ ly high quality flour when you 
buy from the Beardstown Mills. 
Long aware of the dangers of some 
types of hard winter wheat vari- 
eties, we are able, due to our loca- 
tion, to by-pass undesirable grow- 
ing areas. As an additional safe- 
guard, all wheat purchased is 
previously experimentally milled 
and baked in our own laboratory 
. . . your assurance of good bak- 





If you use several types of flour, you can order all your needs in assorted carloads from this 


one source. 


One-type users often find it advantageous or necessary to change—an easy mat- 


ter when you’re buying from the Beardstown Mills, where all types of flours are made. 


Here your requirements are dealt with personally by heads of the firm 


men who see that you get good service! 
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SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & COMPANY, Beardstown, Illinois 
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creates the market in which retajj 
bakers sell their products. As she 
expands that market or contracts jt 
retail bakers prosper or go oui of 
business. Since Pearl Harbor she 
has expanded our market by app: oxi- 
mately $700,000,000. She’s in our 
shops in greater numbers than ever 
before and yet out of the 37.4« of 
every consumer dollar she spends 
for food, we’re getting only 31.¢. 

The blueprint, as I see it, should 
be developed along these lines: 


] Retail bakers must have (/aith 
* in themselves and in their in- 
dustry. They must believe that theirs 
is the best business in the world. 
They must use every available means 
to instill that faith and that belief 
into their employees, into the con- 
suming public, and into the young 
people from whence the industry wil] 
draw the new blood it needs if it is 
to progress and flourish. 


é They must mobilize the best 
a¢+ brains in the industry and out- 
side of it in an intelligent and ef- 
fective campaign to convince the 
American housewife that from the 
standpoint of economy, quality, ap- 
pearance, nutritive value and zestful 
taste appeal, retail bakery products 
are superior to those made in the 
kitchen. 


3 Closer attention must be given 
«J. to costs, production, sales pro- 
motion, and sales personnel training. 


Store arrangement, equipment, 
4. lighting and appearance; shop 
layout; customer convenience and 
comfort will have to be given care- 
ful consideration. 
~ Sales personnel must be con- 
«J. pletely informed about our prod- 
ucts, they must be schooled in cour- 
teous helpfulness and to make two 








ODT PLANS TRUCK 
PROGRAM 

Washington, D. C.—The Office 
of Defense Transportation has 
announced an ambitious program 
calling on the War Production 
Board for manufacture of 1,063,- 
000 trucks in 1946. This would 
be a record for civilian use. In 
the discussion of preparatory 
steps to reconversion of the au- 
tomobile industry little has been 
said about production of commer- 
cial vehicles. 

Truck manufacturers, 
group, don’t face the tough re- 
conversion problems that passen- 
ger car makers do, because they 
have made trucks throughout the 
war. Their difficulty is more like- 
ly to be continued heavy mili- 
tary demand for trucks. 

In addition to trucks, ODT’s 
program also includes 50,000 
truck-trailers, 250,000 truck and 
trailer bodies, and 6,000 attach- 
ment third axles. The truck pro- 
gram includes 552,000 light, 444,- 
000 medium, 55,000 lighthesvy, 
and 12,000 heavy-heavy trucks. 
The truck-trailer program int- 
cludes 41,000 general freight and 
9,000 special type truck-trailers. 
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Frank G. Jungewaelter 
sales grow where but one grew be- 
fore. 


» Shop production must be studied 
6. iot only for possible inefficient 


procedures but also to determine 
that it at least keeps pace with con- 
sumer preferences. 

~ The packaging of our products, 
(. wherever and whenever neces- 
sary or effective, must be closely 
scrutinized to assure the highest 
standards of utility and sales appeal. 


Retail bakers must enter upon 
5. 1 program of advertising and 
sales promotion that is specifically 
designed to meet their needs and 
that has been tested thoroughly for 


effectiveness. 

This is the “Blueprint for Action” 
T want to leave with you. There is 
no time to be lost in assembling the 


men, money and materials necessary 
to build the kind of industry it re- 
quires. 





——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CINCINNATI AREA BAKERS 
PROTEST LOWERED QUOTAS 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Telegrams to the 
Office of Price Administration in 
Washington protesting further reduc- 
tions recently ordered in bakers’ al- 
lotments of sugar and _ shortening 
were sent by members of the Cin- 
cinnati Bakers Club and the North- 
ern Kentucky Bakers Association. 

This action was taken in response 
to receipt of information forecasting 


additional cuts in shortening and 
Sugar rations, according to John 
Kirchner, secretary of the Cincinnati 


Bakers Club. The latter commented 
on the heavily increased use of bak- 
ery products by local housewives to 
round out meals in which meat is 
becoming next to impossible to pro- 
vide regularly. 

It is further pointed out by Frank 
Willenborg, president of the Bakers 


Club, that many bakeries are selling 
oul of goods long before their usual 
closing time on some days because of 
the inability to produce enough 
products to meet the demand. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PISTACHIO NUT IMPORTERS 

Washington, D. C.—Pistachio nuts, 
Shelled and unshelled, now available 
for export from Italy, will be sold 
to importers through the usual ship- 
pers agents on an allocation made 
by the U. S. Commercial Co. based 
on business done in the period 1936- 
39, the Foreign Economic Adminis- 





tration has announced. 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has reserved 55% of 
June and 50% of July creamery 
butter production and 70% of June 
Cheddar cheese production for sale 
to government agencies. The pre- 
vious set-aside was 55% for butter 
and 65% for cheese. 

June-July quotas were established 
in accordance with the policy of war 
procurement agencies to obtain the 
bulk of their yearly requirements 
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Higher WFA Butter Set-Aside 





during months when production is 
highest. This plan makes it possible 
for civilians to receive reasonably 
steady monthly supplies throughout 
the year. Because of the wide sea- 
sonal variation in production, civilian 
supplies would be relatively large in 
summer and extremely short in win- 
ter if government agencies bought 
these products currently as needed. 

Supplies of creamery butter for 
civilians during June and July are 
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expected .to average 80,000,000 Ibs 
each month, which is about the same 
quantity estimated to have been dis- 
tributed during April and May. Civil- 
ian supplies of Cheddar cheese dur- 
ing June are expected to continue 
at about the same level as in recent 
months, approximately 36,000,000 Ibs. 

War requirements for butter and 
cheese are higher now than at any 
previous time. For this reason the 
set-aside quotas are somewhat high- 
er than: last year. During June and 
July, 1944, butter set-asides were 
50 and 45% respectively, and the 
set-aside for Cheddar cheese in June, 
1944, was 60%. 




















































































Arsicticun, starting to play baseball when they're 
knee high to a grasshopper, easily translate this 
cryptic symbol as a neat piece of teamwork. 

The runner singled—went down to second on the 
next man’s sacrifice—to third on a base hit—and 
scored while his team mate was being thrown out at 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines. 
That’s why intelligent, nutrition- 


minded Americans prefer foods 


made with dextrose sugar. 


17 








second base on an attempted double steal. 
Dextrose is scoring by good teamwork, too. 
Producers, processors and distributors, through 
consistent, truthful advertising, all combine to make 
more and more food buyers realize that dextrose is 
a valuable ingredient of many fine foods. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 











CERELOSE DEXTROSE ( 
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ALBERTA 


McGavin’s Bakeries, Ltd., is now 
building a new plant at Lethbridge, 
at a cost of $53,000. The plant was 
designed by W. K. Noppe and S. 
Kayll, Vancouver architects, and is 
similar to the new plant which has 
just been completed by the McGavin 
company at Nanaimo. The Leth- 


bridge plant, however, is slightly 
larger in size, covering an area 104 
by 102 ft. 


ARKANSAS 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed Lee have re- 
opened their bakery in Arkadelphia. 
While the shop was closed, the in- 
terior was redecorated. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Day’s Bakery, Smithers, was re- 
cently destroyed in a $150,000 fire, 
which wiped out eight business es- 
tablishments in the northern British 
Columbia town and disrupted public 
utility service. 

Sale of the business of the Alpine 
Fancy Bakery, 1193 Davie Street, 





Up Syracuse way, they hake some 





particularly 2auee ~ bread! 


That bread has to be particular! 


It’s the testing bread for Borden’s “Bakery- 
tested” Breadlac—and every day it must go 
through some particularly rigid tests. Tests con- 
ducted by the researchers and bakers at Borden’s 
Experimental Bakery in Syracuse, New York. 

These trained men are constantly seeking to 
better the already superior dry milk solids which 
produce the finest-flavored, smoothest-textured, 


most nutritious bread that’s baked! 























How it’s done. So that you can bank on uniformity and 
reliability, every lot of Breadlac is laboratory-controlled 
and Bakery-tested. The bread in which it’s tested is care- 
fully inspected for appearance, flavor, bloom, and texture. 
And each lot of Breadlac must meet Borden’s particularly 


high standards of purity and quality. 


It’s by fulfilling those standards that we’ve been able 
to prove that bread baked with 6% (or more) Breadlac 
is especially tender, soft-textured, and nutritious. Utterly 
unlike bread baked with low-grade nonfat dry milk solids. 
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No favorites. We distribute the little Breadlac we have 
impartially—to our regular customers. The Government 
requires a tremendous supply of Borden’s whole milk pow- 
der and dry ice cream mix for the Armed Forces and Lend 


Lease. That necessarily means a decrease in the produc- 
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tion of Breadlac Spray Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids. 
So, much as we’d like to send you all the Breadlac you 

need, it just can’t be done. But you can count on better 

bread with Breadlac, as soon as the War is done with! 
















Vancouver, has been announced. [ie- 
tails of the new owner are not avail- 
able. 
CALIFORNIA 

The Soledad Bakery, formerly 
owned by Rinaldo Matteucci and 
Henry Bortoli, has been sold to Peter 
Fedele and D. L. Matlock. 

Construction of a new bakery 
building for the Golden State Baking 
Co., Fresno, is now under way. The 
company hopes to move into its now 
quarters about Aug. 15. The new 
construction will include a one-story 
building, with a garage in the rear, 
New machines will be installed. 

Mrs. Clyde J. Ritter has reopened 
Ritter’s Bakery, Argus. 


FLORIDA 
R. S. Porter, Sr., is operating Por- 
ter’s Bakery in Winter Haven. Airs, 
Porter is assisting him. 


GEORGIA 

Rich’s, Inc., “Shopping Center of 
the Southland since 1867,” announces 
the opening at an early date of a 
new, modernly equipped daylight bak- 
ing shop on the sixth floor of its At- 
lanta store. E. L. Seefurth, buyer 
for the food departments and bakery 
superintendent, will manage the new 
shop. The baking quarters of Rich's 
have been enlarged, and only the 
most modern equipment has_ been 
used, Mr. Seefurth said. 

Burk’s Bakery, 1146 Euclid Avenue 
N. E., Atlanta, has given itself an 
entirely new dress, including fluores- 
cent lights throughout, both in the 
sales and production department, and 
a complete refinishing job for walls 
and ceilings. This progressive retail 
bakery is owned by S. M. Burk, who 
also operates Mrs. Burk’s Pie Bakery 
on Atlanta Avenue in Atlanta. A. C. 
Wolf is manager of the Euclid Ave- 
nue shop. 

Rich’s Bakery, Atlanta, was recent- 
ly forced to close for four weeks in 
order to accumulate sugar and other 
rationed supplies. 

Vaughn Vincent, owner of Vin- 
cent’s Bakery, Atlanta, has com- 
pleted an addition to the bakery 
warehouse. 

Atlanta bakers who have installed 
new equipment recently are: Joe 
Brown, a new four-deck oven in his 
Perfection Bakery; Robert Bowen, 
new linoleum in his West End Bak 
ery, and Dick Foster, a new four- 
deck oven in his Lakewood Bakery 


ILLINOIS 


The Lewis brothers, wholesale and 
retail bakers of Anna, have purchased 
the Morgan Bakery at Carbondale, 
and will continue retail sales of bread 
and pastries. Russell Taylor, for- 
merly employed by Standard Brands, 
Inc., has been installed as manager. 

The Paxton (Ill.) Bakery has re- 
decorated the interior of its esiab- 
lishment and in the near future ex- 
pects to install a new automatic gas 
oven of the latest type. 

The secretary of state has issued 
a charter to Merck Bakery, [nc., 
Belleville, incorporated with 100 
shares of common par value stock at 
$100 a share. The firm will con- 
tinue to conduct a retail and whole- 
sale bakery and confection business. 


IOWA 


Thorvald C. Hansen has purchased 
Gabler’s Bakery, Council Bluffs, from 
Gustav Gabler, who is retiring. The 
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bakery will continue under the same 
name. 

The Odebolt (Iowa) Bakery has 
been cleaned, painted and renovated. 

William A. Moore has purchased 
the Chehak Bakery, Belle Plaine, 
from N. V. Chehak. 

Charles Thompson, owner of the 
Thompson Bakery, Onawa, has in- 
stalled a new mixer in his shop. 

The bakery in Rock Valley has re- 
opened under the management of 
John Smith, formerly of the Sioux 
City Bakery. The entire establish- 
ment has been redecorated. 

Recause of a shortage of raw ma- 
terials, the Dutch Maid Bake Shop, 
Estherville, recently closed for a pe- 
riod of two weeks. 

KANSAS 
he Randall Baking Co., Liberal, 
has installed an overhead proofer in 
its plant. 

A new bakery has opened at 138 
N. Cherry, Olathe. The building has 
been remodeled, repaired and redec- 
orated. 


LOUISIANA 
A new cake wrapper has been in- 
stalied in the National Bakery, Alex- 
andria. This plant is owned by Phil 
Sealfano. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


e Hathaway Bakery, Worcester, 
has just installed one of the new 
type molders. 

MINNESOTA 


The Elmore (Minn.) Bakery has 
reopened under the management of 
O. G. Kerr. 

A shortage of lard recently forced 
the closing of the Peterson Bakery, 
Bemidji, for several days. 

Damage estimated at $2,225 was 
caused by a fire in the interior of 
the Boston Bakery. The _ building 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 
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New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 





El Reno, Okla. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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was covered by insurance. Mrs. 
Walter F. Schmidt is managing the 
bakery in the absence of her hus- 
band, who is in the navy. 

Hans Rustad has sold the My Own 
Bakery, Granite Falls, to LeRoy 
Mohn. 

Fire recently caused slight damage 
at Jimmy’s Bakery, Tyler. 

Lyman Ward has closed his bakery 
at New London. 

Roy Hof has taken possession of 
the Glencoe (Minn.) Bakery. The 
shop formerly was owned by C. D. 
Alstad. 

MISSOURI 

Hart’s Bakery, Sikeston, owned by 
L. R. Hartzog, has opened for busi- 
ness. The inside of the bakery was 
redecorated and new machinery in- 
stalled. Mr. Hartzog said several 
thousand dollars worth of new ma- 
chinery will be installed shortly. The 
plant is equipped with one revolving 
oven and another is to be installed. 
Mr. Hartzog will also continue to 
operate his bakeshop at Blytheville, 
Ark. 

More’s Bakery, Kirksville, has been 
sold by the owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl More, to Ernest Drury, who has 
reopened the place. Mr. and Mrs. 
More have been in the bakery busi- 
ness in Kirksville and La Plata, Mo., 
for 30 years. 

The Colonial Bakery, Jackson, has 
purchased a new cake wrapper. Pat 
Murphy is manager of this shop. 

W. H. Meredith and L. E. Jones, 
new owners of the Sally Ann Bakery, 
Columbia, have taken charge of the 
business. 

MONTANA 


Deck’s Bakery and Cafe, Plenty- 
wood, are under the management of 
Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Weatherly. 


NEW MEXICO 


F. S. Travis has bought the Snel- 
son Bakery, New Roswell, from W. 
C. Snelson. 


NEW YORK 


The Gordon Baking Co., Long 
Island City, recently installed a bat- 
tery of Battle Creek band slicers. 

Philips’ Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in 
Kings County. Directors are: Eliza- 
beth Knapp, 493 10th St., Christina 
E. DeStafano, 3296 Fulton St., Brook- 
lyn, and Sylvia Rosenblatt, 1485 
Grotona Place, Bronx. 

Natley Bakeshop, Inc., of Kings 
County, has been dissolved, accord- 
ing to papers filed with the secre- 
tary of state in Albany. 

Mart Bakery, Inc., which had head- 
quarters in the Bronx, is now located 
in Kings County, according to a 
statement filed with the secretary 
of state in Albany. 

Kurschnur’s Bakery, Inc., of Queens 
County, has been dissolved, accord- 
ing to papers filed with the secretary 
of state in Albany. 

Metropolitan Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business with 
offices in Queens County. Capital 
stock is $10,000, $100 par value. 
Directors are: Isidore Ehrman, Ar- 
thur L. Ross and Bertha Lowenbein, 
291 Broadway, New York City. 
Knickerbocker Village Bakery, Inc., 
has been chartered with the same 
directors. 

Lakeside Baking Co., Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in Dunkirk. Directors are: Julius 
C. Becker, 25 E. 6th St., Dunkirk; 
Charles G. Barth, 300 Dearborn St., 
Buffalo; Frances W. Braun, 4050 
Bailey Ave., Eggertsville. 

Miami Trading Corp. has been char- 
tered to conduct a bakery business 
with offices in Manhattan. Directors 
are: Anna kK. Bussenschutt, 2971 
Marion Ave., Bronx; Helen L. Nolte, 
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m Two NEAT Little 
Packaging Jobs! xi 


ee 


TENSION 
KNOWS HOW! 


% 
ee Tension packets are built to meet 


the specific requirements for 
foods, seeds, small parts, mer- 
chandise, etc. Sometimes mois- 
ture proof, often dust proof—they 
protect their contents always, and 
do a real advertising job, too 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
Otcgernally 
392973, @)','4 @ Wy Ae -9 AYA 8 O) =) OL OP 


19th & Campbell 
500 South 5th St. 


Harrison 00 
Main 0547 


92 KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
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FAMILY FLOUR 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


LING CO. Chicago 


CRACKER FLOUR 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 











WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
* 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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We Help You Meet a 
Constantly Changing 
Flour Need 


The constant flux of the flour 
business, the variations in quality, 
price and needs, poses for all of us 
problems that we make it our busi- 
ness to solve. 


For the flour buyer we find the 
exact flour that fits his particular 
needs. These needs are not con- 
stant. They change weekly and 
yearly, and our adjustments are 
made accordingly. 


For the miller we advise, suggest 
and sell. We do everything within 
the power of our staff to keep that 
flour going to exactly the kind of 
trade that can best use it. 


There is no guesswork. We do 
not depend upon history or reputa- 
tion entirely, for each day’s prob- 
lems must be faced with the facts 
of the moment. 


Let us work with your flour 
problem. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











































For the baker who cares 
SHORT PATENT 
CHEROKEE ieee eonaae 
STRAIGHT GRADE 
«+... exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLourn MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 

















66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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29 Manhattan Ave., Jersey City, Ns 


J., and Madge L. Warren, 4 Bacon 
Ct., Bronxville. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for the Front Park Bakery, 
568 Busti Ave., by Glonina Amoia. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in Buffalo for Hendee’s 
Pies, 241 South Elmwood Ave. Part- 
ners are Lloyd Jones, Philip B. Good- 
rich and Ray H. Murphy. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


O. W. Nelson, a baker and veteran 
of two years’ service in the army, has 
taken charge of the Thomte Bakery 
and Sweet Shop, which has been op- 
erated for the past 27 years by 
Adolphe Thomte. 

A new bread mixer has been in- 
stalled in Gordon’s Bakery, Beach. 
Gordon Olson is the proprietor of 
this shop. 

OHIO 

The Ward Baking Co., Columbus, 
entertained with a dinner for em- 
ployees recently in the Chittenden 
Hotel. The company is making plans 
to move to a new plant recently pur- 
chased on E. Beck St. 

A one-story brick addition, 22 by 
28 ft, is being added to the baking 
room of Smayda Home Bakery, 14325 
Euclid Ave., East Cleveland. 

B. & C. Baking Co., Inc., Dayton, 
has been incorporated with authority 
to issue 300 shares of no par value 
common stock and $30,000 capitaliza- 
tion, principals being Thomas H. 
Ryan, J. D. Chamberlain and Clar- 
ence B. Romer. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Bake-Rite Bakery, El Reno, 
formerly owned by R. L. Davis, has 
been sold to Maxey Camp, former 
owner of the City Bakery, Talihina. 
Mr. Camp, who has been in the navy 
for several years, recently received 
his honorable discharge. 

The Garner Bakery, Seminole, has 
been sold to Kenneth Brazil and 
Glen Gray. The bakery will retain 
its present name. 

The Taystee Bread Co., Missouri, 
has withdrawn its Oklahoma charter. 

Van’s Bakery, Edmond, has bought 
a new divider and mixer. 

A new cold storage box and water 
cooler have been installed in the 
space recently added to the Bake 
Rite Bakery, Norman. Harvey Rob- 
erts owns and operates this plant. 

James L. Cline has sold the Cline 
Bakery, Cordell, to L. M. Smith. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

An automatic wrapping machine 
was recently installed in Kafer’s 
Bakery, Florence, by Bill Kafer, 
manager of the shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Selph, own- 
ers and operators of the Rolling Pin 
Pastry Shop,.Florence, have had their 
shop redecorated and repainted. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mrs. S. E. Larson, who has oper- 
ated the Colton (S. D.) Bake Shop 
for several years, has sold her shop 
to Mrs. Russell Stageberg. 

The bakery in Philip, which was 
damaged by fire early in March, has 
been completely repaired. G. L. 
Forsell is the owner of the building. 


TEXAS 


Baird’s Bakery in Dallas has re- 
cently installed a new mixer, and 
the Fort Worth plant has purchased 
a new cake wrapper. 

The Austin (Texas) Baking Co. has 
installed a new bun machine, a boiler 
and a high speed mixer. An addi- 
tion was recently built to the plant. 


WASHINGTON 
The Pioneer Bakery, Renton, has 
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BREAD 


FREE LAT ND 


has been presented to 
the American public in 
Time, Business Week 
and Newsweek magazines 
by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
as a tribute to the 
milling industry. 


You can help place this 

story before even larger 
audiences by displaying 
poster-size enlargements 

(17 x 22 inches) of this 
message. All advertising 
matter will be deleted, of 
course. Copies are avail- 
able without charge or y 
obligation. Write to 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
111-A North Fourth St., 
St. Louis 2, Mo., today. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG C2. 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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+ Interesting Facts About Another Industry Through Which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 





Freedom... for the first time in more than three years, the gates of Santo Tomas prison are 
unguarded. Hundreds of gaunt, haggard men... tired women... move through them... to 
freedom. + There is a truck near the main gate. They crowd about it, stretching their hands 
out eagerly for food... and tears stream down their cheeks as the G.I.s hand them loaves 
of bread. One prisoner breaks a loaf, looks at it incredulously in the early morning light, 
then sinks to his knees... « “White Bread,” he whispers. “Freedom and white bread.” 


y= these are the words on thousands 
of lips as captive men and women 
the world over again find freedom. “*‘Free- 
dom and white bread,” for white bread 
is a symbol of home, of the pleasures of 
living... of freedom from disease from 
hunger, from want. 

Wheat bread. Wheat from the fields of 
America. Wheat that moves to the mill- 
ing centers of our country where it is 
milled into flour with almost incredible 
speed ...carried to the seaports of both 
coasts to begin the ocean voyage to every 
battle front... where in thousands of 
G.I. kitchens it will become that univer- 
sal symbol of freedom — white bread. 





To provide a barrier against hunger 
for the armies, the men, women and 
children of all countries, the American 
Milling industry has increased its output 
in spite of unprecedented difficulties... 
a feat that will be remembered as one of 
the major accomplishments of our time. 

x x x 

Bags are traditional containers for the miller’s 
products, and for many years, Bemis has been 
a major supplier of bags to America’s great 
flour milling industry. 

Bemis makes bags of almost limitless types 
and sizes for hundreds of different uses. Almost 
everything you eat, use or wear may make at 
least part of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


BUY BOMBS BY BUYING BOWDS 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 





Burlap, Cotton and Paper Bags 


23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Established 1877 





Here is a flour that has a royal 
family tree of wheat with a 


good ancestry and a mill with 





a proud family background. 


Such a flour never goes back 
on its tradition, never fails to 


perform as IMPERIAL FLOUR 


has been known to perform 





all through the years. 
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“VELVET” 


with the same background 
Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


ed 






THE 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








opened in its new location at 810 
Third Ave. The new storeroom has 
been completely redecorated, and a 
linoleum floor laid. New display 
cases and fluorescent lighting have 
also been installed. 

H. M. Beck, owner and operator 
of the Mayflower Bakery, Anacortes, 
for many years, has sold his business 
to Charles M. Whitney. 

A mezzanine floor has been in- 
stalled in the Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Seattle. 

The Olympic Pie Co., Seattle, will 
build a one-story warehouse of mill 
construction to be 40x60 ft adjacent 
to the main plant at a cost of $5,000. 


WISCONSIN 


Due to the critical supply short- 
ages of shortening, sugar and other 
items, the Goetz Home Bakery, Osh- 
kosh, has instituted Monday and 
Tuesday closing, being open for busi- 
ness on Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday. 

The Federal Bake Shops, Inc., of 
Davenport, Iowa, has filed articles 
of foreign incorporation with the 
secretary of state in Wisconsin. There 
are 9,567 shares of preferred stock 
at $30 each, and 106,770 shares of 
no par value common stock. George 
G. Blake, of Madison, is attorney for 
the firm, which is headed by P. M. 
Willis, with Ardo Mitchell as vice 
president and J. L. Rueve secretary. 

Nolingberg Baking Co., Rhineland- 
er, has discontinued its former prac- 
tice of reservation of baked foods, 
pointing out that “for some time, the 
problem of reserving baked goods 
for our retail store customers had 
been causing us difficulty. While 
our production facilities have been 
enlarged our supplies-of ingredients 
have been curtailed because of war- 
time restrictions. Our sales staff is 























323 E. Atwater St. 


Make cakes that 
stay fresh longer 


CAKE FLOURS 


“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


dhe Sfenklel Flour Mills 
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also limited. Reservation of orders 
has grown to such an extent that it 
takes time which should, we fee], be 
given to the better service of our 
store’s patrons.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO CALLS ATTENTION TO 
INGREDIENT CRISIS EFFECT 


Toledo, Ohio.—Trustees of the Ohic 
Bakers Association met in conjunc. 
tion with the Northwestern Ohio 
Master Bakers Association, at the 
Secor Hotel, May 21, for the purpose 
of doing whatever possible to bring 
to the attention of congressmen and 
government agencies the gravity of 
the present sugar and shortening 
crisis, and the hope that these offi- 
cials will recognize that further cuts 
in allotments to the baking industry 
must not be made at this time, when 
shortages of other foods make the 








unrestricted use of bakery products 
so important. 

About 75 bakers were present as 
members of the association, wit! the 
officers of the Ohio Bakers Assovcia- 
tion and the Cleveland Production 


Men’s Club as guests. 

Louis A. Mennel, Jr., of the \en- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, gave an in- 
formative talk on the milling of 
wheat flour and types of wheat. 

George Alexander, of Merck & Co,, 
discussed bread and roll enrichment, 
and the use of vitamins by the baker 
for this purpose. 

William Mountain, Toledo manager 
for Standard Brands, Inc., presented 
the movie, “Golden Glory,” the story 
of the development of wheat in this 
country and its importance as a food. 

Thomas A. Catlin, of the Walton 
Baking Co., president of the North- 
western Ohio Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation, was chairman of the meeting 















Detroit 26, Mich. 
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\s fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
i.ansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 











-| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


t pays to pick the right cake 
lour! Average flours really cost 
,ore than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ["™ 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. CG. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
HITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








— 
THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Rope, Mold Booklet 


A timely and helpful booklet en- 
titled “Rope and Mold-Development, 
Prevention, Elimination” is available 
to bakers from the Fleischmann Di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc. The 
work of G. W. Kirby, C. N. Frey 
and L. Atkin, of the Fleischmann 
Laboratories, it is based on an 
intensive study of rope and mold in 
the bakery over a long period. 

Warm weather always brings the 
danger of rope and mold. The bak- 
er who understands how rope and 
mold develop, how they can be pre- 
vented and how eliminated, can avoid 
the disastrous results brought about 
by these conditions. In the Fleisch- 
mann booklet, both rope and mold 
are covered completely and in an 
easy-to-understand manner. The 
booklet is fully illustrated, and the 
information given for the prevention 
and elimination of rope and mold is 
practical and simple to follow. 

Among the vital questions an- 
swered in the booklet are: What is 
rope? How is it recognized? How is 
it caused and what is its source? 
What are molds? What is the source 
of mold? What are ideal conditions 
for mold growth? General and spe- 
cific precautions for the prevention 
of rope and mold are also given. 

Bakers can obtain a copy of the 
booklet from their local Fleischmann 
representatives. Supplies are lim- 
ited. 

Fluorescent Analysis 

“Fluorochemistry in Food Science” 
is the title of a bulletin recently pre- 
pared by Jack De Ment, research 
chemist for Ultra-Violet Products, 
Inc., Los Angeles 27, Cal. It de- 
scribes how filth, adulteration and 
contamination may often be quickly 
and reliably detected by simple in- 
spection of foods under ultraviolet 
light. Foodstuffs are particularly re- 
sponsive to this method of inspection, 
and the U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has been using this 
method since 1942 to detect in- 
sanitary flour conditions in bakeries 
and other food processing plants. 

Detection is very simple. The op- 
erator places the object to be in- 
spected under the rays of an ultra- 
violet lamp equipped with a filter. 
The observation is made in darkness. 
Contaminated objects are revealed 
by faint or brilliant differences in 
the color of fluorescence. Check sam- 
ples of known types of contamination 
and stain are used for comparison. 

The same method may be used to 
give a quick check of adulteration 
and age in various ingredients. 

Copies of the bulletin are available 
on request. 


Soy Flour Bulletin 


The question of types of soy flour 
available to bakers, the use of each 
type in various bakery items, a table 
of the composition of each type 
and a few formulas for bakery 
products in which soy flours are used 
are all covered in a six-page bulletin 
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punishment better than 
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into your bakery in these 


times. 


It gives, in spite of punish- 
ment, rich, flavorful bread. 
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of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, prepared by Ralph M. 
Bohn, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, released to the member- 
ship of the Society as Bulletin 130. 
A copy of this valuable bulletin can 
be obtained on request to the Sec- 
retary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birch- 
wood Ave., Chicago 26, Ill., if a 3c 
stamped addressed envelope is en- 
closed. 


Truck Safety Poster 










































































A poster for bulletin boards, which 
is a reprint of a color advertisement 
in national magazines, is offered by 
the Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
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Ind. The theme of the bulletin is 
“Safety First is the watchword of 
America’s hard working truck driv- 
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ers. 


Starch Booklet 


The food starch department of Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., New 
York, has published a 32-page hand- 
book on Purity “C” bakers’ starch 
which contains much basic informa- 
tion on the use of starch in fruit pie 
and milk fillings. The effect of oth- 
er ingredients on starch swelling and 
handling and storage of cooked 
starches are discussed in detail. Val- 
uable reference information on the 


development and adjustments of for- 
mulas, batch sizes, ingredients and 
measurements is included. About 
half of the contents is devoted to 
formulas for various types of fruit 
pie and milk fillings. This handbook 
is designed to be helpful to the pie 
baker and the recommendations 
offered apply to any pie bakers’ 
starch of good quality. 


Home Freezer Units 
At the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Dr. D. K. Tressler, Food 
Technologist, who is now consultant 
to the appliance and merchandise 
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department of the General Electric 
Co., presented the subject, “Home 
Freezers—Present and Future.” Bak. 
ers who are interested in the poggj. 
ble effects of the development of 
home freezer units can learn much 
about them from this bulletin 


Book on Flavor 


This book represents a comprchep. 
sive treatment of flavors... Entitleq 
“Flavor,” it is ,written by fk. ¢ 
Crocker, and published by Mc‘jray. 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York g 

Besides giving complete data on the 
physiology of flavor perceptio:, the 
chemistry of flavoring agents, meth. 
ods for developing and ret ining 
flavor in processed foods and other 
products, and methods for det»cting 
and correcting undesirable flavors 
the book contains the author’: own 
odor classification system, by which 
each odor is classified by a four-digit 
number indicating the relative: cop- 


centration of the four types ©: odor 
components. 

Other distinctive features o! prac. 
tical interest include: comple'e de. 


scription of terms used in flavor sen. 
sation, especially scientific and tech- 
nical flavor terms; a discussion of 
the natural sources of taste, siich as 
roots, stems, leaves, buds, [lowers 
and fruits; sound suggestions for pre- 
paring and cooking foods; chemical 
changes in protracted storage; de. 
tailed procedure for smelling and 
tasting specimens and comparing 
them with a predetermined stand- 
ard; how to conduct ‘consumer 
preference” tests; sample tests for 
judging flavor quality in bread and 
cakes. 

The 164-page book is priced at 
$2.50. 

Seniority Records 

Problems of seniority wil! grow 
with the return of veterans and re- 
conversion activities, confronting ex- 
ecutives with a need for exact know/- 
edge of seniority. To assist per- 
sonnel directors in preparing neces- 
sary records to handle such _ prob- 
lems, the systems division of Ren- 
ington Rand, Inc., has compiled Man- 
agement Controller No. 709 which 


is devoted to case histories of th 
records used by many large and 
small corporations. A wide variety 
of records and applications are cov- 


ered and illustrated by specimen 
forms and arrangements. The mate- 
rial will be helpful and interesting 
to companies which have not as yet 
created adequate Seniority Records 
Copies of Management Controller 
No. 709 may be borrowed from any 
office of Remington Rand, Inc., or 
obtained on a loan basis from the 
Systems and Methods Research De- 
partment, Systems Division, Reming: 
ton Rand, Inc., 465 Washington 
Street, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Blow Gun Catalog 


A new catalog released by the Lonn 
Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, de 
scribes Lonn blow guns, spray gus 


and water savers, with — physical 
specifications and descriptions ® 
where and how they may be used 


The 24-page catalog is printed in t 
colors, and carries a detailed & 
planation of the patented Lown “pis 
ton principle’ of valve op:ration 
This catalog presents to industry ¢ 
type of blow gun, spray gun nd wa: 
ter saver which has only three wor 
ing parts—a simplicity of construc 
tion which means efficiency and lov 
er maintenance costs, the dullet 
says. There are no springs levers, 
push-buttons or packing to wear or 
require adjustment. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 
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Milling Wheat 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 
who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Storage, 2,500,000;Bu. Phone’ATlantic 2900 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








We are always ready en" fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


@[NIAGARA aa 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING a 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 

























IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Oolo. St. Louis, Mo. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Why the Meat Shortage? 
By W. M. Curtiss 


June 6, 1945 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Cornell University 


Reprinted from Farm Economics 


ANY explanations are given for 

the meat “shortage” during the 
winter of 1944-45. One is that pro- 
duction is down; another is that the 
nation is shipping so much meat 
abroad. Still another explanation is 
that our fighting men eat twice as 
much as they would as civilians. 
Some say the black market is the 
cause of the shortage. 

In 1944 the United States produced 
nearly 25,000,000,000 lbs of meat com- 
pared with 16,000,000,000 lbs in the 
five prewar years 1935-39. With an 
increase of more than 50% in pro- 
duction, one must look further for 
an explanation of the “shortage.” 

Civilians take what meat is left 
after allowing for lend-lease ship- 
ments and consumption by the armed 
forces. In 1944, the year of great 
“meat shortages,” each civilian had 
an average of 143 lbs of meat com- 
pared with 126 lbs in the 1935-39 pe- 
riod. No one was greatly concerned 
about meat shortages in 1935-39. How 
can it be, then, that in 1944, with 
civilian meat supplies nearly 14% 
greater than the prewar years, peo- 
ple talked about the meat shortage, 
New York City and other areas had 
trouble getting meat, and there was 
general confusion throughout the 
trade? Can it be that what is called 
a “shortage” really has little relation 
to the actual number of pounds of 
meat that people can buy? Can it 
be that the present shortages are 
something like the surpluses so wide- 
ly discussed about 10 years ago—just 
a delusion? 

If the ‘meat shortage” is not due 
to decreased supplies, what then is 
the cause of it? What appears to 
the consumer as a meat shortage re- 
sults from at least three conditions 
which should be considered separate- 
ly: (1) the maldistribution of the 
available meat supplies has resulted 
in chaos in some areas like New York 
City and Boston; (2) even with “nor- 
mal” distribution, there would appear 
to be a shortage of meat; (3) be- 
cause meat is rationed by tickets to 
give the same amount to each indi- 
vidual, some people actually have less 
meat than formerly although the en- 
tire population has more. 

The maldistribution of meat be- 
tween some of the eastern cities and 
other areas is the result of trying 
to do, by regulation, a job that is 
tremendously complicated. When ceil- 
ing prices are set on meat, allow- 
ances must be made for the various 
services rendered in the channels of 
distribution, for different areas, and 
for all the different cuts and grades 
of meat. This is a task which the 
delicate price mechanism normally 
handles automatically, cheaply, and 
efficiently. 

Even with a normal distribution of 
the available meat supplies, consum- 
ers would feel that there is a meat 
shortage because meat is cheap. In 
normal times, the price mechanism 
is so delicately balanced that the 
available supplies of a commodity are 
offset by the amount of money peo- 
ple are willing to spend on that prod- 
uct at the going price. Automobiles 
are a good example. If the price of 
cars is $800 and this price just moves 
the cars that are manufactured so 
that anyone who has $800 to spend 
for a car can get one, then there 
would be no shortage. If incomes 





suddenly double but car prices re- 
main the same and the number pyro- 
duced remains the same, then of 
course, a lot more people will went 
new cars. When people find that no 
more cars can be had, even though 
they have the money, then they think 
there is a shortage of cars even 
though there are just as many as }ie- 
fore. A similar situation has arisen 
with meat. People’s incomes, afier 
taxes, have doubled since the pre- 
war years and more money is avail- 
able to spend for meat. If the price 
of meat is not allowed to rise with 
increased incomes or if availaile 
civilian supplies do not expand with 
incomes, then people feel that there 
is a meat shortage because they can- 
not use all their “meat” money at 
prevailing prices. 

Why not let the price of meat rise 
to a point where some of the usual 
demand, resulting from high incomes, 
would be discouraged? Then the mon- 
ey people want to spend for meat 
would balance the available supplies 
and no one would have reason to 
say there is a shortage. “Oh, my 
no!” someone says, ‘‘the price would 
go out of sight,” or “That would 
cause inflation,” or ‘The farmers 
would get too much money and that 
would cause inflation of land values,” 
or “The poor man wouldn’t get his 
fair share of meat.” 


How Much Advance? 


How much would the price of meat 
rise if ceilings were removed? Or, 
what would be the price of meat to- 
day if there had been no ceilings 
and rationing? One prominent offi- 
cial said meat prices would rise to 
“unbelievable heights” if ceilings 
were removed. 

One branch of our government, 
which specializes in facts, has some 
information which indicates what 
happens to meat expenditures with 
increasing incomes. It seems that, 
when incomes double, expenditures 
for meat increase about 50%. In- 
comes have about doubled since 
the prewar years and, as a re- 
sult, you might expect that people 
would be willing to spend about 50% 
more money for meat. 

Now, there are at least two ways 
in which people may increase their 
expenditures for meat. One is for 
them to buy 50% more meat at the 
same price; the other is to buy the 
game amount of meat at a 50% high- 
er price. Actually we have had a lit- 
tle of both. The amount of meat has 
increased 14% and the price has in- 
creased 30% since prewar. Still, peo 
ple seem to have a little “meat mon- 
ey” left over which they cannot spend 
on meat. The result is the so-called 
meat shortage. 

From all appearances, it would 
seem that the price of meat would 
have to rise only slightly from its 
present level to balance expanded in- 
comes with available meat supp!ies. 
In normal times, it would be expected 
that a 14% increase in supplies and 
a 30% increase in price, such as has 
been experienced, would offset a 95% 
rise in income. On this basis only 
a small further rise in meat prices 
would be needed to absorb all of ihe 
extra “meat” money that people have. 

Normal relationships of income to 
meat expenditures may not be entire- 
ly applicable to present conditions. 
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Because of the limited supply of 
durable consumer goods such as au- 
tomobiles, refrigerators, stoves, etc., 
the money which people would nor- 
mally spend for these items prob- 
ably increases the amount available 
for foods and other goods and services 
which are available. Offsetting this 
influence, to an unknown degree, is 
the pressure to buy war bonds or to 
save money in other ways to buy 
things as they become available in 
the postwar period. 

The assumption that the price 
would rise only slightly, if at all, if 
ceijings were removed is supported by 
the recently reported statements of 
some people that meats could be 
placed entirely on the point-free list 
of rationed items. The fact that 
practically all meats were placed on 
the point list does not mean that ra- 
tioning was necessary. It may be, 
as veported, that some officials felt 
thai people needed something to make 
them more war-conscious. If a price- 
conirolled product no longer needs 
rationing, as may have been true with 
meats, that is an indication that the 


controlled price is no lower than the 
free market price would be. 

If the price mechanism were again 
allowed to operate, the problem of 


maidistribution of meats would be 
solved as well as that of the so-called 
shortages of meat. The efforts of 


thousands of individuals would be re- 
leased for the important job of win- 
ning the war quickly. If, as seems 


likely, the price of meat would rise 
only slightly, the other arguments 
against such action would be relative- 
ly unimportant. 


What About Inflation? 


Still one hears that prices must be 
held down to prevent inflation. That 
is much like saying all thermometers 
must be cut off at 80° so our sum- 
mers will not get so hot. This could 
be done and our “official” tempera- 
ture would never go above 80°. But 
in reality, inflation is not prevented 
by holding prices down any more 
than a hot day is prevented by con- 
trolling thermometers. Inflation can 
only be prevented by keeping people’s 
incomes, after taxes, in line with the 
quantity of goods and services offered 
for sale. 

Some argue that if prices could be 
held down until after the war when 
industry can get back to the produc- 
tion of civilian goods, inflation could 
be avoided. The wages paid labor 
in the postwar period will create pur- 
chase orders for whatever goods are 
then produced. As a matter of fact, 


the continuation of price controls in 
the postwar period under the guise 
of inflation control may be one of the 
most important stumbling-blocks to 
a speedy and successful reconversion. 


The Poor Man’s Fair Share 
One of the arguments for price 
control which has been frequently 
put forth is that it makes it possible 
for the poor man to get his fair share 
of meat instead of letting the rich 
man bid it away from him. Therefore, 
we give each person, regardless of 
age, sex, activity, or income, tickets 
entitling each to the same amount 
of meat. If it is desirable that ev- 
eryone have the same amount of meat 
In wartime, why isn’t it equally de- 
sir ible in peace time? Actually there 
Is probably less reason to attempt an 
equ l distribution in wartime because 
the income group which we some- 
times refer to as the lower-third 
has a higher proportionate rise in 
incomes during inflation and high em- 
ployment than other income groups. 
They are able to buy a higher pro- 
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portion of the meat supply than for- 
merly. 

If it is wise to divide the meat 
equally, why not also divide the au- 
tomobiles, washing machines, homes, 
jewelry, and mink coats equally? 
Those who accept the division of 
wealth or income as a war necessity 
should realize where it may lead. It 
is no accident that the United States 
has developed the highest standard 
of living of any great nation. It was 
not done by dividing the wealth but 
rather by permitting a man to re- 
ceive according to his contribution. 
This profit motive has_ stimulated 
high production which, after all, is 
what makes for a high level of liv- 
ing. True, there are some imper- 
fections in this system but that is no 
reason to discard it entirely. 

There are two dangers of price 
control and other forms of regulation 
which are extremely difficult to meas- 
ure in any precise manner but which 
are no less real. One is the various 
forms of dishonesty which are ap- 
parent to all. Every new regulation 
stimulates someone to try to find a 
way around it. A commonly heard 
statement is that one cannot be hon- 
est and stay in business. Black mar- 
kets are one expression of this dis- 
honesty. Lawyers are hired to find 
“legal” ways of getting around the 
intent of regulations. The ultimate 
effect on society of this continual 
weakening of the moral fiber is a 
sobering thought. 

Perhaps a more serious condition, 
brought about by more and more con- 
trols first under the guise of curing 
a depression and now of winning a 
war, is the gradual loss of our eco- 
nomic and other freedoms. There 
are those who think the nation can 
go part way in that direction and 
stop. There is little to indicate that 
the upward trend in regulation will 
not continue. It may not, however, 
be too late to consider whether the 
nation wants the increasing levels 
of production under a system, even 
though not perfect, where man has 
the privilege of taking a chance on 
making a mistake and going broke or 
on succeeding and being rewarded ac- 
cordingly, or whether the people want 
a system where waste, inefficiency, 
and dishonesty are prevalent and in- 
dividuals gain advantages through 
pressure groups. Under the latter 
system, it is conceivable that the pro- 
duction of a nation might be more 
evenly divided but that much less 
would be available to divide. 

The present meat “shortage” is 
neither a production problem nor a 
shortage of supplies for civilians in 
terms of what they have been ac- 
customed to. It is primarily a price 
problem which has also brought about 
a maldistribution of meats. These 
problems are not peculiar to meat. 
Many of our “shortages” of such 
things as cigarettes and many fruits 
and vegetables are similar. The rem- 
edies are simple and the advantages 
to the war effort would be great. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS OREGON BAKERY 
Portland, Oregon.— George Kirk- 
wood, sales executive in Portland for 
a number of years for Standard 
Brands, Inc., has moved to Corvallis, 
Oregon, where he has purchased the 
Dixie Baking Co. 
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NCORPORATED. 


COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
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Jones-HerreLsAaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SALINA, KANSAS 


CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


Feed Grains 
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NO POISON! 
NEW PRODUCTS NO BAIT! 


A summary of recent develop- WI A Oo 
Sir theiaer inisematian atte RAT GLUE BOARDS 
the firms mentioned or the pub- 


lishers, 118 So. Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Electronic Heater 


Entry of the Climax Engineering 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, into the elec- 





The modern, sure and safe 





tronics field has been announced. All method of eliminating rats 
preliminary engineering has been without the dangers or risks of 
completed and pilot models con- poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
structed. Production awaits ap- houses, warehouses and build- 
proval of the War Production Board. ings of rodent pests now—this 
The new product will be known as new WIZO way. 


the Climax High Frequency Heater. 
The Climax product is especially 
adaptable for the food industry with 
proved applications in sterilization, 


Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 


ANY BAKE SHOP... 










these labels help the Baker the Retail Baker to become a more effective, pasteurization, deactivation of en- 
set dele sae Mia tahatlion” & z : away. The boards catch the 
win friends, hold customers more widely appreciated-“show window” for zymes, cooking and heating, destroy- 
' sot takings wares: A pew ech Qawis alee : , rodents firmly and securely,— 
Cnn: Cag S were ae Dee Ste Seem ing infestation, packaging and seal- “ th t h 
For nearly seven decades, through good times, _ for all branches of the vast Baking Industry — ing. This method of electronic heat- once ey Step on, they never 
slack times, wertieng—ond postets of aaeoee an era bright with possibility for you who look ing may be applied to all non-metallic step off! » 
Peace—Chapman & Smith's “Rolling Pin’’ prod- _at yesterday as a stepping stone to today and atevial WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
ucts have helped the baker to a more prominent tomorrow. In the spirit of its time-honored materials. obtained separately for prepar- 
and more profitable place on his particular slogan—"What helps the baker helps us’ —Chap- ss " L ° 
ontite Reehett”.. have b é : Aap a shies ER W aterproot Coating ing your own boards. 
ain Street!”...have helped the Wholesale man & Smith dedicate its products, its facilities, ale rpr ) sOQai1I & 
Baker bake better to sell more... have helped its policies, and its personnel to this new era. A recently developed waterproof Write for particulars today! 
coating is now being widely used for Manufactured by 
Are you getting SALES TALK—the National Magazine roofs, walls, and other surfaces ex- E Pp Cc 
that Chapman & Smith mails monthly to its friends and nN : posed to the elements. This mate- LKAY RODUCTS 0. 
rustomers? A postcard will bring o the address vo os t \ y) P P ° ° A 
ava ie sch card will pond he aS ESSN \ ZS ani, rial, called Liquinoleum, is said to 323-27 West 16th St. 
na D *r—home or business— a \ . : 
eee. ee ee : have about eight times the protec- NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 












tive thickness of paint. It is resilient 
and elastic. Thus it is highly resistant 
to extremes of temperature. No spe- 
cial labor is required to use Liquino- 
leum; it is readily applied to any sur- 
face with brush or trowel. The man- 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. ufacturer is Continental Asbestos and 


1017 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois Refining Corp., New York 10. 


Bag Dumper 
A machine for dumping any bag 
of free flowing materials such as 
flour has been perfected for market 
———~ — _ , by the Mead-Ritchie Co., 333 E. Sec- 
ond St., Los Angeles, Cal. The bag 
Experts Warn is transferred from the hand truck 
to a loading platform on the machine. 


The top of the bag is opened and 


A e secured and the platform then swings 
gains t Sa Sa es upward, tilting the bag so that the 




















contents pour through a chute which 














‘ Cc ‘ally stored stocks of MO 3 aad can be directed toward a bin, con- 
; vommercially stored Stocks Ol 4.” veyor or other receiving apparatus 
‘ enriched baker’s flour arg =>" = Food materials valued with a minimum of dust a Paes den : 
‘. lik Z i at hundreds of millions = aia p DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
— ; “. ; of dollars were spoiled last er will handle bags up to 400 lbs, and BAKING RESULTS 
i a ge Big ond ee is is mounted on casters to aid mobility. 
attention to the danger. ed Power is furnished by a 4 h-p motor. tet 
PROTECT your raw materials and finished prod- Wire Stripper on Ceeh Manes Pink to wee Dele 
ucts from damage by insects. The new mechanical The war has brought development DAIRYMEN’'S LEAGUE 
“ENTOLETER” KILLS ALL FORMS OF INSECT of many new types of wire and wire MRSA iss clon aiegirs 
i : é i insulation. A new wire stripper for 1l West 42nd St., New York City 
LIFE in free flowing dry materials. Write for stripping rubber insulation, as bestos, 
fa ee 909 : synthetic, plastic, glass, cambric and 
- we ENTOLETER’S” low cost, continuous other insulations has been developed 
protection. ENTOLETER DIVISION, The Safety by the Ideal Commutator Dresser For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
° a ‘ . Co., Sycamore, Ill. A ] th of , 
Car Heating & Lighting Company, Inc., 1167 Dix- wt 4 bl in & aie din, z BROWN S HUNGARIAN 
wire or cable, up to 5% inch diameter America’s Premier Cake Flour 


well Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. —single or parallel conductor—can be 
stripped. Plain or grooved blades are 


used depending upon the type of 
wire. To use the stripper simply 
lay wire in position between the 
jaws and cutting blades and pull the 
handle. This causes the gripping 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 





jaws to grasp the wire and draw it COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 

through .the oscillating blades. The AND ROUNDER 

pulling action is in a straight line, Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N. Y. rd 
CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE eliminating scraping and nicking of Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery be 














the wire. — 
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There is no flirting 





just good enough. 


This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in | 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat } 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 
every Shellabarger product. j 








a Millers Since 1776 


808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 








The Mills of Shellabarger 


iS NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 





nn to mill strictly toa 

point of exact control, 
but to mill to a quality well 
above that point, is the 
policy of Shellabarger’s. 


with 


acceptability. The flour is 
endowed with values that 
make it much better than 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
long established 
quality standards 


|| THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


900 Beggs Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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Bakery Supply House Association 
Organized for Service Innovations 


At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive and advisory committees of the 
National Bakers Supply House As- 
sociation, certain changes and inno- 
vations in its organization were ap- 
proved, recognizing that the only 
product a trade association has to 
offer is member service. In many 
respects, a trade association is like 
any business, only it has members 
in place of customers. Therefore, it 
behooves trade associations to do 
some postwar planning just as must 





ee 





| 


Bond rallies plus continuous competition be- 
tween departments help to keep Bond subscrip- 
tions on a quota-topping climb. Strategic poster 
displays... showings of “Mr. & Mrs. America,” 
the Treasury film . . . distribution of the War 
Finance Booklet, ‘‘How To Get There,” and the 
handy Bond-holding envelopes play an impor- 


tant part. But, above all else, arrange to have 

















individual business, so it can offer 
satisfactory products at a satisfac- 
tory price, the supply house group 
believes. 

The National Bakers Supply House 
Association services to members fall 
into two categories: 

1.—Looking Inward. Through the 
development and exchange of prac- 
tical, worthwhile information on op- 
erational problems of finance and 
credit, accounting and statistics, em- 
ployer-employee relations, sales and 


sales promotion, purchase policies 
and production and research. Such 
information will aid in securing more 
successful operation through the ren- 
dering of better, more economical 
service to the baking industry. 

2.—Looking Outward. Through the 
fostering of constructive relations 
between the Bakery Supply Industry 
and bakers and bakers’ organizations, 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry and government. 

Such constructive relations will en- 
able the National Bakers Supply 
House Association to offer 

a.—Co-operation, counsel and sup- 
port to bakers’ organizations, par- 





Your gic MOP-UP/ 


RE-SOLICITATION is the keynote for a vic- 
torious “mop up” in the Mighty 7th War Loan. 


every employee asked once more—and person- 
ally urged once more—to meet his personal 
quota in the Mighty 7th! 

The Payroll Savings Plan is the mainstay of 
every War Loan—meeting your plant quota is 
vital to the success of the 7th! Remember we 
have to make two drives in 1945 do the work of 
three last year. Put on an intensive “mop up” 
final to help mop up the Japs, cut the tentacles 


of inflation—and lay the foundation of security. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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ticularly the Associated Retail Bak. 
ers of America. 

b.—The advantages of co-operation 
with all allied trades of the baking 
industry, for the achievement of ‘heir 
many common goals. 

c.—United front in dealing with 
the government and in supplying jt 
with industry information and stg. 
tistics to the end that governmenta| 
action may be favorable to the bak. 
ing industry and the bakery supply 
industry. 

Present association personnel is as 
follows: 

Officers: President, Gerald B 
Henry, Henry & Henry, Inc., Buifalo: 
vice president, L. H. LaRue, J: seph 
Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston; seer: tary, 
Paul H. Cadwell, J. W. Allen & Co, 
Chicago; treasurer, Frank W. Allen, 
J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago. 

Executive committee: T. F. Naugh- 
tin, Jr., T. F. Naughtin Co., Oma- 
ha; John A. Kluetsch, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago; Gene Maas, 
Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul. 

Advisory committee: E. C. Jolinson, 
H. A. Johnson Co., Boston; Phil Orth, 
Ph. Orth & Co., Milwaukee; Roger 
Blum, Sol Blum & Sons, Cleveland, 

Membership committee: L. H. La- 
Rue, Joseph Middleby, Jr., Inc., Bos- 
ton, chairman. 

Convention committee: Roger 
Blum, Sol Blum & Sons, Cleveland, 
chairman. 

Business operations committee: 
Howard R. Mayer, Henry & Henry, 
Inc., Buffalo, chairman; T. F. Naugh- 
tin, Jr., T. F. Naughtin Co., Omaha, 
co-chairman. 

Public and industry relations com- 
mittee: John P. Garrow, Chapman 
& Smith Co., Chicago, chairman: 
Gene Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St, 
Paul, co-chairman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SIMMONS ENGINEERING CO. 
SOLD TO H. M. GUSTAFSON 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Hary] C. Sim- 
mons, president of the Simmons En- 
gineering Co., Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced the sale of that company 
to Harry M. Gustafson, F. H. Hunter 
and “Tex” Harper of Chicago and 
Springfield, Mass. 





A number of other manufacturing 
plants are owned and operated by 
Mr. Gustafson and his associates, 
largely on war work. 

The new management will continue 


the operation of the Minneapolis 
plant under the corporate name of 


Simmons Engineering Co., Inc., in 
the production of blades for use in 
slicing equipment in the baking and 


other industries. They will also man- 
ufacture and distribute the “Sand- 
wichmaster” knife perfected by Mr. 
Simmons for household and industrial 
kitchen use. 

Expansion of the manufacturing 
and distribution facilities is planned 
to render service to bakeries a!! over 
the United States. Operation of the 
new company in its newly remodeled 
building in Minneapolis will be un- 
der the management of A. J. Topp, 
formerly of Kraft Cheese Co. 

Haryl Simmons, who spent many 
years in the development of precision 
machinery for slicing blade manu- 
facturing in Davenport, Iowa, will be 
retained as consulting engineer in the 
new corporation management. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 
BAKERY EMPLOYEE INJURED 
Stevens Point, Wis.—Ray Vallin, 

head mechanic at the Bake Rite 

Bakery, Stevens Point, recent!) suf- 

fered several fractured ribs anc back 

injuries when a truck he was working 
on fell from its blocks and crushed 
him. 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


om GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


>) DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


| Hitt 





, NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





—— 






PRESTON : 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








v, 
$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 










Millers of High 



















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








| s ZN = Ca . Grade Bakers, 
ELIS —— 
EWING \. “THE FLOUR SUPREME" - : 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
























“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 


AY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
T 
not of average—but of 
Gxcellent Quality 
F bd R Q U A ih ' T Y ‘i WINONA, MINNESOTA 


hey are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 





About 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO, 


SALINA, KANSAS 














HARD WHEAT — HIGH PATENT 


FLOUR 
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UNIVERSAL BAKERS FLOUR is milled from only SELECT COUNTRY-RUN WHEAT 
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We, as the Miller, and You, as the Baker, intend to make 
our products the Finest. GOOD WHEAT is Our Assur- 
ance; GOOD FLOUR is Yours. 
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LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, nN. y. 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





‘Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 





Frank JAEGER Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 

















“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Higginsville Flour 





HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 
Capacity 3,500 sacks daily . 


Mil 


One ideal source of supply for all your flour sided ~ 


FAMILY * BAKERS * CRACKERS * CAKE _ 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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Wheat Order 





(Continued from page 24.) 
your customer at a point at least 200 


miles apart from the point at which you 

receive the lot from your supplier, or 
(ii) The lot is sold by your selling of- 

fice to & feeder, retailer or processor. 


Q If you sell as a merchandiser in a 


earload quantity, an extra mark-up of 1%c 


per bu Provided: 

(i) The lot is shipped to and received 
by your customer at a point at least 1,000 
mile from the point at which you re- 
ceived the lot from your supplier, and 
vour selling office is at least 1,000 miles 


apa from your buying office; or 
Your selling office is located at 
200 miles from your buying office, 


leas b 
the is shipped to and received by your 
customer at a point at least 200 miles 
apa! from the point at which you _ re- 
— 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








The Standard Others 


Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


———_—— 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO’ 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
R. FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Owr Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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ceived the lot from your supplier, and be- 
fore delivery to your customer the wheat 
is unloaded into an elevator or Warehouse 
by you or for your account. 

(3) If you sell as a merchandiser in a 
carload quantity, an extra mark-up of 2\4c 
per bu, Provided: 

(i) Your selling office is located at least 
1,000 miles from your buying office, the lot 
is shipped to and received by your cus- 
tomer at a point at least 1,000 miles apart 
from the point at which you received the 
lot from your supplier, and before delivery 
to your customer the wheat is unloaded 
into an elevator or warehouse by you 
or for your account. 

(4) Qualifying under more than one 
of the tests set forth in subparagraph 
(1) does not entitle you to a greater mark- 
up than qualifying under a single test. 
The mark-ups provided in subparagraphs 
(1), (2) and (3) are not cumulative. 

Sec. 2.7. Rules relating to pricing by 
processors, In some cases other regula- 
tions require that a processor, in order 
to compute his maximum price on a proc- 
essed commodity, know the maximum 
price he could have paid for a lot of grain 
received into his plant. If the processor 
operates a separate grain business at a 
different location from his processing plant, 
and that separate office sells grain to oth- 
ers besides supplying grain to the process- 
ing plant, the maximum price the proces- 
sor could have paid for any lot of wheat 
purchased by such separate grain office 
and delivered to the processing plant shall 
be deemed to be the maximum price which 
the grain office could have charged an- 
other person for a like sale and delivery 
to the processing plant: Provided, That 
before delivery to the processing plant 
such wheat was unloaded by or for the 
grain office into an elevator or warehouse 
from which it was shipped to the process- 
ing plant as a carload or barge shipment. 
For example, this will permit mark-ups 
to be added under Section 2.6. 





Article 11l—Base Prices 


Sec. 3.1. Explanation of base prices. 
“Base prices’’ are not maximum prices 
but are used in the determination of maxi- 
mum prices. All wheat does not have the 
same value because of variations in grade 
and quality and also because wheat lo- 
cated at one point may command a dif- 
ferent price than wheat located at an- 
other point. Base prices are, accordingly, 
worked out to reflect differences in grade 
and quality and differences in location. 
Generally speaking, this regulation starts 
any lot of wheat into marketing chan- 
nels with a maximum price at or near 
its origin, and these base prices are for 
the purpose of arriving at such initial 
maximum price for the particular grade, 
quality and location. At different levels 
of marketing the regulation permits the 
addition to base prices of transportation 
costs, mark-ups, and similar incidents to 
distribution. 

In order to provide a base price for 
wheat at every high point in the United 
States, for every grade and quality, it is 
necessary to establish base prices by lo- 
cation for “standard grades’’ of wheat, 
and to provide premiums and discounts from 
such grades for grades other than “stand- 
ard,” and for protein, moisture and the 
other factors affecting determination of 


quality. Such prices are set forth in Sec- 
tion 3.2. 
Sec. 3.2. Schedule of base  prices—(a) 





Base prices at terminal base points other 
than West Coast terminal base points for 
wheat other than durum wheat. (1) Base 
prices per bu, bulk, for the ‘standard 
grades” of wheat, dockage free, with a 
protein content of less than 13.0% at the 
following terminal base points shall be as 
follows: 


Table I—Base Prices per Bu, Bulk, at Ter- 
minal Base Points Other Than West Coast 
Terminal Base Points for “Standard Grades” 

of Wheat Other Than Durum Whea 


Arr! 






red 
No 


western red, N 


- 





rd winter 





white 


hard 
N 


Z 
T 
Terminal Base price, 
base point per bu per bu 
Atchison, Kansas 38 54 $1.73% 
AtIONtE, GOs «cies: 2.00% 


E. Sst. Louis, IIll.... 
Galveston, Texas 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Baltimore, Md. — 92% 
Boston, Mass ..... 5% 
Cmieeee. Fs 66 8i0% 8% 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 3% 
Duluth, Minn, ..... 0% 
8 
3 


pe 





Milwaukee, Wis. 1.78% 78% 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1.70% 70% 
New Orleans, La. .. 1.83% 88% 
New York City, N.Y. 1.94% 94% 
Omaha, Neb. ..... 1.68% 73% 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1.93% 93% 


St. Joseph, Mo. ... 1.68% 
St. Louis, Mo. ..... 1.76 
Sioux City, Iowa .. 1.68% 
(2) Base prices set forth in Table I of 
(Continued on page 80.) 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can go as far as you 








wish down the quality road 


when you use SUNNY 
KANSAS. 


lt permits your bakers wide 
room for quality improve- 
ment, perhaps even if to- 
day you think they are 
baking the best possible 
bread. 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 


































—S\\ ay YOUR PRODICT 


Hammond Over-Seas Bags are built 
to safely go ‘round the world! 
Strong, Rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips 
—including outer wall of Wet Strength 
Kraft—two walls of Asphalt Laminated 
Kraft—waterproof glue and wax-dipped 
bottom meet Army and Navy specifications. 


HAMMOND) BAGS 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
Paper Mill and Bag Factory ~ WELLSBURG, W. VA. 









DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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PERFECT FLEET RECORD 

Ogden, Utah.—With a perfect fleet 
driving record for a period of 18 
months, the Continental Baking Co. 
plant in Ogden was awarded a 
plaque by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Safe driving certificates were 
awarded to four men who tallied 13 
years of continuous driving without 
a single chargeable accident. The 
men, Peter Grondel, William M. Reed, 
Lawrence Collins and Casper Van de 
Graaff, were presented with certifi- 
cates and pins. Six other awards 
were made for driving records of 
eight years or less. A report was 


given on the record of accidents oc- 
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curring among the fleet drivers, 
showing the Ogden plant has a per- 
fect score of none, against the na- 
tional mean of 10 for plants the size 
and capacity of the Ogden bakery. 
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DRIED EGG FOLDER 


The Poultry and Egg National 
Board, Chicago, has issued a folder 
on dried eggs in response to many 
requests for more information about 
them. The folder gives brief facts 
about nutritive value, care and stor- 
age, reconstitution and measurement 
of dried eggs together with a num- 
ber of home kitchen formulas for 
using the product. 
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Spray Process Milk Set-Aside 
Continues at 75%; Seek Roller 


Washington, D. C.— Manufactur- 
ers of spray process nonfat dry milk 
solids will be required to set aside 
for government purchase 75% of 
their production during June and 
July. This action continues the set- 
aside quota at the same rate estab- 
lished for April and May. 

Government requirements for milk 
powder, including both spray and 
roller process, are increasing, and 


F 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW | 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS e HOUSTON 





large supplies are urgently needed 
for overseas shipment. While no set. 
aside requirements are in effec: for 
roller process nonfat milk solids 
manufacturers have been asked to 
increase their offerings so that irg- 
er supplies can be made available 
to meet government requirements. 

Civilian supplies of spray nonfat 
milk powder are expected to ay rage 
about 9,000,000 lbs a month dur. 
ing June and July, which is approxi- 
mately the same level as has been 
available during recent month It 
has been WF A’s policy to adjus' set- 
aside quotas in accordance with 
monthly changes in production so as 
to maintain fairly even supplics for 
civilian uses. 
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D. A. COPELL ADDRESSES 
HOLES-IN-BREAD CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—D. A. Copell, 
chief engineer of the Wagner Baking 
Corp. and consultant to the war de- 
partment, addressed the Holes-in- 
Bread Club at its May meeting in 
the Shelton Hotel. He said that the 
first big task confronting the coun- 
try is to prepare Americans for the 
future, adding that the record of 
war production proves that this phase 
of industry is not a problem. 


Purchasing power, he said, is im- 
portant, and it is particularly essen- 
tial that this power be spent. Possi- 


bilities in the baking industry, ac- 
cording to Mr. Copell, are unlimited 
He pointed out that earnings in the 
industry are higher than they for- 
merly were, although the cost of 
raw materials has advanced, while 
prices for baked products remained 
stable. 

Manpower, according to the speak- 
er, is the most important ingredient 
in the baking industry, for if human 
machinery is out of balance produc- 
tion cannot be increased. He urged 
that the problems of the baking in- 
dustry be presented so precisely that 
they will not be misunderstood, and 
added that all executives should par- 
ticipate in the inspection of the en- 
tire bakery. 

Mr. Copell said that never again 
will we have mass unemployment 
for any length of time. He conclud- 
ed that the bakeries which did the 
best war job will likewise be the best 
off in the postwar period. 
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WMC DIRECTOR SPEAKER 
TO PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Levy Anderson, 
area director of the War Manpower 
Commission, was the principal speak- 
er at a recent meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Production Men’s Club. Mr. 
Anderson’s talk dealt with the WMC 
methods in transferring workers [rom 
nonessential to essential industries 
and stressed the fact that there must 
be no let-up in production unti! vic- 
tory in the Pacific. ; 

New rationing regulations that al- 
fect the baking industry were Tre 
viewed by Theodore Staab, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assocla- 
tion, and he distributed forms for 
calculating costs for sweet goods price 
ceilings. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be held May 14. The organization 
now has a membership of 125. 
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More Diversified Food Production 
Advocated by Canadian Government 


Toronto, Ont.—With commendable 
wisdom, the government of Canada 
is taking the trouble to educate its 
farmer constituents in the matter of 
future markets for Canadian farm 
products. In a recent address the 
deputy minister of agriculture, Dr. 
G. S. H. Barton, emphasized the im- 
portance of exporting trade in farm 
products. His address pointed out the 
necessity of producing for foreign 
markets the things which those mar- 
kets most need. In the past Canada 
has had mostly in mind as the farm 
product which should be available 
for this purpose wheat and its fin- 
ished form of flour. It is now be- 
lieved that Canada must convert at 
least some of this grain into other 
foods such as beef and pork. For 
these there is a steadier and more 
secure demand in other countries and 
the profit to producers will be bet- 
ter than from wheat alone. 

According to Dr. Barton, Canadian 
farmers now feed from 30 to 40% 
more people than live in the Domin- 
ion. If this surplus is largely con- 
fined to wheat alone, this may, and 
often does, mean low prices. The 
pressure to sell breaks down the price 
whenever the crop being sold repre- 
sents more actual food than the mar- 
ket can take, whereas, if converted 
into meats the markets will be wid- 
ened to that extent. This aspect of 
the situation is illustrated by what 


happened after the last war. For a 
few years, while the world was re- 
covering from the effects of war on 
its food production, prices held at 
quite satisfactory levels, but in the 
end there was a break which went 
so low and stayed there so long that 
the farming industry of western Can- 
ada was well-nigh ruined. This grew 
out of the fact that the West was 
largely confined to the production 
of wheat. The new war put things 
right again but there is no hope that 
other countries will continue to pay 
war prices after they have been re- 
habilitated and put in the way of 
producing wheat for themselves. 

Accordingly, the government at Ot- 
tawa is taking time by the forelock 
and getting its farmers into more di- 
versified food production before the 
probably inevitable slump in wheat 
price occurs. They are advised to go 
into cattle, poultry, hogs, coarse 
grains, milk and other things for 
which their land and their oppor- 
tunities provide. If this policy suc- 
ceeds the situation in which Canada 
should find herself three or four years 
hence will be much safer and bet- 
ter than if wheat remains pre- 
dominantly the output of western 
Canadian farms. Flour is, of course, 
in another category but its export- 
ing trade of the future will also be 
governed by its cost to consumers 
abroad. 
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Wheat Fed Shows 
Decrease in 


Current Crop Year 


Toronto, Ont. — About 39,500,000 
bus of Canadian wheat were fed in 
the provinces where produced dur- 
ing the first 8 months of the present 
crop year, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This is well be- 
low the 46,400,000 bus fed in the 
same way during the corresponding 
period of preceding year. 

A sharp decrease in the quantities 
fed in the prairie provinces has more 
than offset the increase in the 
amount of winter wheat fed in On- 
tario. The increase in wheat feed- 
ing in Ontario has resulted from a 
more normal-sized crop in 1944 than 
in the preceding year. 

These estimates exclude western 
wheat moved under the federal 
freight assistance policy to the east- 
ern provinces and to British Colum- 
bia. This amounted to 16,892,759 bus, 
making the total quantity of wheat 
fed in Canada in the 8 months about 
56,400,000 bus. 
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VANCOUVER VISITOR 





Vancouver, B. C—J. C. A. Nij- 
dam, manager for Continental Grain 
Co. at Winnipeg and formerly sta- 
tioned in charge of the company’s 
local operations, was a visitor on the 
Vancouver Grain Exchange during 
the week. 





Vancouver Reports 
Active Month in 
Grain Trade 


Vancouver, B. C.—The month of 
May saw the most active period in 
grain circles here this season and 
while the actual export movement 
was not large compared with pre- 
war standards, the outlook was 
brighter. 

Exports totaled 1,750,742 bus, with 
destinations scattered between Rus- 
sia, Australia and the United States 
Pacific Northwest. This makes a total 
of 5,059,488 bus this season against 
16,456,632 bus in the same _ period 
last season, but it should be remem- 
bered that the great bulk of last sea- 
son’s movement was confined to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. purchases of 
wheat for feeding purposes on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The brighter outlook for the month 
was somewhat tempered late in May 
by two developments. First was the 
suspension of the mutual aid pact 
between Canada and Russia, and so 
far no new arrangement has been 
drawn up. This automatically shut 
off wheat sales out of this port. 

The second factor was that earlier 
estimates of the amount of bulk 
wheat to be shipped to the United 
Kingdom in place of lumber cargoes 
which were not available, had to be 
revised downward when it was re- 
ported that other commodities in 


greater demand in the Old Country 
than wheat, would be_ substituted 
for part of the wheat cargoes. The 
amount was not disclosed. 
Movement of sacked wheat and 
oats to Australia and New Zealand 
from here is not as active as was 
anticipated due to the scarcity of 
tonnage which has arrived so far. 
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WHEAT STOCKS INCREASE 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports stocks of 
Canadian wheat in store or in transit 
in North America on May 24 at 293,- 
773,067 bus compared with 283,766,- 
873 on the corresponding date last 
year. These stocks included 274,- 
858,040 bus in Canadian positions and 
18,915,027 bus in the United States. 
Marketings of wheat in western Can- 
ada during the elapsed portion of 
the present crop year totaled 299,- 
299,165 bus as against 232,583,356 in 
the same period of 1934-44. 
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Former Importers of 
Flour Again 
Contacting Mills 


Toronto, Ont. — One of the signs 
that the war in Europe is over may 
be found in the fact that former 
flour importers over there are get- 
ting back into communication with 
their Canadian mill connections with 
a view to resumption of business 
when the channels are open and re- 
strictive controls removed. 

One of the first communications 
of this kind came to the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, in the form 
of a cable from Troels Fode, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, dated May 25. In 
it Mr. Fode, who was a prewar cus- 
tomer of the Maple Leaf company, ex- 
pressed his pleasure in being free 
once more to communicate directly 
with this source of flour supply. It 
may be some time before business 
is possible but, meanwhile, corre- 
spondence can be carried on. 

Another cheerful item of news re- 
ceived by the Maple Leaf company is 
from its former agent in Manila, 
Chesa Limco, who has cabled to say 
he has survived the Japanese occupa- 
tion ‘of that city alive and well. 
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FEED BUSINESS GROWING 


Winnipeg, Man.-——-The business of 
manufacturing livestock and poultry 
feed in Canada has come to be very 
substantial. A report of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics for the 
year 1943 shows that in that year 
the feed manufacturing business had 
an output valued at more than $40,- 
000,000, which compared with $26,- 
700,000 in the previous year. Total 
production of feed by these business 
concerns for 1943 was 915,460 tons. 
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CORN FLOUR OUTPUT DOWN 


Toronto, Ont. — The quantity of 
corn flour and meal produced in Can- 
ada in the eight months of crop year 
ending with March last was 11,968,- 
406 lbs compared with 14,901,142 in 
the corresponding period of preceding 
year. 


























Mills Considering 
Changing to 
Decimal System 


Toronto, Ont. — Without making 
any fuss about it, the Canadian flo ir 
milling industry is carefully weigh- 
ing the pros and cons of a chance 
in the weights of flour packages used 
in domestic markets to the decimal 
system. The quick and effective ac- 
tion of United States mills in bring- 
ing about this long-needed reform 
encouraged Canadian millers who 
have always favored the decimal sys- 
tem to do likewise. Quite a few of 
these would go ahead at once with 
the changeover without waiting for 
others who do not feel that it is quite 
as easy as that. In any event the 
reform will not be much longer de- 
layed. 

In the meantime preparations for 
a smooth introduction of the new 
order are going steadily ahead. The 
standard package will be of 100 Ibs 
with fractions down to 10 lbs or less 
to suit the various needs of the mar- 
kets. The unit of quotation and sale 
will be 100 Ibs. The barrel will not 
be dealt with specifically since it has 
been out of general use as an actual 
element in the handling of flour in 
all but a few places on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The symbol cwt will be 
used to indicate 100 lbs, though 
strictly speaking it means more. 

The main problem for Canadian 
mills is to make this change and 
get it into general use in domestic 
markets without too much confusion. 
Their exporting trade will not be af- 
fected in the meantime as this is a 
matter in which British purchasing 
authorities will have the last word 
while war purchasing continues. 
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Some Improvement in 
Labor and Shipping 
Reported by Mills 


Toronto, Ont.—The labor situation 
in Canadian flour mills is beginning 
to ease a little and full capacity op- 
eration is generally the case. Labor 
difficulties anticipated following re- 
turn of men holding temporary per- 
mits to farms for spring work have 
been overcome at most of the larger 
plants but some are still suffering 
from a tight labor supply. 

Considerable improvement is shown 
in the railway freight car situation 
from the earlier spring months. With 
the opening of navigation at Mon- 
treal and release from the submarine 
menace vessels can now load in Mon- 
treal instead of Saint John and Hali- 
fax. This saves a long rail haul and 
releases more freight cars. Opening 
of Great Lakes navigation has also 
eased the freight car situation. 

This improvement in labor and 
shipping is gratifying to the milling 
industry in view of the heavy de- 
mand for flour abroad. 
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Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 
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ROBI NSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
@ 


. the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


MINNESOTA . . 


MINNESOTA . . 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


J. J. PADDEN, President 




















EVANS MILLING CO. Manu vHITE OORN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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ARDELYNE Hood 


Exclusive Stars. 


ON YOUR WAVE LENGTH 


“Two-Ton” Baker’s hearty laugh, “Aunt Caro- 
line’s'’ homey philosophy, Nancy's dulcet tones, 


do things to your ears. They’re on your personal 


wave length—and you listen! That’s what made 


them stars on the air. 


Now you can put these same radio stars on your 


station’s wave length—selling your bread ex- 


clusively. No other baker in your territory can 


match you in the quality of your spot announce- 


ments, or the ear-power of your short transcribed 


Featurettes, because these stars are recorded 


exclusively for The W. E. Long Co. 


rool us about the stars for your station’s wave length. 
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Audition Transcriptions sent free...and express prepaid... 








Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. , Chelsea, Mich. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











“Golden Loaf” tus'sou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN Rr. 
PLIES TO ARBA MESSAGE 


Quick to recognize the solem- 
nity of the moment in which 
President Truman acceded to the 
nation’s highest office and as a 
gesture of understanding of the 
tremendous responsibilities placed 
upon him with such tragic sid- 
denness, Charles W. Koch, presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, wrote Mr. Try- 
man giving him a pledge of ¢on- 
fidence and co-operation on _ he- 
half of ARBA and the refajj 
baking industry. The President 
has acknowledged Mr. Koch's 
message as follows: 

“I appreciate immensely the 
good wishes extended in that fine 
letter you sent mé on behal! of 
the members of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. My 
deepest thanks for your kind 
thought of me and for your in- 
spiring assurance of confidence.” 

STRSTR 
BUYS MILWAUKEE BAKBPRY 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Frank Hahn, 

who for 13 years operated the Hahn 

Bakery, Fond du Lac, Wis., until he 

entered service two and one half 
years ago, has acquired the Modern 

Home Bakery, Milwaukee. Mr. Hahn 

recently received an honorable dis- 
charge from the navy for which he 
had served in Trinidad as head of 
the bakery unit supplying bakery 
products to the fleet entering the 
port there. He had 41 men under 
his direction. The Modern Bakery 

had been operated for more than 10 

years by Adolph Heer, who has re- 
tired. 
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DUNWOODY TOUR 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The students 
and faculty of the baking school at 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, re- 
cently visited the bread bakery of 
the Rafert Baking Co., and the cake 
plant of Gladness Bakery, Inc., where 
they observed production practices 
on a commercial scale. Incidentally, 
the current class at the institute is 
the largest in some years. 
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GOLF PLANS MADE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — H. H. Walther, 
(Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Division 
of Acme-Evans Co.) president of the 
Pittsburgh Courtesy Club, has ap- 
pointed the following members to 
serve as chairman at three golf par- 
ties during the summer months to 
which all retail and wholesale bakers 
of Pennsylvania are invited: June 26, 
Shanapin Golf Club, D. L. Langdon, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc; July 30, But- 
ler Country Club, R. R. Sanborn, 
Pittsburgh flour broker; August 28, 
Churchill Valley Country Club, R. T: 
Hambleton, General Mills, In 
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EX-GI OPENS BAKER‘ 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Everett Johnsen, 
who, as a sergeant with the Amer! 
can Rangers, suffered severe ounds 
in both the invasion of Sicily and 
Italy, has opened a bakery at 2512 
Frederick Avenue, St. Joseph His 
application for OPA rations ‘or the 
new business was the first to be 
acted upon under the GI bill of rights 
by either the St. Joseph or l<ansas 
City regional OPA offices. The sec 
ond time he was wounded a piece of 
shrapnel tore away a part of his 
right hand. 
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ABF FUND GROWS SLOWLY.— 
The American Bakers’ Foundation 
fund is making progress, although 
much more slowly than those in 
charge of the campaign had hoped. 
The goal is a total fund of $1,000,000 
and to date the amount in hand is 
$777,646. <A little over $25,000 has 
been subscribed during the last three 
months. The original fund was $314,- 
452, so that the current drive thus 
far has netted $463,194. 

“If this goal is reached,” writes Bob 
Beatty in American Baker, “it will 
mean that the national association will 
be in a better position to fight the bat- 
tles of the industry that are sure to 
develop in the postwar period. When 
that time arrives, bakers will feel 
the competition of other foods much 
more keenly than at present, and it 
would be a comfortable feeling to 
know that a strong agency was at 
work looking after their interests 
and consistently emphasizing to the 
consumer that bread was still the 
best and cheapest food. A $10 con- 
tribution now from all bakers who 
have not as yet subscribed would 
put the drive over the top. It would 
be an investment that should pay 
big dividends.” 

e@e @ 


‘ A WESTERN READER 
who calls himself “a one-horse bak- 
er” (but who nevertheless operates 
a lot of routes in a big city) writes 
in to complain about the advertising 
“line” of a competitor, which runs 
like this (maybe you’ve seen it!): 
“Thanks to a revolutionary new bak- 
ing method, you can now get bread 
with no big holes that leak sand- 
wich fillings on shirts or dresses. 
Compare a slice from the middle of 
the loaf of new Wonder Bread with 
ordinary bread—see the amazing dif- 
ference!” . . . Our “one horse” 
friend comments that if he had to 
resort to such advertising to grow 
or stay in business he would rather 
step out and keep the respect of 
his fellow bakers. He remembers 
our editorial captioned “Damning 
All Bread,” published two or three 
years ago when “Staff” made its bow, 
and suggests that we republish it. 
But maybe the title is enough. 


WASHINGTON’S PRICE CEILINGS. 
—No person or persons within this 
commonwealth, from and after the 
first day of June next, shall ask or 
receive any higher prices for any of 
the articles herein enumerated than 
the several prices herein set down, to 
wit: For wheat by the bushel, 12 
shillings. Merchantable flour by the 
hundred, 33 shillings. Whisky, full 
prove, by the gallon, nine shillings. 
Good cider by the barrel, 30 shillings. 
Good strong beer by the barrel, 45 
shillings .. .” 

This emergency price control stat- 
ute dates back to 1778, and was en- 
acted in Pennsylvania at a time when 
price control was of the greatest im- 
portance to the American Revolution. 
Those who would study the matter 
will find it evidenced in “The Writ- 
ings of George Washington from the 








By Carroll K. Michener 


Original Manuscript Sources, 1745- 
1799.” 

It is recorded that during the 
Revolution the citizens of Philadel- 
phia called town meetings and froze 
both rents and prices; in Albany, N. 
Y., the names of profiteers were cried 
through the streets; the Continental 
Army set prices; the Continental 
Congress fixed the price of tea at six 
shillings a pound, and the states sent 
delegates to regional conventions that 
set price ceilings and took action 
against hoarding. 

Among Washington’s references to 
this problem is a quotation from a 
letter dated 1778: “. ... unless that 
most infamous practice of raising 
prices of the necessaries of life can 
be stopped, it will be impossible for 
any funds to subsist the army... ;” 
and in one dated 1778 from Valle 
Forge, he wrote, “I am pleased to 
find that your legislature has fixed 
a price circumscribing the avarice of 
your farmers, who, like their neigh- 
bors, are endeavoring to take every 
advantage of the necessities of the 
army.” 

In 1775, he advised to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature that a “speedy 
and effectual remedy” for exorbitant 
prices “is to fix the prices to the sev- 
eral articles, bearing a proportion to 
what is the ordinary rate and if per- 
sons will not comply with a reason- 
able tariff, but still refuse to furnish 
such necessary articles, the great law 
of self-preservation must authorize 
us to compel them.” 

Washington apparently took no 
middle course on how to handle price 
violators, for, in a letter dated 1778, 
he wrote, “I would to God that one 
of the most atrocious of each state 
was hung in gibbets upon a gallows 
five times as high as the one prepared 
by Haman. No punishment in my 
opinion is too great for the man who 
can build his greatness upon his coun- 
try’s ruin.” 

And finally: “I am confident that 
by prompt action we can control the 
price development now... . there need 
be no fiscal barriers to our war effort 
on to victory.” 

e®e*¢@ 

“Chains Dig in for Brand War,” 
headlines Business Week. “Safeway 
overture to nonadvertised foods is 
interpreted as chain store’s procla- 
mation of independence aimed at na- 
tionally known labels. Postwar con- 
flict is one of buying vs. selling.” In 
other words, the great war is not go- 
ing to be waged in terms of brands 
themselves, but will be in, around 
and over them—perhaps over their 
dead bodies. “It’s a fight,” says 
BW, “between two opposing sets 
of distribution practices—a struggle 
for power between buying and sell- 
ing, between mass distributors who 
figure on building consumer demand 
and sales volume by guaranteeing 
lower prices, quality for quality, than 
are available elsewhere, and national 
advertisers, who believe in creating 
a strong consumer demand by sales 
pressure, on the premise that the 
increased demand will make possible 
a lower price.” 


Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








EARLY WATER-POWER MILLS 
OF INDIANA.—Edgar H. Evans in- 
terests himself in flour milling his- 
tory. He is a member of the milling 
history committee of the Indiana 
Historical Society. From him comes 
the following excerpt from a recent 
report of the society: 

“Several pictures of, and informa- 
tion on, old mills have been added 
to the society’s collection. Luther 
M. Feeger, of Richmond, contributed 
photographs of Elkhorn Mill and 
the Nixon Paper Mill, Wayne Coun- 
ty. From an old photograph of the 
Hetfield Mill, in Fountain County, 
loaned by C. Rush Young, of Veeders- 
burg, a copy was made for the col- 
lection. 

“Mrs. W. O. Marks, of Salem, sent 
in data on the Eli Wright and Carr 
or Adam Cauble mills of Washington 
County; and from Mrs. H. A. Brown, 
of Bloomington, and Ira G. Ward, of 
Camden, came information concern- 
ing the Rawlins’ Mill in Lawrence 
County, Daniel Stout’s work in Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison’s mill in Harri- 
son County, and the mill he later 
built near his new home north of 
Bloomington. 

“There were also added to the col- 
lection Frederick Polley’s drawings 
and notes on the Wilmot Mill in 
Noble County, the Thompson Mill, 
Edinburg, and the Cox Mill in Wayne 
County, as they appeared in the In- 
dianapolis Star.” 


The United States Maritime Com- 
mission, it has been stated, plans to 
turn loose about 200 Liberty or Vic- 
tory ships to operate as tramps in 
the interest of exporting this coun- 
try’s surplus wheat. Nothing has 
been heard as to how many will be 
assigned to carry flour! 
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(Continued from page 73.) 


this section shall be decreased for grades 
of wheat lower than “standard,” as fol- 
lows: 


Table I (a)—Discounts for Grades Lower 
Than “Standard” 


1 
1 
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Cents 
Grade per bu 
No. 1 (not heavy) 1 
eer y  eee 1% 
Ee ees ae 2% 
ee  Seeckerews see's 3% 
a ere reer eee ee 5 
Sample grade (other 
than moisture) .. 6 6 
“Light smutty” tian * 1 
“<  S geT ere eee ee 3 3 
“Light garlicky’ .. 1 1 
"EE? «6c ev.on ces 3 3 
sc. el EER 1 1 
SMSO wc cscesccss 5 5 
eo ere 2 2 


Note: The foregoing discounts are cumu- 
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lative. For example, wheat grading Nu. 9 
garlicky is subject to a discount of at 
least le for grading No. 2 plus a further 
discount of at least 3c for grading “war. 
licky” or a total discount of at least 4, 
per bu. 

(3) Base prices set forth in Table 
this section shall be decreased by le py 
for each %% or fraction thereof of ; 
ture over 14.5% of moisture in the ca 
hard red spring wheat, and over |] 
of moisture in the case of all other w 
mentioned in said table; Provided: 
in the case of mixed wheat, the pr: 
inating class of the mixture shall 
in applying the moisture discount. 

(4) Base prices set forth in Table 
this section may be increased for pI 
content as follows: 


bu 


Z 


g rr 


Table I (b)—Premiums for Protein (> ent 
Higher Than “Standard Grade” 
Premiums, } bu 


I 


Ha 


spring 
Percentage of protein cents 
13.0% to but not including 
ER”  “aU.e/ors/p Bia Pre bib bi mack > 2 
14.0% “to but not including 
OSS re ee te eee 
14.5% "to but not including 
BiG - gy ecaeaneuen pare 
ae "ts but not in¢ luding ; 
RE. ‘Capes dees che eas 
15.5% to but not in luding ? 
BE “Givvineeucnesene 
16.0% AS but not including i 
DPE, ‘watiaines des eles se es 2 
16.5% aS but not including ’ 
i Secor 
11.0% “= but not ine luding a 
Le Serre fears ee 
17.5% ‘to but not in luding oe 
18.0% WReekvcee ee 
1064, end over Baek aes * 


*20, plus 2 for each %% of 
over 18.0%. 

412, plus 2 for each ly, % of 
over 18.0%. 

(b) Base prices at West Coast Yer- 
minal base points for wheat other than 


durum wheat. (1) Base prices p: 
bulk, for the “standard grades’ of 
other than durum wheat, dockag: 
with a protein content less than 1( 

the following West Coast termina 
points shall be as follows: 

Table Ii—Base Prices per Bu, Bulk, for 


West Coast Terminal Base Points for 
“Standard Grades” of Wheat Other Than 
Durum Wheat 


Standard grades (No. 1 heavy dark 1 
spring, No. 1 heavy northern spring 
heavy red spring, No. 1 hard white 
dark hard winter, No. 1 hard winter 
yellow hard winter, No. 1 red winte: 
western red, No. 1 white club, No 

white, No. 1 western white) 


Terminal base point 
Tacoma, Wash, ...... 
Seattle, Wash. Tet eT 
POU CRNNNN, (GIONS o:d-8:0.6:008:6.w6 08s See 
San Francisco, Cal. sé 
Oe BPOOISE, CM. isi ciecse ; 

(2) Base prices set forth in 7 
of this section shall be decreased for 
of wheat lower than “standard’ 
lows: 


Table IL (a)—Discounts for Grades Lower 
Than “Standard” 
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Note: The foregoing discounts are 
lative. For example, wheat gradin 
garlicky is subject to a discount of s 
1c for grading No. 2, plus a furtl s 
eount of at least 3c for gradin ; 
licky,” or a total discount of at 4 
per bu. 

3) Base prices set forth in Ta II 
of this section shall be decreased 1c 
per bu for each %% or fraction ereo! 
of moisture over 14.5% of moisture the 
ease of hard red spring wheat an over 


14.0% of moisture in the case of al 
wheats mentioned in said table: Pros 
That in the case of mixed wheat tl 
dominating class of the mixture sha 
ern in applying the moisture discount 
(4) Base prices set forth in Table 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech- 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 


-hal 
Ah a ! Butter/ 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 





Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. B-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘proctss’ SALT 








Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C, 
Home Offices: 
800'Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Ill, 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale 


Pres. New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.Y. 

















a SUCCESSFUL DONUT 

BUSINESS CALLS FOR THE 
By FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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this section may be increased for protein 
content as follows: 


Table II (b)—Premiums for Protein Con- 
tent Higher Than “Standard Grade” 


Premiums, per bu 





> Hard red 
winter, 
soft red 
Hard winter, 
red white 
spring wheat 
Percentage of protein cents cents 
10.0% to but not including 
RETOD 3.004 ead 0 ess 4368 2 2 
11.0% to but not including 
ROR Srecw ad bce so sines pa 4 
12.0% to but not including 
Re ee: sbicwee ers cares ean e 6 6 
13.0% to but not including 
Co re erre rier er 8 8 
14.0% to but not including 
SL errs eerers isc tie nore 10 9 
not including 
on Fiebiaieb eee eer abee 2 10 
not including 
Tiere es H 11 
not including 
bee Piet RSY ee 7-Os8 6 12 
not including 
ee Sere ee 8 13 
not including 
2 . Pe Ori Fora eee eae 20 14 
17.0% to but not including 
1 % Kea G abe ere eres oes Oe 15 
17.5¢ to but not including 
feo eeaarsre rts more 24 16 
* + 


18.0% amd over ...--eeeeee 
*26, plus 2 for each %% over 18.0%. 
+18, plus 2 for each %% over 18.0%. 

(c) Base prices at terminal base points 
for durum wheat. (1) Base prices per 
bu, bulk, for the following “standard 
grades” of durum wheat, dockage free, at 
the following terminal base points shall 
be as follows 


Table IlI—Base Prices per Bu, Bulk, at 
Terminal Base Points for “Standard 
Grades” of Durum Wheat 


1 

1 

du- 
mixed 
ed 





1 red 


No. 
1 





durum, 


Fa 
h 
of 


durum, 


umber 





7 
Price per 
bu, bulk 





Terminal 
base point 





Atchison, Kansas 

Atlanta BOs ceva 
Boston, Mass, ... 
Chicago, Th. .scecs 1.8 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 1 
Duluth, Minn. 1 
Galveston, Texas 1 
Kansas City, Mo. 1 
Kansas City, Kansas 1. 
Leavenworth, Kansas 1 
Los Angeles, Cal... 1 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 1 hy 
Omaha, Neb. Te: 1.725 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Portland, Ore. 1. 
St. Joseph, Mo. i. 
Sioux City, Iowa a 
(2) Base prices set forth in Table III 
of this section shall be decreased for 
grades of wheat lower than “standard” 
as follows: 


Table IIT (a)—Discounts for Grades Lower 


Than “Standard” 
Discounts 


Grade: per bu 
No. 1 é es Pear a 0 
No. 2 $< Cie Ree e aa ee 
No. 3 ‘ = vers “5.6 2 
No 1 . <6 . . ° 3 
No. 5 ‘ Seca esee eh) ee 
Sample grade (other than moisture). 6 
“Light smutty” .. ere eee ee 
“Smutty”’ és ewe's 3 
a gl ery ae 1 
“Garlicky’ ; ek P ern 3 
“Weevily’ : ; saan plaek 1 
a, a ; ; a ? 5 


“Treated” eee ba6s oe es ‘ c+. i 


Note: The foregoing discounts are cumu- 
lative. For example, wheat grading No, 2 
garlicky is subject to a discount of at least 
le for grading No. 2, plus a further dis- 
count of at least 3c for grading ‘“gar- 
licky,’”’ or a total discount of at least 4c 
per bu. 

(3) Base prices set forth in Table III 
of this section shall be decreased by lic 
per bu for each %% or fraction thereof 
of moisture over 14.5% of moisture in the 
case of all wheats sentioned in said table: 
Provided, That in the case of mixed wheat 
the predominating class of the mixture 
shall govern in applying the moisture 
discount. 

(d) Base prices at interior rail points— 
(1) Area A. The base price per bu for 
any wheat, bulk, at any interior rail point 
in Area A shall be that terminal base 
price specified herein which, less transporta- 
tion charges at the lowest published do- 
mestic carload rail transportation rate from 
that interior rail point to that terminal 
base point, will result in the highest price 
at said interior rail point. 

(2) Area B. The base price per bu for 
any wheat, bulk, at any interior rail point 
in Area B shall be the base price specified 
herein at either Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, 
Mo., which added to the transportation 
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Attract customers and keep them coming your way 
by maintaining a reputation for high-quality baked 
goods. 


NULOMOLINE now more than ever belongs in your 
baked products. 


NULOMOLINE insures longer-lasting freshness ip 
your cakes and cookies — makes smoother icings and 
prevents them from peeling, cracking or drying. 


NULOMOLINE baked goods have a distinctive brilliant 
surface bloom. 


NULOMOLINE—the recognized standard for invert 
sugar for over a quarter of a century. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR AND SYRUPS 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


131 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


NULOMOLINE LIMITED 
1410 Stanley St. 
Montreal 2, Can. 


330 East N. Water St. 
Chicago II, Illinois 


751 Terminal St. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 





iTRUCK 


Immediate Delivery 
Rubber Tired Wheels 





all purpose tube steel 





Now! “HandeeAndy” 95 
600 Ib. cap. Full size, 











first quality, not a Lots 
wartime makeshift. of 
Light wt. very 12 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


easy to handle. Ht. 

44” .14" wide at nose. Curved cross Lots 3, $11.95 
pieces. The only truck we seli. Spe- Single, $12.95 
cializing permits a better truck, and more of 
them! By mail only at present time. Fully guar- 
anteed. F.O.B. 1% 10 days. Unrated firms cash 
with order. AAS will assist immediate delivery. 
Clip this. 


The HANDEES CO., Dept.26C7 Bloomington, Ill. 
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Uhlmann Grain Co. 








To the Grain Sen and -S¥illers 


Gentlemen: 


You are cordially invited to attend a discussion and examination of 
the Demonstration Wheat Plot on my farm, outside of Overland Park, 
Kansas, 103rd and Antioch Road, on Saturday, June 16. 

This wheat plot is under the supervision of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association and the Missouri-Kansas Border Soft Wheat Improve- 
ment Program, headed by Dr. John H. Parker of Manhattan, Kansas, and 
Mr. Jess B. Smith of Kansas City. For the last five years there have been 
about thirty such plots each year in Kansas, on which a good many varieties 
of wheat have been tested and demonstrated in the interest of Kansas wheat 
crop improvement. 

We are especially fortunate in having as speakers on our program the 
following leaders: 


Mr. E. J. Murpeuy, Chief, 
Grain Products Branch, 
Office of Marketing Services, 
War Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. LEE MarsHati, Chairman, 
Continental Baking Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Harvey J. OWENs, Consultant 
to the Commanding General, 


Quartermaster Depot, 
Chicago, III. 


The program will begin at 2:30 P. M.,—a Barbecue dinner will be 
served at 5:00 o’clock. 

Hoping you can come to enjoy the program and greet our out-of-town 
speakers, I remain 


Sincerely, 
ae Paul Uhlmann. 





ups 


: P. S.—In driving to the farm, suggest you use Highway No. 69, south to 
Indian Creek Bridge, turn right (west) at the end of the bridge on 103rd 
Street, drive a mile west to the farm, which is at the first crossroad, located 
on the southwest corner. There will be a sign on Highway No. 69 and 103rd 
Street, and also at the farm itself. 


VUYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYEYYY YY 
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SALES CONFAB — This group of representatives of 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, testified that 
the sales meeting they were attending at the time the 
picture was taken was the best in history, and went 
back to their jobs hoping to exceed their record break- 
Those in the picture are, reading 
from left to right in the front row; R. A. Dietrich, De- 
troit, Mich; Elmer Schrameyer, St. Louis; Ray F. Schra- 
meyer, Indianapolis; W. J. Grover, Jr., St. Louis; P. E. 
Rhein, Toledo, Ohio; W. T. Ryder, Tampa, Fla; P. D. 
Hays, St. Louis; L. V. Mika, St. Louis. 

E. D. Greenleaf, Auburn, Maine; H. L. 
Shingledecker, Youngstown, Ohio; Don Kelly, Chicago; 
H. J. Stapenhorst, St. Louis; Charles Nieman, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. C. Chase, St. Louis; C. A. Barrows, St. 


ing 1944-45 season. 


Second row: 


Louis; 


Fourth row: 


phia, Pa. 


Lee R. Whidby, 
O’Gordon, Minneapolis, Minn; J. E. Starnes, St. Louis. 
Third row: George Giessing, St. Louis; B. V. Hopper, 
St. Louis; M. J. Gerrits, New York; Geo. S. O. Smith, 
St. Louis; R. W. Althoff, Xenia, Ohio; A. W. Sparks, 
Mt. Carmel, Ill; Carl A. Walti, Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. E. Hart, Boston, Mass; Geo. Gillen, 
St. Louis; E. J. Bold, St. Louis; A. L. Christmas, St. 
Louis; Edw. M. Peek, Pittsburgh, Pa; E. E. Smith, Allen- 
town, Pa; Norris M. Thompson, Charleston, W. Va; Don 
E. Kraemer, Baltimore, Md; A. B. Dickerson, Philadel- 


Birmingham, Ala; Clarence 


Those attending the meeting who are not in the pic- 
ture are, Chester J. Goebel, Clyde Knight and C. G. 
Stapenhorst, all of St. Louis; Elmer Leistner, Spring- 
field, Ill., and W. F. Geigel of St. Louis. 





Mostty PERSONAL ¥ 7 





John H. Bailey, formerly manager 
of the National Mill, Toledo, and now 
attached to the New York office of 
the National Biscuit Co. in charge of 
all milling operationg, was in Toledo 
for a visit at the mill last week. He 
was accompanied by H. E. Wiggin, 
general traffic manager, and George 
H. Rhodes, general engineer, both of 
New York. 

« 


Leslie R. Olsen, of the research and 
development branch of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, Wash- 
ington, D. C., visited in Minneapolis 
last week, on official business. 


J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., left June 1 
for a week’s inspection of the current 
wheat crop in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Vernon K. Giessing of the Giessing 
Milling Co., Farmington, Mo., was in 
Nashville last week visiting with the 
mill’s local representative, Cohen E. 
Williams & Sons, and calling on the 
flour trade. 

* 


G. Leonard Conly, former president 
of the Bakers Club of Philadelphia, 
and H. J. Bernhardt sponsored a golf 
outing of the club on June 6 at the 
Old York Road Country Club. Din- 
ner was served after the golf play. 


Among the representatives of the 
grain and milling industries on the 
board of the Midwest Research Insti- 
tute, which met June 4 in Kansas 
City to review a year of great prog- 
ress, are Elmer W. Reed, Salina, 
Paul D. Bartlett, C. J. Patterson, and 
C. T. Thompson, Kansas City. 


L. C. Chase, general manager of 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
and King P. Aitken, general manager 


of Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, are in 
Kansas, City attending a meeting of 
the operating committee of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc. 


Fred Borries, manager of the Nash- 
ville office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has returned from a business trip to 
Birmingham, Ala. 

® 


C. C. Kelly, president of William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is in Kansas City this week at- 
tending the meeting of the Trans- 
Missouri River Shippers Board. 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, left for 
an extended trip through New York 
and the New England states after 
intermediate stops at Chicago and 
other midwestern points. 

* 


Raymond M. Theis has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Lehigh 
Valley road at Minneapolis, succeed- 
ing A. W. Nelson, who has been made 
general agent for the road at Boston. 


Henry S. Cowgill, Jr., sales man- 
ager, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich., called at the New York offices 
of The Northwestern Miller, during 
an eastern business trip. 

& 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, spent a 
few days last week at-his company’s 
main offices in Minneapolis. 

J 


Among the millers who have vis- 
ited in Chicago recently are L..C. 
Stair, vice president of J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; Robert 
H. Hommel, Jr., vice president of 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., Beards- 
town, Ill; A. B. Marcy, general sales 
manager of the International Milling 





Co., Minneapolis, and W. H. Younger, 
president of the Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 

* 


Austin Morton, a sales manager for 
Kansas Flour Mills Company, Kan- 
sas City, has returned from several 
weeks in the East, where he stopped 
off at Atlantic City to see his son, 
Austin, Jr., who is in the Navy and 
awaiting shipping orders. 

S. F. Reese, head of the Sheldon F. 
Reese Elevators, Aberdeen, S. D., has 
purchased a membership in the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


2: 2 . 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * *&* * * 


Kamil D. Eddie, Oklahoma City, 
president of the Superior Feed Mills, 
has received a letter from his son, 
S/Sgt. Kamil D. Eddie, Jr., telling of 








‘his liberation from a German prison 


April 29. The young man was a ball- 
turret gunner on a flying fortress 
and went down March 22 over Ger- 
many. His parents were notified that 
he was missing in action. “It was a 
great moment when they raised our 
flag over the prison camp,” Sgt. Eddie 
wrote. He has been in service more 
than two years. B. D. Eddie, the 
sergeant’s uncle, is general manager 
of the Superior company. 
* 


Maj. George P. Urban, Jr., son of 
George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., has been 
relieved from active duty with the 
antiaircraft artillery, and will soon 
return to Buffalo on an inactive sta- 
tus, in accordance with the policy of 
the army in _ reducing personnel, 
Maj. Urban at present is stationed 
at Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas, where 
he has been since returning from the 
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Italian eampaign where he saw much 
combat service. He is treasurer of 
the Urban company. Mr. Urban’s 
other son, Lt. Henry Z. Urban, is op 
active service with the navy. 


* 


Lt. Ralph Allison, formerly with 
the Minneapolis service department 


of General Mills, Inc., and now a 
paratrooper with the famous 517th 
parachute infantry regiment, has 
been awarded the silver star. The 
medal was given for his conduct jn 
leading a patrol into a town jp 


enemy territory, and cleaning oy 
the enemy so that the remainder of 
the group, including artillery guy 
crews, could follow on the road. Lt. 
Allison has jumped in Italy, France. 
Belgium and Germany. 


* 
CPO Kenneth E. Gross, son o! Mr, 
and Mrs. Matthew Gross, whi Op- 


erate the Gross Bakery in Milwaiikee. 
is spending a 30-day furlough ai the 
home of his parents during Ine, 
His leave follows 34 months of South 
Pacific duty as chief commissary 
steward. He has been in the navy 
for seven years, having joined four 
years prior to Pearl Harbor, at which 
time he re-enlisted. His brother, 
Lt. Matthew Gross, Jr., is on active 
duty in the Pacific theater with the 
Marines. 


* 
Hugh A. Cameron, Oklahoma City, 
former employee of General Mills, 
Inc., has been released from a Ger- 


man prison after more than a year’s 
imprisonment. Mr. Cameron was a 
paratrooper and was taken prisoner 
in Italy four months after he went 
overseas. His family has been ad- 
vised that he is in France and soon 
will sail for home. He is the son-in- 
law of J. S. Hargett, president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., and has a wife and two 
children. 
* 


Capt. Robert M. Peek, Jr., has been 
released from the army under the re- 


deployment plan. He will return to 
Little Rock, where he is a partner 
with his father in Peek Bros., flour 
brokers. Capt. Peek entered the 


service in March, 1941, and saw ac- 
tion as a combat pilot in the Asiatic 


theater, including Hawaii and the 
Solomon Islands. He was awarded 
the Air Medal with five oak leaf 


clusters. Recently, he has been as- 
signed as an instructor at Sarasota, 
Fla. 

* 


Lt. Com. Totton P. Heffelfinger, 
vice president of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, has been 
promoted to the position of executive 
officer at the Naval Air Station in 
Honolulu. Prior to his present as- 
signment, Lt. Com. Heffelfinger was 
stationed at St. Mary’s Pre-Flight 
School and at the Flight Prep School 
at Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


* 


Lt. Robert G. Johnson, USMCR, son 
of Gunnar Johnson, foreman of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Interstate 
Elevator, is in the Pacific theater 
flying as a forward observer for the 
Third Marine Division that saw ac- 
tion at Iwo Jima. Lt. Johnson re- 
ceived his commission at Quantico, 
Va., in June, 1944. 


* 


Robert Everett, advertising man- 
ager of King Midas Flour Mills, Mir 
neapolis, has left for the military 
service. He drew a navy assignment, 
and is taking boot training +t the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Sta 
tion, Chicago. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: ‘‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
London 


Cable Address; “COVENTRY,” 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
table Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 
81 a Hope Street GLASGOW 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


“CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 

GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Address: 


GLASGOW 


Cable “Goldenglo,”’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C,2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,”’ 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘PHiLIP,’’ Dundee 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1IPLOMA,"’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 

Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


3940 So 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960M ontauna CHICAGO, Il. 


Prompt Service 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We ire 


boyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N.Y. Produce Exchange 


N duce Ex. - NEW YORK 
ew England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN RITLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














mR 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 





x! 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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MARKETS 


small baker is much about the same as in ening interest in the trade. Mill 


the past few weeks. Buyers see no incen- feel encouraged over the House acti: n 


tive to make bookings other than for passing the subsidy bill, and are ; 


immediate requirements, Sugar and short- reluctant to accept bids for deferred 
ening continues uncertain as to supplies. ment. The baking trade is still y 
y mills find bookings rather over the discouraging sugar situatio: 


Central states 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sparked by subsidy rumors, 
impending army business and a few large 
buyers, flour customers were eager and 
plentiful last week, with business reaching 
at least 129% of capacity, compared with 
24% in the previous week and 246% a year 
ago. It was a year ago that an antici- 
pated lower subsidy caused such a flood 
of business, and the same element entered 
into the buying psychology this year. 

The announcement of an advance in the 
wheat ceiling, with some mills selling on 
the old wheat basis right up to the hour 
of the advance, also spurred on the buy~ 
ers, and only hesitancy of mills to book 
heavily in the face of uncertain subsidy 
continuation and difficult hedging kept the 
volume as low as it was. 

Most business, and certainly all busine 
of consequence, is being placed on _ the 
book for after July 1 with a cancellation 
provision should the subsidy not be ex- 
tended, 

Among the active sellers last week were 
some Texas mills who booked a _ heavy 
quantity of flour in the Southeast in the 
last few days of the month. At the be- 
ginning of this week, with the wheat basis 
higher and the army buying both Green 
Dot and regular flour, prices were up and 
bookings had subsided. By June 4, when 
Kansas mills were booking army flour, the 
edge of the appetite of most mills for 
government business had been dulled. 

Export business is rather light at the 
moment, as much because of the light of- 
ferings as for any other reason. Running 
time is as heavy as possible. Clears con- 
tinue firm. 

Quotations June 2: established brands 
family flour $4.15@4.35; bakers short 
patent 30@ 3.40, standard patent 





















straight grade 9 @ 3.: first clears 
a second clear $2.50@2.65, low grade 
0a ), 





Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow and 7 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales covered a_ wide 
range from 15 to 170% of capacity last 
week and averaged 60%, compared with 
88% a year ago. Operations averaged 85%, 
compared with 60% a year ago. There is 
no change in prices. Quotations, sacks, de- 
livered Oklahoma rate points, June 2: hard 
wheat short patent $4@4.50; soft wheat 
short patent $4@4.50, standard patent j 
@4; bakers short patent $3.67, bakers 
standard $3. 














Omaha: Increase in the price of wheat 
were not long in fting down to the flour 
level and prices went upward wherever 
possible this week. Some grades already 
at ceiling prices, but all grades under 
ceiling took a rise of about lOc, effec- 
tive June 1. 

Few buyers asking for flour for July 
and August delivery, but June bookings 
strong and production keeping pace. Mills 
running at or near capacity, most on sev- 
en-day schedules, some on _ six-day pro- 
grams. Subsidy a chief talking point, but 
evidently not having too much effect on 
market. 

Quotations June 2: family short patent 
$3.95, standard patents .65, bakers short 
patents $3.41, high protein clears $ 1, 
fancy clears $2.88, low grade $2.75@3. 

Wichita: Bakers are putting in orders 
for new crop flour for delivery some time 
between harvest and 120 days. Sales last 
week ranged from 100 to 600%. Mills are 
behind in shipping directions, one mill re- 
porting that it is 120 cars behind in ship- 
ments. Lack of labor has influenced run- 
ning time with mills operating from 75 
to 100% 

Hutchinson: Buyers are in no haste to 
anticipate new crop requirements and mills 
are not too anxious to book until final 
subsidy action is taken, so business is fair- 






























light. Very little interest is shown. Buy- the majority have not determined hoy 
ing is going on a hand to mouth basis will adjust their production.  Sprin; 
Prices are at the ceiling to 5c off. ents receive more attention § than 
Quotations June 2: soft winter wheat types. Improvement has not exten 
; ' patent $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight family flour, which meets with a 
ly quiet. Bookings are limited to small $3.74, family short patent $4.29, straight though steady demand, Shipping i) 
fill-in lots. Shipping directions are press- and 95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard tions are being received at a slowe 
ing, but none of several hundred released wheat baker patent $3.44, family patent on all types. Mill prices are firmer 
from local war plants appear to apply for $3.57@ 3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, tations June 2: spring high gluten 
jobs to relieve the manpower stringency. first clear $2.85@3.38; spring wheat patent, 3.97, short patent $3.82 @ 3.87 st 
Salina; The demand for flour is quiet. straight and 95% $3.44. patent $3.72@3.77, first clear 
Shipping directions are good. Toledo: An accelerated commercial de- rr ge dt wii short patent 
Texas: Mills in general making no ef- mand reported along with continued gov- pay Pe gen $3.72@3.77; Texas 
fort to push sales. Family flour sales con- ernment buying last week. The situation #5.52@3.87, standard patent 
: 2 - P oe : 2 . A soft winter patent st 
tinued around 15 to 20% of capacity last in sugar and shortening may have an $3 65@2.75 cleare @2 fR@* . 
week, and there was enough demand for increasing influence in soft wheat milling. ¥5.59@3.15, clears $8.56@8 
bakers flour to make the average over-all While bookings have been confined large- Philadelphia: There is some sh 
sales equal to around 50% of capacity. ly to necessary fill-in requirements, mill- of offerings, acceptances in most 
Some mills sold enough bakers flour to ers have not been pushing sales. Now being limited to June 30. Mills } 
make their total 100% of capacity. The with the approach of the new crop more to accept orders well ahead, in y 
above estimates do not include some sales thought and attention is being given to continued uncertainty regarding t! 
to the army. Operations continue at max- future supplies. Millers appear to be in mestic subsidy for another year 


*s unchanged. Quota- exceptionally strong position with almost June 30. Continued failure to sett 





imum capac “ity. Pri 

































tions June family flour $3.90@4,. high an assured set-aside of 20% of possible question only adds to the difficul 
patent $3.65@3.90, standard bakers, ceil- production for army, navy and lend-lease the industry, which has already 
ing $3.52, first clears, enriched $3@3.15, requirements. plagued by labor troubles, transpo 
delivered TCP. Cleveland: Sales picked up this week- en manen See cuaek aes: 
pick ; : é s. > generé dert 
THE NORTHWEST end. Bakers came in for a 60-day supply. the market is firm, with dataand i. 
Some mills contracted at the old price, but spotty Inquiry is confined 
Minneapol Spring wheat mills did a other mills wanted the advance. The for- small lots to satindy aeevent s odie 
big sine last week. Inquiry was gen- mer obtained the business. Jobbers that supplies are fairly liberal an - 
eral, and bakers were in the mood to buy. were in need of flour also covered until quate i eee 
The regular big-lot buyers were not in the July 15 Demand for family flour has ¢ ee — 
market though, only two of what might picked up, surprisingly so. The house- Quotations June 2 spring whe 
be termed round lots being reported—one wife is learning to bake without fats. It patent (5@ 3.83, standard _patent 
30,000 and the other 50,000 bags. The re- is the consensus of opinion that a large iT i Bg oie 3.50 @ 3.55 
mainder was made up chiefly of 500- to percentage of women have left the war winter short patent 
5,000-bag lots, but there were enough of plants, and with the supply of baked soft winter 
these, with army orders, to bring sales for goods limited, home baking is the only 
the seven-day period to about 245% of ca- solution. Mills are able to obtain empties Pittsburgh: Prices now at ceilin; 
pacity, the biggest week’s business in many and consequently are filling orders on time. j standard patent spring wheat 
months. A week earlier they were 64%, Railroads are giving good dispatch. under ceiling. Announcement 
and a year ago 235%. ations June 2: spring first patent sidy brought limited amount of flow 
High glutens in the New York mar- 0, standard patent $3.70@3.80, first latter part of week by bakers for 
ate and 120-day delivery. sake 


ket are now bringing ceiling prices, and 30@ 3. BOs hard winter short patent 
prices paid on regular grades by the trade 
at large probably average about 5c under. 


nounce they will close shops for 
three weeks this summer because « 
and shortening shortages. Some 


0, 95 patent $3.50@3.60, first 
$3.10@3. 30: soft winter short patent 
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are in good demand, prices firm and of- next 90 to 120 days. The increase ; 
ferings only fair. The position of the wheat ceilings is responsible for the duke 


sents 


in 
t so 


ship. 





























The army last week took all the flour $4. 1.65, straight $3.60@3.80, first clear : ; I 
northwestern mills had to offer, and_ still $ 10. will curtail production of cake, m ain- 
did not get all it wanted. It is asking EASTERN STATES ing high quality. Others will continue pres 
for further offerings this week. One nice Buffalo: Bakery flour buyers are discuss- posi annie OnE S EUs reduce 7 
feature about army business is that mills ing the other ingredients that make up the this ae gear Re haed crop cake fl si 
do not have to wait long for shipping di- loaf and other baked products, rather than itl on at 15@ 20c under old cro; rice 
rections. Directions on regular domestic the chief ingredient of flour, particularly pater! cite t ee BUBINGRS a = 
trade are spotted, so if it was not for the the shortage in shortening and sugar. This r se of subsidy. Family flo sales 
army business, mills probably would not be has slowed up buying to some extent as Sahcie og are improved; in dis 
running as full as they are. Many im- bakers in many cases hesitate to buy flour se i eee seat oer a 
portant mills operated Memorial Day, which beyond the limits of their shortening and pierced , Ag loH directions brisk eli 
is rather unusual. sugar supplies. However, there is a strong ae yp Pigg Are peg svn a 

Quotations June 4: established brands undertone to demand and every indica- ae p> Flat AM gen ga or Sarna sarin 
family flour, enriched $4.30@ 4.46, high glu- tion that before the end of June, a fair — Psa in in handling frei 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent volume of flour orders will be booked, with SiR AELONG June 2: hard winter 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, andard patent a great deal more possible provided the nt patent 93.77 @ 8.80, straight ' 

fancy clear first clear shortening and sugar supplies increase and 3.70, high gluten $3.90, first cl 93.22 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole become available. Mills are crowded with Spring bakers short patent 9.0 
wheat $3.30@3.54. directions and production continues at a yng $3.62@3.70, high gluten 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Busi- very high rate. Clears are firm at the (i) )’ iar $4.35@457, i MR i if 
ness spotted, with some companies com- recent decline. ‘ $3 90, poh ‘a wre on — ae 
plaining about inactivity on the part of Quotations June 2, cottons: spring first » ly fl ‘ 94.106 ee ee 
buyers, while others, and among these the patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first — ga ad al 
larger concerns, ri ag we heavy sales. In- — pd ge Rigel — ie ie THE SOUTH 
quiry apparently has picked up, and direc- 95% en $3.70, irs clear $3.35; so . - : 
tions on old contracts are plentiful. No winter short patent 3.75, first clear Nashville New sales are on a d 
let-up whatever in the demand for mill- New York: Selling was brisk as changed eee = at ee ee Prsoge Sey be 
feed, either local or for shipping. wheat convene were speamaced but a immediate oh enaeg denna. ge fa 

srices firmed, giving buyers no incentive lage ea agp aes ookegs Ae , 
THE CENTRAL WEST ee come in. Bakers have been heaviest oe cites ae ent SEGle : 

Chicago: There is some improvement in purchasers, taking earlier in week for 120- and hot weather aad no ie what- 
business More bakers are in the market day shipment. The cancellation clause is ever are reported this week Near! mills 
and a number of sales range from single still placed in contracts. Unchanged sub- are running on woot achedule an se 
cars to three and four cars. However, sidies on springs and Kansas flours offered indicate —— are behind and the 
several mills are still hesitant about tak- no stimulation and the trade is disturbed are not pushing for business Pei this inits 
ing orders now due to the uncertainty over several factors. Flour jobbers re- 4+ present. Outbound ‘shipments vary fron 
of the flour subsidy. Shipping directions port that competition from firms offering slow to fairly good. One dealer reported 
continue fairly free. Family flour continues sugar and shortening in deals with flour that a rumor “flour might ‘be r tioned 
only fairly active, with a slight improve- is cutting into normal channels and there- had caused quite a bit of excitement it 
ment in deliveries, Quotations June 2, in fore buying by this trade is light. eekers his section and had resulted in a definite 

3: spring top patent $3.47@3.57, stand- have replenished fairly heavily and mow increase in sales. Flour stocks in the hands 
ard patent $3.37@3.47, first clear many of them will wait until the situation of the merchants, jobbers and wholesalers 
3.41, second clear family flour _ steadies down before buying again. Both are low for season and shipping di- 
hard winter short patent $3.47@3.57, springs and Kansas shared in the _ busi- rections are : "Belnen are an ranged 
patent $3.32@3.47, first clear .68@ 9; ness at 5@10c below ceilings. Cake flours from a week ago. Quotations Jun soft 
soft winter tu patent $3.45@4.31, stand- are quiet. , ; wheat cake flour $4.59, soft whe cake 
ard patent $3.26@4.06, first clear Quotations June 2: spring high glutens flour not over .41% ash $3.92, soft wheat 
3.16. : standard patents 3.70@3.75, clears cake flour AL% fit mbes. ash $3 ): soft 

St. Louis: New bookings are extremely 3.60; southwestern short | patents wheat short patent family flour @ 5.10 
small. However, there are a few sales , 3.85, _ standard Depth $5.65@8.75, standard patent $4.85@5, straight $4.60@ 
being made to the bakers and blenders for ee a a ran ae vs winter straights, 4.85, clear $4.15@4.45. 
nearby delivery. Millers are inclined to ennsy!ivanie m9 owe 
discourage buying as they still have to Boston: Improvement in new flour busi- PACIFIC COAST 
contend with the car shortage, uncertainty is apparent as some buyers find it Portland: An expanded interest n ¢ 
of securing their wheat and labor. Clears to cover requirements for the mestic flour reported as a_ result f 











A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per sack 
aa ci 


Spring first patent .......... 
Spring standard patent ..... ° 
Spring first clear ........... 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter 95% patent 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent .... 





(cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis mame wen Y a Baltimore Philadelphia , Cleveland t 
--@ 3.44 Scr e@Decee $...-@ 3.44 5. ae Rae $3.78@ 3.83 3.82 3.90 i 


zs 29 a 
~@ 3.90 











a Jee ooee@ 3.44 ° 
3.10 ere Fee Tree eee 
3.30@ 3.40 o++e@ 3.44 
3.25@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 oeee 
2.85@ 3.00 2.85@ 3.38 oe 
SS eee ++++@ 3.98 eowe 
o@ueee ++++@ 3.74 








2) 


899999 








3.60@ 3.80 












Soft winter straight ..... os P os 

Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) Stes -@.. TTT. tere Soe ee | ae 

Soft winter first clear ...... oe sees oe @. 3.32@ 3.75 cove ° 3.10@ 3.40 

Rye flour, white ......-.see- 3.98@ 4.08 wer. Pros octane Ae 4.05 3.90@ 4.10 

Rye .Geut, GOTK .vcccscces : 3.39@ 3.54 ‘ aD asad a --+-@ 3.86 eee we Oe 2.90@ 3.10 

Semolina, No. 1 ....+eeeeee srceae GE to dees ~++-@ 3.99 ieee . covey G8 e Mey 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto *owinnipes Toronto **¥ 

Family patent .... $....@.... De@KOte cecccscs JooocQoeee esa @cces Spring top patentf..$....@ 5.05 ....@.... Spring export§ ........$10.75 

Soft winter — coceQ@ecee os Montana ...... .+..@.... occ eevee Spring second patent{ ....@ 4.40 .... @ sees Ontario winter straightt 5.50 





Pastry .ccccces 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§$280-lb cottons, ttHigh glutens, 








Spring first clearf... ....@ 3.30 ....@.... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb 
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June 6, 1945 


assage of the subsidy bill by the House. 
ty few of the mills are booking flour in 
F Millers 


the domestic trade beyond June 30. 
; puyers eager to purchase into new crop 


poo prices get away from them. Several 
f the mills in this territory did not offer 
ae to the government because of their 
heavy pookings prior to the request. Some 
lid not have any room for further busi- 
nein particularly for June and only lim- 


ted capacity available for July. 
i 









Quotations June 2: all Montana $3.60, 
pluestem bakers $3.33, bluestem topping 
yr cake $3.80, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, 
30.0%, 


hard wheat clears $3.30, whole wheat 








00% ¢3,30, graham $38, cracked wheat $3. 
awe 
JADIAN MARKETS 
| 
CAN 
mer 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for spring 
wheat our in the domestic markets is 
stead ith buyers’ needs promptly cov- 
ered e exporting end of the business 
is eX lingly active. Inquiry for Canadi- 
in flot for shipment abroad is insatiable 
and h labor and shipping conditions 
impro mills are busy. Bookings of gov- 
ernme regulation flour for British Min- 
istry Food account have been heavy. 
In a on there has recently been new 
busin rom Newfoundland and _ British 
Guia UNRRA has also been buying 
Cana flour and is still doing so. Or- 
ders hand will keep mills running to 
capa until September. Prices are at 
the g in domestic market and are 
stabi temporarily for export. Quota- 
tions e 2: top patents $5.05 bbl, sec- 
onds i bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, 
mix ears, track, Toronto-Montreal 
eig idd 10c extra where cartage is 
perfor For export, government regula- 
tion $10.75 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. winter 
ports ine-July-August seaboard, 

Win wheat flour is scarce, Mills are 
gettil ttle or no wheat to grind. Do- 
mest iyers have enough flour for their 
need t no export business is possible. 
The 1 which usually grind winters are 
operat on springs for export. The 
price the ceiling. Quotations June 2: 
Ontatr winters straight $5.50 bbl, in sec- 
ondhat ottons, Montreal freights; for ex- 
port $ 5 bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian 


seaboar plus equalization fee of $1.25 bbl. 
‘ari are not delivering winter wheat. 
pring has caused farmers to use 











me i 
much their remaining stocks of wheat 
for e¢ g purposes, Deliveries are not 
expe to show much improvement for 
the ré nder of the present crop year. 
Quot June 2: $1.26 bu, Montreal 
freight which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 
bu, shipping points, according to 
reight 
Winnipeg: Western mills were unable to 
nfir iny new export business in flour 
last . but indicate that domestic trade 
ontin ym an excellent scale. There is 
no let in mill operations, as plants are 
to capacity on export orders 
x July and early August, as well 
is domestic business. Supplies are mov- 
I free Quotations June 2: top patent 
delivery between Fort William 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
ond patents $4.80; second pat- 
ents t ikers $4.60. 
Vancouver; With the export picture still 
loude far as hard wheat flour mov- 
ng here is concerned, interest of 
the tr e in this territory remains con- 


fined a ist entirely to the domestic trade. 
san ition of the mutual aid agrec- 
Russia and 





veen Canada and fail- 
ure to draw up a new agreement means 
that 1 more flour will be moved from 
here Russian ships for the present at 
least 
In t domestic market bakers consti- 
tute tl main customers for hard wheat 
flour bread making while store sales 


lusively a Cereal Consulting 
Control Laboratory for the 
ur, Feedand Grain Industries. 


H TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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FULTON 
$23 Trig | BAG & COTTON AT Pea ra 


MILLS 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 








FORT MORGAN - GOLORADO 
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are on a very limited scale. The smaller 
bakers, having switched more from bread 
to pastry due to sugar rationing cuts, are 
making greater use of soft wheat flour. 

Hard wheat flour prices as of June 2 on 
the basis of cotton 98's are: first patents 
bakers patents $5 and vitamin B 
Soft wheat flour from Ontario is 
steady to the trade at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye grain continues to dis- 
play independent strength, and closed last 
week at new high levels. Flour buyers, 
naturally, evince interest, but the market 
got away from them, so they are limiting 
their purchases to carlots. They usually 
specify prompt shipment, but mills are 
not in position to offer prompt, working 
as they are on government contracts. Quo- 
tations are now the highest in about two 
decades. There is a wide spread in mill 
asking prices, with trade counterbids still 
about 20c under minimum quotations, even 
though processors have little to offer. Very 
few big-lot buyers are thought to have 
covered their needs, chiefly because of 
price, yet millers feel that the top has 
not yet been touched, in view of potential 
buying by distillers and continued government 
buying for export. Terminal stocks of rye 
are being used up and receipts from the 
country are certainly not burdensome. Rye 
futures advanced 2%c last week, while pre- 
miums on cash rye at Minneapolis ad- 


vanced 3@4de. Flour quotations are 15c 
bag higher. Pure white rye flour $3.98@ 
4.08, pure medium $3.88@3.98, pure dark 
$3.39@3.54 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 


neapolis. 

Pittsburgh: Light, scattered 
salesmen report. Bakers and 
tinue to buy only the amount 
lutely need. Despite firm 
continue to feel a _ sharp 
will come this summer. 
$3.90@4, medium $3.80@3.90. 


sales are all 
jobbers con- 
they abso- 
prices majority 
break in rye 
prices Fancy 


white 





small 
fair. 
$3.60 


Chicago: Only the usual steady 
lot buying is reported. Directions are 
White patent rye $3.70@3.86, medium 


@ 3.76, 52 






dark $2.79@ 3.52. 
“ 


Portland: Pure dark rye $3.72, medium 








dark .79, Wisconsin pure straight $4.40, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.57. 
St. Louis: Prices are 24c higher. Sales 


are slow, shipping instructions improved. 


Pure white flour $4.36, medium $4.26, dark 
$3.86, rye meal $4.11. 
New York: The trade having bought at 


lower levels, shies at rye flour at advanced 





Ss. Quotations, pure white patents 
15@ 4.05. 
Cleveland: Sales have picked up this 


week, Bakers’ contracts with jobbers have 
been completed and the trade is forced 
to buy on the present market. The orders 
are small. A 30-day purchase is an ex- 
ceptional contract. Quotations June 2: rye 
flour, white $3.90@4.10, dark $2.90@3.10. 
Philadelphia: 
in the market 
an improved 
mately 8c sack. 


There is increased strength 
due to smaller offerings and 
demand Prices up approxi- 
White patent $3.95@4.05. 






Buffalo: Demand is very good. Supplies 
are fair. Trend is firm. Quotations, cot- 
tons: white $4.08, medium $3.98, dark 
$3.58. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto- Montreal: 
rolled oats and 


New 
oatmeal 


export orders for 
have failed to ma- 


terialize. Mills are cleaning up old book- 
ings. Prices hold at the ceiling. Quota- 
tions June 2: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 
Ibs, .cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98- 
Ib jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in slow demand, and only comparatively 
light supplies are required to meet re- 
quirements. Quotations: rolled oats, in 


80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 








inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 4 at .65 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89 


Bonded Grain in the United States 





Bonded grain in the United States May 
26, 1945, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore 1,893 
on, Meee 96 
Co eee 8,108 2 16 43 
DS sateeeas 576 
Chicago 39 75 
RPUUNED se csbdcee .s é . 
eee re 662 ‘ 240 
Milwaukee ...... 
a ae 
eee 


Philadelphia 





yo eee 286 1,032 
May 19, 1945. 46 944 
May 27, 1944 445 23 

Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 


ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


May May May June 
12 19 26 2 


Five mills 32,748 33,102 36,899 *36,170 


*Four mills. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








Vv 





NUTRITIONIST- 
CHEMIST 


Progressive southern feed manufactur- 
er, laboratory equipped, has vacancy 
for college trained nutritionist capable 
of formulating efficient feeds by appli- 
cation of modern research on nutri- 
tional requirements. Should be able to 
judge new products, conduct some ex- 
periments and give guidance to farm 
service department. Plant specializes 
in poultry and dairy feeds. Give full 
background and qualifications and sal- 
ary desired, Will be kept confidential. 

















J. T. Gibbons, Ine., P. O. Box 284, 
New Orleans 9, La. 
WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 500- 
bbl mill, making mostly family flour, 
Kansas wheat. Address 7332, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
proven flour salesman. Contact The 
Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, IIL. 


HEAD MILLER WANTED—FOR A _ 5,000- 


sack Kansas mill. Must be energetic and 
not over 40 years of age. Please send 
references, years of experience and state 
other qualifications. Address 7348, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


OMAR, INCORPORATED, HAS OPENING 


for a good producer in Central lowa 
territory We need a man accustomed 
to calling on retail as well as jobber 
trade This is a very desirable territory 
Omar, Incorporated, 1910 Harrey St., 
Omaha, Neb 


YOUNG MAN WITH MECHANICAL AND 
some drafting experience for machinery 
installation and travel 

territory. Prefer man living in 

City with flour mill experience. 
salary and _ traveling 
7341, The Northwestern 

612 3oard of Trade 

City 6, Mo. 


service to mid- 
western 
Kansas 
Straight 
Address 


expenses. 
Miller, 


Building, Kansas 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

















Vv J 

FLOUR SALESMAN OF 14 YEARS’ EX- 
perience again available for representa- 
tion of a good mill in the Pittsburgh 
and tri-state territory, especially on bak- 
ery flour. Have just returned from navy 
service. Active on territory up to early 
1944 and sold for last mill six years. 


Address 7340, 
Minneapolis 2, 


The Northwestern 
Minn. 


Miller, 


SALES POSITION DESIRED BY MAN IN 
earl thirties with 12 years’ experience 
in family flour and bakery business. Par- 





7 


ticularly experienced in sales promotion 
and advertising as well as working with 
brokers and salesmen. Prefer middle- 
western mill but can move anywhere. 


Deferred draft status Address 7342, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

0D SALES EXECUTIVE D IRES LO- 
cate Minnesota. Past 19 years advantage- 
ously spent sales and advertising depart- 
ments FEast’s leading feed manufacturer. 
Properly grounded fundamentals of feeds 
and feeding methods. Capable directing 
development and promotion new feed line. 
While only interested substantial position 
with reliable firm would be as _ satisfied 
to join a small as a large’ concern. 
Young enough (43), and ambitious enough, 
for pioneer effort or carry weight in 
executive force of large mill. In 
Minneapolis for only a few days so rec- 
ommend wire me address 7347, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








sales 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














Vv 
USED TRUCK SCALES. PORTABLE POW- 
er Box and Bag Stackers. Visit our fac- 
tory. Inspect several models in operation. 


sonded Secale Co., 


Ohio. 


delivery. 
Columbus, 


Immediate 
95 Kingston, 





MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 

















Domestic and Export 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 











ee AS See hee we 2 2 ——— 
KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





FLOUR 


FOR 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 











REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. 
Address Box 1200, 1474 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

















Wheat Order 


(Continued from page 82.) 





Sec. 5.2. Rules relating to additions to 
maximum prices—(a) Maximum charges 
for services of brokers and commission 
merchants. (1) -Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other regulation, the maxi- 
mum charge which a broker or a com- 
mission merchant may charge for all serv- 
ices in connection with any purchase and 
sale of a lot of wheat shall be as set 
forth below. These are maximum service 
charges regardless of whether the wheat 
is sold at its maximum price and re- 
gardless of whether the mark-ups may be 
added to any maximum price. 

(i) Brokers. The maximum service 
charge for all services of a broker with 
respect to a purchase and sale of any lot 
of wheat is %c per bushel. 

(ii) Commission merchants. The maxi- 
mum service charge for all services of 
commission merchants with respect to a 
purchase and sale of any lot of wheat 
is 1%c per bushel. 

(2) Subject to the limitations set forth 
in Section 5.1 of this regulation, any seller 
may add the service charge of a commis- 
sion merchant to the maximum price he 
would otherwise be entitled to charge: 
Provided, That the seller actually incurs 
such charge. However, no seller may add 
the service charge of a broker to the 
maximum price he is entitled to charge. 

(b) Elevation charges which may _ be 
added to your maximum price. (1) Ex- 
cept as provided in subparagraph (2), 
below, if wheat is unloaded into an ele- 
vator or warehouse from a rail car, barge 
or vessel, the maximum price of the seller 
shall be increased by 1c per bushel, pro- 
vided the seller has actually incurred or 
would otherwise bear the expense of such 
elevation or handling, including loading 
out into a rail car, barge or vessel, except 
that if the seller is not the warehouseman 
and the expense he incurs or bears is less 
than lec per bushel, he shall add to his 
maximum price only the actual amount so 
incurred or borne. 

(2) When any lot of wheat is trans- 
ferred from rail cars or barge through 
an elevator or warehouse to lake vessel, 
the elevation or handling charges actually 
incurred by the seller (but not exceeding 
the charges in effect Dec. 6, 1943) may 
be added to his maximum price: Provided, 
That, if the wheat is handled through an 
elevator or warehouse operated by the sell- 
er, he may add le per bu. ; 

(3) This paragraph (b) does not fix 
maximum prices which may be charged 
by warehousemen for elevating or han- 
dling wheat belonging to another person, 
The amount of such charges is determined 
under the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation. 

(c) Inspection and weighing charges. 
(1) Where to complete a contract of sale 
official inspection or weighing of the wheat 
is necessary, the cost thereof shall be borne 
by the seller. 

(d) Sacks and sacking. (1) When wheat 
is sold in sacks furnished by the seller, 
there may be added to the appropriate 
maximum price the reasonable market value 
of the sacks used (not exceeding any 
maximum price established thereon) plus a 
sacking charge of 3c per bu. 

(2) When wheat is sold in sacks fur- 
nished by the buyer and the seller does 
the sacking, a sacking charge of 3c per bu 
may be added to the appropriate maxi- 
mum price. 

(3) These charges may be added to the 
appropriate maximum price for succeed- 
ing sales while the wheat is sold in sacks. 

(e) Carrying charges. (1) “Carrying 
charges” are the charges which a seller 
is permitted to add to the appropriate 
maximum price for wheat where the buyer 
requests deferment of delivery of the wheat 
beyond the free time allowed under the 
terms of the contract of sale. Carrying 
charges cover the cost of maintenance of 
condition and grade, financing, insurance 
and storage, and they involve the obligation 
on the part of the seller to make deferred 
delivery to the buyer, according to the 
grade, quality and quantity of wheat pur- 
chased by the buyer, at any time the buyer 
may select, after the expiration of the free 
time. 

(2) In addition to the appropriate maxi- 
mum prices for wheat, a carrying charge 
of 1/25c per bu, per day, may be charged 
by the seller from the date of expiration 
of the free time, under the contract of sale, 
to the date selected by the buyer as the 
date on which shipment shall be made, or 
the date on which shipment or delivery is 
actually made, whichever is earlier: Pro- 
vided, That, in all cases, the seller may 
have five days from the date of receipt 
of instructions within which to make ship- 
ment, and he may charge carrying charges 
accordingly. 

(3) On any resale, the maximum price 
of the seller shall not be increased by any 
such carrying charge so added. 

(4) This provision for the addition of 
carrying charges shall have no applica- 
tion to wheat stored, or remaining, on the 
farm where grown. 

(5) This paragraph (e) does -not fix 
maximum prices which may be charged by 
warehousemen for storing wheat belonging 
to another person. The amount of such 
charges is determined under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 

(f) Special services. Under certain spe- 
cial conditions persons performing several 
marketing functions may add to their max- 
imum price merchandising mark-ups for 
special services. These mark-ups, and the 
conditions under which they may be added, 
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are set forth in Section 2.6 of this regu- 
Article VI—Sales on Contract Futures 


Maximum prices for sales of 
contract futures markets. 


of the Commodity 


such wheat in store and for the subsequent 


accomplishing -deliv- 


of this regulation 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





supply of product and not 





cars $1 ton higher. 


the word with no indication of any marked 


Boston: Demand continues strong but sup- 


largely by direct sales. Spring bran, midds., 


and the market is firm, with supplies small. 












soft winter, std. midds., flour and red 
dog, at $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Domestic demand is far ahead 
of supply. Increased supplies of Canadian 
oats arrive, but in spite of increase prices 
for oats firmed the past week. Corn is not 
available even in small lots. The ceiling 
of $44.85 on bran, standard middlings and 
red dog is gladly paid but to locate these 
millfeeds is almost impossible. 

Nashville: Demand heavy and offerings 
are very light. Due to shortage of local 
feed, a result of last year's drouth, feed- 
ers are having to use mixed feeds or any 
feed available. Bran and shorts are quoted 
(when available) at $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. 
Nashville, the ceilings. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Trade continues firm, with more 
business than mills can handle. Plants op- 
erating to capacity six days per week, 
and sold into July. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds., 
ecarload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 

$38, . ceiling. California prices: 
$42.03, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 





shows no sign of slackening. Its cheap- 
ness at ceiling prices makes it a popular 
feedingstuff. Nearly all the production 


is made available to domestic buyers as 
exports are restricted and amount to less 
than 5%. Quotations June 2: domestic 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal freight basis. 






Winnipeg: Demand continues good for all 
types of millfeed, and supplies are moving 
chiefly to eastern Canada, Sales in western 
Canada are unimportant. Quotations: Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
$29: Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 





Vancouver: Domestic situation shows some 
improvement in that offerings from west- 
ern flour mills are a little more free, the 
first time in nearly a year. Reason for the 
relaxation, which is expected to be only 
of a temporary nature, is that consumption 
on the prairies has eased off but that de- 
mand could easily jump back to a high 
point again with certain weather conditions. 
While this situation means slightly more 
for consumers in this territory, dealers are 
still working on a strict rationing basis 
Prices are unchanged. Cash car quotations: 
pran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended June 2, in thousand bushels, with 

comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


ve 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis.. 98 189 22 21 223 884 
Duluth ...... 7 32 > OF 177 1,280 





TIE-IN SALE OF FLOUR 
AND FATS REPORTED BY 
N. Y. RETAIL BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—Some local bak. 
supply houses which formerly 
handled flour as a small item jp 
their total volume have now 
versed their position and make floyy 
the main offering with supplies jp 
Thus, with any order fo; 
sugar and shortening they make a 
flour purchase essential. 
jobbers have succeeded in obtaining 
small stocks of these ingredients tg 
help out their trade of long 
ing. This does not apply to bakery 
suppliers of national scope who map. 
ufacture their own ingredients ang 
only the small baker who buys from 
the local flour jobber is affected, 
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United States Grain Stocks 












of United States grain 


responding date a year ago given 





Receipts and Shipme 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel 






































WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago 
July Sept. July Sept. 
May 29 ... 167% 161% 169% 165% 
May 30 ... we 
May 3 .-- 167% 161% 169 166 
June 1... 167 161% 168%. 166% 
June 2 ... 167% 162% 169 166% 
gene. 4 ..s Be 162% 168 165% 
. CORN 
Minneapolis Chicago 
July Sept. July Sept. 
May, 29 .. ee sane 118% 117% 65:0" ones 
May 30 .. —————_—_————_—_-—_ HOLIDA Y————- 
May 31 ... ere eed 118% 117% vee vee 
JUNG DT scie eee eine 118% 117% 
June 2... ‘38% , 118% 
gume 4 ... aan e0e 118 
- RYE + 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. 
May 29 .. 142 133% 136% 129% 
} y 30 - — 
May 31 141% 135% 1287 
June 1 141% 135% 129% 
June 2 142% 136% 130% 
June 4 141% 136% 130% 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE 


Visible supply of grain in the United 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) of date May 


date of a year ago: 












-—Wheat—_ -——Corn—, 
1945 1944 1945 
MET eee ‘a 2,100 4,525 1,178 
BIOMEGM awe csc cciccccece ew ees oe 
| Peers ee 3,316 12,155 928 
pO ee ee sore eae 164 448 ee 
OCRICEBS cccccccses e's 1,020 9,860 2,298 
peer reer ee See 37 
pe: eee rere. sir 9,3 13,449 
POTE Werth ..ccccsoss q 3,406 
Galveston 1,823 2,498 
Hutchinson 6,148 968 ee 
Indianapolis 469 1,659 1,686 
Meneses City «.vccsess 85 7,301 2,147 
BELIWAUNGO ccc cccceccs 55 2,104 137 
Minneapolis .......... 4,959 17,330 899 
New Orleans ......... 398 836 868 
PA BOW fe vccw senda 222 722 
GE. Soc dsccesedves 2,568 3,397 2,108 
Peoria 326 451 





666 1,944 103 





Philadelphia 

St. Louis 503 1,748 1,300 
Sioux City 108 240 136 
SR eee eee 1,327 1,563 937 
WOROMIG oe pveecseoess 2,582 668 s 
fT ee 618 657 125 


Te ee 
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| ere ee 52,847 87,841 16,175 
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The curious material you see here mand for your crops and a steadier, pansion after the war. ..to better 
4 is polyamide resin, one of the best more dependable income for you. farm markets... to new jobs... 
heat sealing agents ever developed. Here at General Mills dozens of and to better living for all of us. 
a Coat a packaging paper with it, and other uses have been 
just a touch of a hot iron will give you found for soybeans, 
















lis 





wheat, and strange new 

crops you may someday 

be growing, over and 

sealing wax, wood sealers. above their use as food. Fa 
Strangely enough, you may be Obviously, this research Yo 

raising it on your own land, for it is aimed at finding new 

comes from soybeans. products we can sell GS. 
Yes, here is still another example __ profitably, but it has _ & 

; : of a trend towards the broader use of — another value, too, “ 

: agricultural products...atrendwhich for it will help 

ultimately will lead to a greater de- lead to a steady ex- 


a seal that’s stronger than the paper 
4 itself. It can also be used in making 
; printing inks, adhesives, lacquers, 





Copyright 1945, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Soy Products, Betty Crocker Soup, Kix, 
Wheaties, Cheerioats, Bisquick, Gold Medal Enriched Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bakery Flours, Larro Feeds, 
Durum Flours, Vitamin Products, Wheat Gluten and Starches, Naval Ordnance and other Mechanic al Products. 
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Waters 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 























Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 
GS g-) Export 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited | 


Cable Address 


; ; ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TRADE MARA 


ne TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS TE movie OF BRT COLUMBIA 


In Victoria on Vancouver Island are 


Y located amid beautiful gardens the 
e Parliament Buildings of the Province of 
British Columbia. 


British Columbia, Canada’s third 
largest province, with an area of 366,255 


square miles, leads all provinces in per 

G R EAT W E ST capita wealth, per capita purchasing 
power and per capita production. 

Logging, lumbering. . . fishing. . . fruit 

BATT L t growing, mixed farming, cattle raising 

...mining...shipping. . . power develop- 

ments...scenic grandeur... .friendly 

MA | if LA N D climate. ..all these make British Col- 


umbia attractive to the traveller, the 


sportsman, the home-seeker and the 
ie U Le) N business man. 


British Columbia, strategically located, 
will play an ever more prominent part 


UE Ehime) s, mecley-Vapm @uciey-V'e-¥. bea ae) in Canada’s future. 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


AE ALL RAREST 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. RED WING FLOUR 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Adaimess. ““WrOLaAOR? ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA THE RED WING MILLING co. Red Wing, Minn. 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMP ANY, Ltd. “Sasnak Flour” Chickasha Milling Co. 


Seossie ee Cable Address 
For Discriminating 8 A. *““Washita” 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” aatien tages Manufacturers of High-Grade 

ar eat Flour 
y 4 7 . 7 Forei dD i 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Enns Minune Co., Inman, Kan. Seanter Wailiace’ Matin Belem 


























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 
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Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Elevator Superintendents Say .. . 
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Labor, Not Boxcars, to Be Critical 
Factor During Peak Grain Movement 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Opinions were 
expressed at a recent meeting of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents here to the effect that a 
shortage of labor for unloading grain 
at terminals, and not a shortage of 
boxcars, would be the bottleneck in 
moving the large wheat crop now in 
prospect. 

The elevator superintendents were 
unanimous in their agreement that 
the grain houses were not getting, 
from the U. S. Employment Service 
or any other source, sufficient labor 
to maintain full-scale unloading op- 
erations. The men added that, of 
the laborers they are getting, very 
few are physically capable of doing 
the job—a job that has been one of 
the more disagreeable around a 
grain house for years. 

“There has not been any improve- 
ment in the method of unloading 
grain in the past 50 years,” one su- 
perintendent declared. Practically 
all of the methods now in use con- 
sist of some modification of the drag- 


line shovel of the Clark type. The 
superintendents agreed that pneu- 
matic unloading systems in their 


present form are not satisfactory. 
The chief objection to the pneumatic 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 
Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 





Chicago Board of Trade 








K..C. PRALE 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Since 1857 


James Hichardson & duns 


Grain Merchants Shi 
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Cable Address: 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH” 


ppers and Exporters 
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‘chanical unloading of grain. 


system was that considerable hard 
work was involved in handling the 
lines and suction nozzles. The ad- 
vantages of the system, the super- 
intendents pointed out, are that it 
is dustless and that a final clean-up 
of the car is not necessary. Arthur 
Osgood of The Day Company, Minne- 
apolis, described a pneumatic grain 
unloading installation that had been 
designed by his company and was 
now being tested at a Minneapolis 
elevator. He said that the outfit in 
its present form was “far from per- 
fect” but that the company’s engi- 
neers hope to produce a satisfactory 
system. 

The initial cost of car dumps and 
the trackage requirements make this 
type of unloader adaptable in only 
the larger terminal houses that are 
equipped with a car dump at the time 
they are built. When car dumps are 
installed in existing elevators, the 
superintendents pointed out, it usual- 
ly is necessary to increase conveying 
and elevating facilities to handle the 
increased load of grain. 

Several superintendents told of 
their experiences with the use of 
hoppered-bottom coal and cement 
cars. Their principal criticisms of 
coal cars were that they required 
considerable caulking and that there 
was considerable work and expense 
involved in covering the cars after 
they were loaded. Cement cars, on 
the other hand, were said to be ideal- 
ly suited to hauling all types of 
grain, since the hoppers were grain 
tight and the cars were equipped 
with roofs. 

“Why can’t the railroads design 
and build a hoppered car to be used 
exclusively for grain shipment?” was 
one of the questions tossed in the 
open forum discussion that stimulat- 
ed considerable debate. One _ su- 
perintendent reported that the rail- 
road association’s statistics showed 
that the “average boxcar hauled only 
two loads of grain per year,” mak- 
ing it economically inadvisable to 
build special grain cars, which, by 
inference, would be used only two or 
three times per year. 

That “average” was quickly chal- 
lenged when it was stated that large 
numbers of boxcars on eastern lines 
never are used in grain shipments, 
but probably were included in com- 
puting the average. 

The monthly meeting of the ele- 
vator superintendents was devoted 
exclusively to a discussion of me- 
Mem- 
bers were asked, in advance of the 
meeting, to come prepared to con- 
tribute any suggestions or ideas that 
would aid in making the grain un- 
loaders’ job easier and more rapid. 
Much of the discussion centered 
around the pneumatic system, prob- 
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ably because it is a relatively new 
innovation. 

The meeting was attended by a 
number of manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. Following the discussion, mem. 
bers of the local chapter elected Ff. 
N. Dietmeier, superintendent of Ele. 
vator K, Archer-Daniels-Midland (Co, 
president of the chapter. Smith L, 
Champlin, superintendent of the Del]. 
mar No. 4 Elevator for the same 
company, was elected vice president. 
James Auld, superintendent of the 
Belco elevator, was re-elected sec. 
retary and treasurer. 

Paul Christianson, Van Dusen-{{ar- 
rington Co., and Robert R. Bredt, 
Fruen Milling Co., were appointed 
co-chairmen of a committee to con- 
duct a further investigation of me. 
chanical unloading devices for use 
in boxcars. 

Clifford MacIvor, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., retiring president, pre- 
sided during the meeting. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
STRESSES MEATLESS MENUS 


Chicago, Ill—This month _ the 
Wheat Flour Institute is telling cooks 
how to use flour and bread to ex- 
tend sausage and make it more appe- 
tizing by combining it with hot 
breads, waffles, pancakes, or other 
batter and dough recipes. As even 
meat pies, meat loaves, meat stews 
served with hot biscuits or dumplings 
disappear from wartime tables, the 


institute produces substitute menus 
making the most of cold cuts, eggs, 
cheese, sea foods, asparagus, fruits 


of all kinds and salads. 

Stress is placed on the fact that 
table-ready meats combined with en- 
riched flour and bread make delicious, 
inexpensive, nutritious dishes that re- 
quire almost no ration points. In- 
teresting uses for canned or potted 
deviled meats are suggested, too; and 
fresh Victory garden’ vegetables, 
cooked or raw, with breads come in 
for a share of attention. 

Nothing is a better companion to 
spring garden salads than full-flav- 
ored muffins, with perhaps some 
chopped bologna folded into then, 
according to “Institute Ideas.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


EL SALVADOR EXEMPTS CORN 


Corn for human consumption, feed 
corn and beans imported into F! Sal- 
vador are exempted from _ import 
duties, customhouse appraisements, 
consular charges, and any other fiscal! 
or municipal taxes for a period of 
six months, by an executive decree 
effective Jan. 24, 1945. The Depart- 
ment of the Treasury will fix the 
selling prices of these commodities 
in accordance with provisions of the 
decree for the control of prices ol 
Feb. 12, 1944, the U. S. Department 
of Commerce reports. This action 
was taken because the harvests, 
which have been greatly reduced by 
weather conditions, are insuilicient 
to meet domestic needs. 
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‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 


wre BAGS coro 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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SOYBEAN INDUSTRY GROWTH 
DESCRIBED FOR CHEMISTS 


Chicago, Ill—A. A. Levinson, an 
industrial consultant, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a recent meeting 
of the Midwest Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. He 
said that soybeans were slowly find- 
ing a place in American Industry. 


With the war, interest in soybeans 
crew due t6 ,the nutritional value 
of the crop. Mr. Levinson stated 
that ii was his belief that too much 
has been claimed for soybean prod- 
ucts and the industry has suffered as 
a result. 

The shortage of milk increased the 
use soybean flour in baking, he 
explained, adding that when the pro- 
ductive capacity for soybean flour 
was increased, demand for that prod- 
uct declined. The soybean industry, 
Mr. Levinson believes, will have to 
overcome the difficulty in convincing 
the public of the nutritional value 
of their products. 

F. C. Busselle, General Mills, Inc., 
retiring chairman, spoke of the suc- 
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cessful year that the Midwest Sec- 
tion experienced. Membership has 
been increased by 35, of which 27 
are members of the national asso- 
ciation also. 

E. G. Rupp, Quaker Oats Co., was 
installed as chairman. Other new 
officers are R. W. Mitchell, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., vice chairman, and 
D. B. Pratt, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., secretary and treasurer. 
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EXPAND MACARONI PLANT 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Winnipeg, 
Man., factory of The Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis, has outgrown its pres- 
ent facilities, and the company has 
purchased a four-story adjoining 
building, which will give it 70,000 
sq ft of additional manufacturing 
space. James T. Williams, a past 
president of the national association 
of macaroni manufacturers, is presi- 
dent of the company, and his son, 
Robert Williams, is general manager 
of the Winnipeg branch. Another 
son, Lt. Lawrence D. Williams, re- 
cently returned from the European 
war zone, will be assistant general 
manager. 
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Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 




























































IT'S IN THE RECORD 





DOUGHNUT DECORATED—The doughnut was cited for its wartime 
C AN ADI AN service with the coveted “A” award of the War Food Administration. 
The flag was given to employees of the Ellicott City plant of the Dough- 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR nut Corp. of America, in honor of their good record of production in sup- 
' plying doughnut mix to the armed forces, our allies and workers on the 
home front. Above (left) Herbert R. O’Conor, governor of Maryland, 
looks on as Ann Clark, teen-age daughter of Lt. Gen. Mark Clark, con- 
gratulates Adolph Levitt, president of the Doughnut Corp. At the ex- 
ROLLED OATS treme right is Helen Stanley, Red Cross Clubmobile Girl, just returned 
from the Italian front where she served doughnuts to GI’s of Gen. 
Clark’s Fifth Army. 
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OATMEAL 
LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 


y \ (3 : ay 
Xi} iy a Cyiy: | Flo 
In iy result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


Mills Limited idee 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


\ ind Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
VINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


FFICE: MONTREAL *« ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER LA GRANGE MILLS po ca 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 













Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





The jury found the defendant 
guilty of burglary. ‘Have you any- 
thing to say before I sentence you?” 
asked the judge. “Only that I’m not 
guilty,” replied the defendant, ‘and 
that I object to being identified by 
a fellow who had his head under the 
bed covers all the time that I was in 
the room.” 


| i VY oo 
a % Two buck privates paused by the 
z A DB roadside to look at a dead animal. 
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Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 




















































































ee “It has two stripes, what is it?” 
said one. 

“That settles the question,” said 
the other. 

“It’s either a skunk or a corporal!” 


¢*¢¢ 
Two sardines were swimming in 
Aa me! the Assiniboine River near Shilo, 
i ees _ f when one suggested they go down 
Non! | Pe fod the river to Winnipeg for the week- 


| onasag “tte : end. 
‘The SH iveyras of dats Finest Hard Wheats “Too far,” said the sardine, “‘we’d 
a ? get too tired.” 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth “We could ride the train,” suggest- 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear ed the pal. 
“What! And be packed in like a 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. couple of soldiers?” 


Duluth, Minnesota ¢¢ 


Taking a_ short-cut through the 
park,.a Navy flyer thought he heard 
" DIX! E Li LY a large bronze statue say, “I wish 

A flour without an equal anywhere I were an aviator!” Startled, he 
um Plain and Self-rising turned back and asked, “Did I hear 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR co. you say you wanted to be an avia- 


e 
«pavid HpaKers Png oe agg - tor?” “Yes,” said the statue, “I’d 
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933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. like to fly over a pigeon just once!” 
S ec ; oo 
p ACME RYE During the Sunday morning ser- 


A HIGH QUALITY mon, a baby began to cry at the top 


Made from a carefully selected WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR of its voice, and its mother carried 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and ane = See Oe ee 
































= 4 FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. “Stop!” said the minister. “Your 
choice Northern Spring wheats— WAUPACA WISCONSIN baby is not disturbing me.” The 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED mother turned toward the pulpit and 


addressed the preacher: ‘‘Oh, he ain't, 
ain’t he? Well, you’re a-disturbin’ 


4 2" 





ad him.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
STRONG— A colored artilleryman, back from 
UNIFORM— France, was explaining it to a group 





of admiring Harlemites: 
“Ah opens the big gun, ah puts in 
a big shell. Then ah closes the gun, 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS pulls the triggah, steps back and 


° For Bakers says, ‘Mistah Hitlah, recount your 


The Morrison Milling Co army!’ ”’—‘‘Junior Chamber News,” 


Denver, Colo. 


Milled for Perfection Denton, Texas ae 


Emphatically Independent 
aul . A general on Guadalcanal told his 
Not Pricel men he would pay a dollar for every 
Jap prisoner brought in. A little 


EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 





































d " while later Higginbottom came in 
tory Teste - — * with 10 Japs. 
oabora aking of Quality 2 “O-kay,” said the general. “That’s 
Fine B j $10 bucks for you.” 
Fol PERCY KENT? Higginbottom went out again and 


BAG COMPANY ,o° returned shortly with 20 more Japs. 
eccccccccccccocccs ° “Remarkable,” said the general as 
he handed out $20. Soon Higgin- 























5 # 
Lexin ton Mill . bottom was back with 30 Japs. 
& E $ Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. “Wait a minute!” shouted the gen- 
levator Co » LAWRENCE, KANSAS eral. “Where are you getting all 
ZEPHYR FLOUR ?" 
LEXINGTON, NEBRAS KA AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A ~~ c nfessed Hi inbottom 
SINCE 1884 BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE ere y, ‘i 0 1g8 Sy ’ 
— Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY I'm buying them from the Marines 
— at a quarter apiece!” 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 
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N-A E 
\ NRICHME 
FEEDERS si 





Flour enrichment is simple — sure — 


and safe with N-A's 3-Way Service: 


1. N-Richment-A*, with its 10% 
safety factor 


2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 


So choose the type of N-Richment-A 
best suited to your needs for adherence 


to formula, stability and uniform feed- 
This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


ing qualities — plus a complete enrich- 


ment service. 


. “Registered Trade Mark 
This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 


rate of ¥%2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
lbs. of flour. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


‘ This type has sodium iron pyrophos- e. te 7 ry se fm ACE OE be 
4 phate as its source of iron and is com- \' a ot jam % FF a a 


, 1 i pounded to be fed at the rate of % oz. 
om of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 








BELLEVILLE9 e@ NEW JERSEY 
NA-116 Represented in Principal Cities 


HOW TO TELL 


@ Yes, of course, the final answer is “By the 
results you get in your shop.” There is 
another way... ¢asier but just as positive . 

Look for the Products Control Emblem 

on the sack. 

This emblem, pictured above (and on the 
sack), means quality and uniformity... it 


means controlled performance, controlled 


fermentability...it means GOOD FLOUR. 
' We invite you to discuss your flour 


requirements with your General Mills 
man He offers you a complete flour ser- 
vice. Together you can select the General 
Mills flour type best suited for your own 
shop, your own procedure and your own 


particular products. 


General Mills, tne. 


PRODUCTS CONTROL DEPARTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 








